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PREFACE 

ALTHOUGH  the  task  of  making  selections  from  the  im- 
mense and  rapidly  growing  literature  of  business  has  not 
been  light,  the  editors  have  found  it  a  pleasant  one,  be- 
cause of  the  uniform  courtesy  and  consideration  which 
authors  and  publishers  have  shown  in  response  to  requests 
for  permission  to  use  copyright  material,  and  because  of 
the  interest  which  has  brought  helpful  information  and 
suggestions  from  numerous  friends. 

For  the  right  to  use  material  they  are  indebted  to  the  fol- 
lowing: The  Century  Company,  Duffield  &  Co.,  the  Edu- 
cational Review,  Harr  Wagner  Publishing  Company,  Moffat, 
Yard  &  Co.,  the  American  Magazine,  the  Macmillan  Com- 
pany, Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  the  World's  Work,  the 
Engineering  Magazine,  the  Bankers'  Publishing  Company, 
Harper  &  Brothers,  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  the  Outlook  Company,  the  English  Journal,  A.  W. 
Shaw  Company,  Printers'  Ink,  the  Better  Letters  Asso- 
ciation, the  National  Association  of  Credit  Men,  the 
Ronald  Press  Company,  P.  F.  Collier  &  Son  Company, 
George  B.  Woolson  &  Co.,  President  H.  P.  Judson,  Mr. 
Louis  Bevier,  President  David  Kinley,  Mr.  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  Mr.  George  Roosevelt,  Mr.  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller, Jr.,  Mr.  B.  C.  Forbes,  Mr.  Elbert  Hubbard  II, 
Mr.  Harrington  Emerson,  Mr.  Fred  C.  Kelly,  Mr.  Edward 
Bok,  Mr.  W.  R.  Heath,  Mr.  Edward  H.  Gardner,  Mr. 
Harrison  McJohnston,  Mr.  George  B.  Hotchkiss,  Mr.  H. 
N.  Rasely,  Mr.  James  Wallen,  Mr.  H.  Uehlinger,  Mr. 
W.  B.  Anderson,  Mr.  R.  J.  Cassell,  Mr.  John  R.  Colter, 
Mr.  Ralph  Starr  Butler,  Mr.  John  B.  Opdycke,  Mr.  Ben- 
jamin Sherbow,  Mr.  C.  R.  Wiers,  and  Mr.  Charles  W. 
Hoyt. 


viii  PREFACE 

Professor  George  B.  Hotchkiss  and  Professor  E.  J. 
Kilduff  of  New  York  University,  and  Professor  N.  A. 
Weston  of  the  University  of  Illinois  have  been  kind 
enough  to  make  valuable  suggestions  in  regard  to  selec- 
tions. Other  colleagues  have  contributed  friendly  and 
useful  advice. 


INTRODUCTION 

THIS  book  is  intended  for  serious  students  of  business 
writing:  young  men  and  young  women  in  classes  in  busi- 
ness English  in  our  colleges  and  universities;  correspond- 
ents in  commercial  firms,  perhaps  being  trained  by  cor- 
respondence supervisors;  executives;  credit  managers; 
heads  of  adjustment  and  claim  departments;  collection 
men — all  who  have  awakened  to  the  fact  that  letters  have 
a  vital  part  in  building  or  ruining  a  business.  The  expe- 
rienced students  know,  and  the  inexperienced  should  be 
taught,  that  in  too  many  cases  the  letters  are  below  the 
standards  of  the  firm  in  other  respects;  that  one  may  not 
write  effective  letters  merely  because  one  writes  many 
letters;  and  that  knowing  what  one  wishes  to  accomplish 
is  not  synonymous  with  knowing  how  to  accomplish  it 
by  the  letter.  They  also  know,  or  will  quickly  learn,  that 
improvement  in  letter- writing  is  not  accomplished  by  the 
short-cut  methods  sometimes  suggested  in  popular  busi- 
ness literature,  but  that  it  must  be  based  on  a  serious 
study  of  principles  and  the  slow  acquisition  of  skill  in 
practice.  To  such  persons  it  is  hoped  that  this  volume 
may  prove  of  service. 

What  are  the  requirements  for  the  successful  writing  of 
business  English?  Are  they  not  these:  (1)  a  knowledge 
of  business  methods,  of  credit  practice,  of  the  technic  of 
the  sale;  of  the  elementary  psychology  of  suggestion  as 
applied  in  adjustments  or  collections;  (2)  character  and 
personality,  the  distinctive  traits  that  make  one  an  indi- 
vidual and  a  force  in  the  crowd  of  individuals;  and  with 
these,  and  as  part  of  them,  a  knowledge  of  professional 
standards  of  conduct,  of  the  place  of  business  in  modern 
life,  and  of  the  human  problems  involved;  (3)  a  command 

is 
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of  composition:  an  adequate  vocabulary,  a  sense  of  style, 
a  respect  for  one's  language,  and  a  capacity  to  organize 
and  marshal  one's  ideas? 

It  is  perfectly  clear  that  no  training  can  give  all  the 
information  or  produce  all  the  qualities  that  are  here 
suggested.  But  it  is  pretty  evident  that  it  is  reading 
upon  which  we  must  depend  for  a  very  large  part  of  what 
we  want.  The  way  in  which  this  reading  should  be  done 
is  not  quite  so  evident. 

In  the  case  of  college  students,  whose  requirements  have 
been  primarily  in  the  minds  of  the  editors,  two  methods 
have  been  used:  some  instructors  ask  their  students  to 
subscribe  for  business  magazines;  others  prepare  lists  of 
books  and  articles  to  which  they  send  the  students.  Both 
methods  are  admirable,  and  they  need  not  be  discontinued 
even  if  a  book  of  selections  is  adopted.  However,  they 
suffer  certain  disadvantages.  If  all  students  read  only  one 
magazine  of  business,  then  the  range  of  reading  is  too 
narrow.  If  definite  selections  from  various  magazines  and 
books  are  assigned,  then  large  classes  almost  inevitably 
find  difficulty  in  doing  assigned  reading  promptly,  if  at 
all.  If  a  wide  range  of  choice  is  allowed,  then  it  is  not 
possible  to  check  the  reading  fully,  and  the  student's 
choice  almost  certainly  depends  upon  his  convenience 
rather  than  his  needs.  The  rapid  growth  of  classes  in 
business  English  makes  necessary  simplification  of  teach- 
ing methods.  It  is  hoped  that  this  book  will  contribute 
to  such  a  simplification  in  connection  with  supplementary 
reading. 

If  our  method  is  right,  what  may  one  hope  that  the 
reading  may  do  to  help  the  student  meet  the  requirements 
for  success  in  business  writing?  Consider  the  matter  of 
personality,  for  example.  One  writer,  who  makes  the 
writing  of  commercial  letters  a  serious  study,  and  who 
maintains  that  they  need  not  be  devoid  of  quality,  in  the 
best  sense  of  that  word,  regards  a  business  letter  as  an 
extension  of  personality.  If  this  is  applied  further,  a  letter 
becomes  an  extension  of  the  personality  of  a  business, 
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which,  in  turn,  is  based  upon  the  personalities  of  the  men 
engaged  in  it.  The  question  arises,  therefore,  as  to  what 
personality  to  cultivate,  how  it  can  be  best  cultivated, 
and  what  training  is  necessary  to  extend  it  when  once  it 
is  cultivated. 

The  first  half  of  this  book  is  built  up  around  the  idea  of 
what  personality  a  business  man  may  cultivate  and  how 
it  may  be  cultivated.  It  treats  problems  which  arise  daily 
for  one  training  and  informing  himself  in  a  college  of  com- 
merce for  business  as  a  profession.  He  questions  con- 
stantly the  desirability  of  spending  four  years  in  informing 
himself  about  theory  instead  of  giving  himself  four  years 
of  experience.  He  is  likely  to  compare  the  ideal  ethics 
set  as  standards  for  college  students  with  those  of  the 
profession  he  has  embraced.  He  catches  an  inspiration 
from  reading  about  those  who  have  succeeded  or  is  made 
to  think  when  he  analyzes  the  factors  that  made  for  suc- 
cess in  the  past  with  those  making  for  success  in  the 
present.  He  questions  whether  one  can  succeed  honestly 
or  not,  and  what  place  honesty,  service,  personality,  have 
in  business.  His  reading  develops  and  helps  to  define 
his  personality,  in  that  it  helps  him  to  answer  these  ques- 
tions, and  so  to  fix  the  principles  that  shall  later  guide 
him. 

That  the  importance  of  personality  and  character  is 
recognized  by  persons  other  than  teachers  is  shown  by 
the  remarks  made  by  a  business  man  in  a  talk  to  a  large 
number  of  people  interested  in  making  letter-writing  in 
the  commercial  world  better: 

"  In  our  school  work  we  are  apt  to  lay  down  rules.  That 
is  not  enough;  there  must  be  a  real  awakening  of  initiative. 
The  true  correspondent  does  not  write  by  rule;  he  writes 
as  the  result  of  inspiration,  possibly  occasioned  by  a  letter 
in  reply  to  which  he  is  writing,  plus  his  own  personality 
restrained  by  education.  We  should,  therefore,  select  for 
our  correspondents  the  best  personalities,  and  then  train 
them  along  the  narrow  line  between  radicalism  and  con- 
servatism. ...  If  we  can  show  that  it  is  possible  to  teach 
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by  inspiration  rather  than  by  precept,  that  business  letter 
writing  is  selling  and  worthy  of  the  attention  given  to 
sales  in  person,  that  letters  may  be  cordial  without  being 
effusive,  and  may  be  firm  without  being  antagonistic,  we 
will  have  met  for  a  good  purpose." 

Making  a  similar  criticism,  another  business  man,  whose 
letters  as  well  as  business  life  are  characterized  by  dis- 
tinctiveness,  writes,  "The  average  text-book  on  form  let- 
ters reads  like  a  catalogue  of  plumbing  supplies." 

The  quotations  are  rather  general  in  their  implications, 
but  they  are  indicative  of  the  fact  that  the  business  world 
is  wanting  more  than  it  is  getting  from  those  representing 
it  in  correspondence,  and  that  it  looks  to  the  schools  of 
higher  learning  not  merely  to  make  the  teaching  of  busi- 
ness English  practical  enough  to  meet  professional  needs, 
but  also  to  produce  persons  able  to  write  letters  with 
character  and  style,  letters  possible  only  when  the  writers 
have  ability,  education,  breadth  of  view,  and  dignity  of 
purpose. 

The  man  who  succeeds  best  as  a  writer  of  business 
English  is,  therefore,  a  cultured  man.  The  word  "  cult- 
ure" is  perhaps  not  particularly  appealing  in  relation  to 
business,  but  no  other  word  quite  takes  its  place.  The 
business  man  who  counts  as  an  important  member  of  his 
community  is  the  one  who  sees  the  relation  of  his  business 
to  the  life  of  the  community,  who  is  aware  of  social  forces 
and  movements,  who  guides  these  movements  or  modifies 
his  own  course  with  reference  to  them.  Such  a  business 
man  has  culture  even  if  he  does  not  listen  patiently  to 
Wagnerian  opera  or  read  with  eagerness  the  essays  of 
Maeterlinck.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  material  here 
presented  is  cultural  in  a  broad  sense,  and  may  be  made 
to  contribute  to  the  education  of  the  student  or  young 
business  man,  and  thus  help  to  build  the  larger  personality 
which  is  essential  for  real  success. 

It  is  perhaps  not  so  necessary  to  emphasize  the  relation 
of  reading  to  the  development  of  a  good  style.  Never- 
theless, the  relation  of  reading  to  a  good  business  English 
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style  is  not  always  recognized  by  the  student.  An  im- 
poverished vocabulary,  a  mind  free  from  the  rhythms  of 
good  English  prose,  do  not  produce  superior  advertise- 
ments or  the  most  effective  letters.  A  recent  writer  in 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  commenting  upon  the  dissatis- 
faction of  business  men  with  the  English  of  college  grad- 
uates, said:  "The  strictest  executive  would  have  no  cause 
for  complaint  if  he  could  have  his  office  correspondence 
conducted  by  the  poor  Elstow  tinker  who  wrote  Pilgrim's 
Progress;  and  if  he  could  procure  the  services  of  any  one 
of  the  sober  gentlemen  who  translated  the  Bible  for  King 
James  he  would  be  fortunate  indeed."  In  other  words, 
good  English  prose  in  letters  or  reports  is  not  necessarily 
of  a  distinct  kind;  it  is  the  prose  also  of  our  best  writers 
of  literature.  In  this  volume  are  numerous  selections 
which,  it  is  hoped,  will  stimulate  the  interest  of  students 
in  good  English.  The  selections  have  been  made,  in  fact, 
with  reference  to  excellence  of  style  as  well  as  to  content. 
Many  of  them  will  serve  for  detailed  analysis  and  criti- 
cism, for  the  study  of  structure  or  diction,  and  for  exer- 
cises in  summarizing. 

The  importance  of  a  knowledge  of  business  practice  and 
of  the  technic  of  letter-writing  is  so  evident  that  the  use 
of  nearly  half  of  this  book  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
some  of  this  knowledge  needs  no  defense.  It  is  true  that 
the  text-books  contain  discussions  of  these  matters,  but 
usually  they  are  somewhat  dogmatic  because  of  the  peda- 
gogical purpose.  The  selections  in  this  volume  contain 
the  views  of  experts,  and  although  conclusions  vary  as  to 
details,  the  selections  represent  a  consensus  of  opinion, 
and  are  authoritative.  The  reading  of  these  essays  will 
help  define  for  the  student  the  place  that  letters  have  in 
the  whole  field  of  business  and  the  standards  of  English 
used  by  the  best  writers  on  the  subject.  It  will  give  him 
the  feeling  that  his  course  of  business  writing  has  an 
objective,  that  it  is  applicable  in  a  real  world  which  he 
expects  to  enter.  When  he  finds  selections  representing 
a  range  of  periodicals  devoted  both  to  culture  and  to 
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business,  he  knows  that  the  commercial  world  is  interested 
in  making  letters  better  in  every  respect,  and  he  gains 
confidence  in  the  precept  of  a  teacher  or  in  a  principle  in 
a  text-book  on  business  English  if  he  reads  the  same 
theory,  principle,  or  precept  from  the  pen  of  a  correspond- 
ence supervisor,  or  a  man  who  has  been  conspicuously 
successful  hi  business. 

The  short  head-notes  throughout  the  book  will  serve  to 
suggest  the  relation  between  the  needs  of  the  student  of 
business  English  which  have  been  mentioned  and  the  read- 
ings. The  classification  of  the  selections  under  the  heads 
"The  Profession  of  Business"  and  "The  Business  Letter 
and  Related  Principles  of  Business,"  divides  the  readings 
as  to  the  two  main  purposes,  cultural  and  professional. 
Every  reader  will  make  his  own  use  of  a  selection  in  fitting 
it  into  his  life  and  in  ordering  his  knowledge,  or  in  relating 
it  to  the  problems  of  correspondence,  but  it  may  be  help- 
ful to  point  out  some  possible  groupings  of  the  selections. 
To  the  attainment  of  a  new  conception  of  the  relation  of 
modern  business  to  society,  one  can  make  an  approach  by 
reading  "Anonymous  Liberalism,"  by  Mr.  Glenn  Frank; 
"A  Man's  Hire,"  by  Miss  Tarbell;  and  "The  Personal  Re- 
lation in  Industry,"  by  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  The 
responsibility  of  the  college-trained  person  to  the  profes- 
sion is  brought  out  by  "The  College  Man  in  Business,"  by 
Mr.  Schwab,  and  "A  New  College  Degree,"  by  Mr.  Van- 
derlip,  as  well  as  by  the  selections  written  by  Mr.  Frank 
and  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  The  division  on  "Edu- 
cation" points  out  one  respect  in  which  business  is  becom- 
ing a  profession — that  is,  a  period  of  training  and  acquire- 
ment of  knowledge  of  theory  and  principle  is  beginning 
to  be  considered  requisite  to  the  highest  success  in  busi- 
ness. The  place  that  service  has  in  business  is  emphasized 
in  Roosevelt's  "Realizable  Ideals."  Personality  in  rela- 
tion to  success  is  revealed  in  "Biography,"  and  is  suggested 
in  the  writings  of  such  men  as  President  Judson,  Mr. 
Vanderlip,  and  Mr.  Schwab.  The  divisions  of ' '  Biography ' ' 
and  "Success"  furnish  much  that  is  stimulating  as  to  men 
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and  methods,  as  does  also  the  division  "  Employer  and 
Employee."  The  place  that  psychology  has  in  business  is 
indicated  by  a  few  selections  which  make  an  approach  to 
the  field  of  writing  on  business  and  psychology  and  which 
mark  a  point  of  contact  where  knowledge  of  human 
nature  touches  psychology.  The  need  for  a  knowledge  of 
human  nature  as  a  foundation  of  success  is  brought  out 
particularly  in  the  selections  listed  under  the  topic 
''Success." 

The  first  division  of  Part  II,  entitled  "General,"  serves 
a  variety  of  purposes.  "Truth  of  Intercourse"  emphasizes 
sincerity.  "Teaching  Correspondents  to  Write  Better 
Letters"  stresses  the  place  that  courtesy  has  in  business 
and  particularly  in  the  letter  representative.  "The  Tone 
and  Key  of  Correspondence"  and  "The  Quality  of  Re- 
straint in  Business  Letters"  reinforce  the  generalization 
that  a  fine  personality  is  one  of  the  greatest  assets  in 
business.  Both  readings  treat  the  letter  as  an  extension 
of  personality,  so  that  it  is  apparent  that  there  must  first 
be  the  fine  personality,  and  second,  the  knowledge  and 
skill  necessary  to  register  this  in  a  letter,  if  the  letter  is  to 
be  effective.  Three  selections,  "Is  the  College  Making 
Good?"  by  Mr.  Edward  Bok;  "The  Demand  of  the  Busi- 
ness World  for  Good  English,"  by  Mr.  W.  R.  Heath;  and 
"Correspondence  Supervision,"  by  Mr.  H.  N.  Rasely,  give 
widened  vision  to  students  of  writing. 

The  relation  of  the  last  four  divisions  of  the  book  to  the 
teaching  of  business  English  is  clear.  In  addition  to  the 
fact  that  they  present  in  an  interesting  form  theory,  prin- 
ciples, and  practices,  a  knowledge  of  which  underlies  a 
solution  of  problems  in  adjustments,  credits,  collections, 
and  salesmanship,  they  represent  the  latest  developments 
in  certain  fields.  Mr.  Uehlinger's  article,  "Taking  the 
Risk  Out  of  'Poor  Credits,'"  in  treating  the  subject  of 
credit  in  its  constructive  aspect,  while  perhaps  not  sug- 
gesting anything  very  new  to  some  of  the  business  houses 
who  make  standards  for  other  houses,  presents  a  point  of 
view  in  regard  to  credit  which  has  not  yet  found  its  way 
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into  the  digests  of  principles  of  credit  presented  in  the  text- 
books of  business  English.  Mr.  Colter's  "The  Job  of 
Finding  a  Job"  treats  applications  from  an  angle  fre- 
quently neglected.  The  discussions  of  correspondence 
under  each  of  the  headings  emphasize  the  aspect  of  sales- 
manship in  every  letter,  a  principle  no  longer  new  but  not 
too  generally  applied. 

Almost  every  selection  in  this  second  half  has  its  part 
in  making  correspondents  feel  that  letters  are  the  exten- 
sion of  the  house  character  and  personality;  or  even  more, 
for  to  the  wide  range  of  customers  whose  main  point  of 
contact  with  the  house  is  the  letter,  the  letter  is  the  house. 
And  the  letter  is  important,  too,  because  of  its  permanency; 
for,  long  after  the  spoken  word  is  forgotten,  it  may  reap- 
pear to  bless  or  curse  the  writer.  On  those  to  whom  the 
correspondence  of  a  firm  is  intrusted  rests  the  responsi- 
bility of  making  the  correspondence  a  vital  asset  in  build- 
ing the  business,  and  no  one  should  have  this  responsibility 
who  is  without  the  willingness  to  pay  the  price  of  knowing 
what  should  be  in  a  letter,  the  person  to  whom  it  is  sent, 
and  how  to  give  to  th&t  person  the  one  impression  desired ; 
and,  beyond  that,  the  price  of  developing  the  intelligence 
and  character  which  make  a  man  worthy  of  a  place  in  the 
greatest  of  modern  professions. 


Part   I 
THE  PROFESSION  OF  BUSINESS 
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THE  COLLEGE   MAN   IN  BUSINESS1 
CHARLES  M.  SCHWAB 

Mr.  Charles  M.  Schwab  (1862-  ),  who  became  famous  in  1901  when 
he  was  made  president  of  the  newly  formed  United  States  Steel  Corporation, 
had  secured  employment  with  the  Carnegie  Company  as  a  stake-driver  at  a 
dollar  a  day  twenty  years  before.  Pluck  and  ability  won  the  friendship  of 
Mr.  Carnegie,  and  rapid  promotion  followed.  His  success  as  Director- 
General  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  during  the  Great  War  established 
his  reputation  as  an  industrial  leader.  Sympathetic  toward  labor,  believing 
strongly  in  a  personal  relation  between  a  superior  and  inferior,  and  ready 
to  adjust  himself  to  a  changing  social  and  economic  order,  he  represents  the 
most  progressive  of  American  bitsiness  men.  The  fact  that,  like  Mr. 
Carnegie,  he  is  not  wholly  confident  of  the  success  of  the  college  man  in 
business  makes  this  chapter  of  friendly  comment  significant  for  the  student 
looking  to  business  as  a  career. 

THE  relation  of  higher  education  to  industry  always  has 
interested  me.  Several  years  ago  I  spoke  to  a  little  group 
of  New  York  boys  from  the  East  Side  on  the  subject  of 
business  success.  These  youngsters  were  spending  their 
evenings  in  hard  study  after  working  all  day  for  a  living, 
a  splendid  indication  that  they  had  the  right  stuff  in  them. 

I  told  these  boys  that  if  they  kept  to  their  course  they 
stood  as  good  a  chance  of  success  as  any  boys  in  the  world, 
a  better  chance,  in  fact,  than  many  boys  entering  college 
at  their  age  instead  of  stepping  out  into  the  world  of 
practical  affairs.  "The  higher  education  for  which  these 
boys  were  giving  up  three  or  four  of  their  best  years,"  I 

1  Reprinted  from  Succeeding  With  What  You  Have,  by  permission  of  the 
Century  Company. 
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said,  "holds  no  advantage  of  itself  in  the  coming  business 
battle.  It  will  be  valueless  industrially  unless  it  is  accom- 
panied by  a  capacity  for  plain,  hard  work,  for  concen- 
tration, for  clear  thinking.  These  qualities  are  not  learned 
in  text-books." 

To  my  utter  surprise  the  newspapers  the  next  day  quoted 
me  as  being  opposed  to  a  college  education,  indeed,  to 
education  in  any  form.  They  declared  that  I  despised 
learning  and  believed  the  time  spent  in  getting  it  was 
wasted.  This  false  impression  has  had  a  long  life.  Even 
to-day  it  crops  up  occasionally. 

I  am  not  against  college  education.  I  have  never  been. 
Whatever  may  have  been  true  in  the  past,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  to-day  industrial  conditions  favor  the  college 
man.  Old  crudities  are  disappearing;  science  is  dethron- 
ing chance.  Business  is  conducted  on  so  vast  a  scale  that 
the  broadening  effects  of  higher  education,  gained  through 
proper  application,  write  a  large  figure. 

But  the  college  man  who  thinks  that  his  greater  learning 
gives  him  the  privilege  of  working  less  hard  than  the  man 
without  such  an  education  is  going  to  wake  up  in  disaster. 
I  regret  that  some  college  men  enter  industry  with  an 
inflated  notion  of  their  own  value.  They  want  to  capital- 
ize at  once  their  education,  and  the  time  they  spent  in 
getting  it.  They  feel  it  is  unfair  to  begin  at  the  bottom, 
on  the  same  basis  with  a  boy  of  seventeen  or  eighteen  who 
has  never  been  to  college. 

A  college  man,  entering  industry,  is  worth  no  more  to 
his  employer  than  a  common-school  or  high-school  boy, 
unless  he  happens  to  be  taking  up  some  position  in  which 
higher  education  is  directly  applied.  Even  then  he  has 
to  adjust  himself.  Neither  knowledge  of  the  classics  nor 
mathematical  proficiency  can  be  converted  overnight  into 
a  marketable  commodity. 

Higher  education  has  its  chance  later,  when  the  college 
boy  has  mastered  all  the  minor  details  of  the  business. 
Then,  if  he  went  to  college  with  serious  purpose  and  studied 
hard  and  systematically,  he  has  the  advantage  of  a  thor- 
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oughly  trained  mind  to  tackle  larger  problems,  a  mind 
which  should  be  broader  and  more  flexible  because  of  its 
greater  powers  of  imagination  and  logical  reasoning. 

Real  success  is  won  only  by  hard,  honest,  persistent 
toil.  Unless  a  young  man  gets  accustomed  to  that  in 
school  he  is  going  to  have  a  very  hard  time  getting  accus- 
tomed to  it  outside.  The  chap  who  goes  to  college  only 
because  it  suits  his  parents  to  send  him,  and  who  drifts 
dreamily  through  his  classes,  gets  a  disagreeable  jolt  when 
he  lands  a  job  outside,  with  a  salary  attached  to  it. 

Furthermore,  if  the  college  man  thinks  that  his  education 
gives  him  a  higher  social  status,  he  is  riding  for  a  fall. 
Some  college  men,  too — not  the  average  ones,  fortunately 
—have  pride  in  their  mental  attainments  that  is  almost 
arrogance.  Employers  find  it  difficult  to  control,  guide, 
and  train  such  men.  Their  spirit  of  superiority  bars  the 
path  of  progress. 

Most  college  men  are  free  from  this  false  pride.  But 
occasionally  employers  come  in  contact  with  one  who  has 
it,  and  judge  all  college  men  by  him.  In  business  we  buy 
by  sample,  and  sometimes  the  wrong  sort  of  sample  from 
an  institution  of  higher  learning  makes  an  employer  feel 
as  Robert  Hall  felt  when  he  wrote  of  Kippis  that,  "He 
might  be  a  very  clever  man  by  nature,  for  aught  I  know, 
but  he  laid  so  many  books  on  top  of  his  head  that  his 
brains  could  not  move." 

While  I  have  no  sympathy  with  this  occasional  preju- 
dice against  college  men,  yet  I  have  found  frequently  that 
the  very  fact  of  having  been  denied  a  higher  education 
works  in  favor  of  the  common-school  boy.  He  has  to 
labor  after  hours  for  his  education;  nights  and  holidays 
he  has  hammered  at  the  forge  of  ambition.  Success  is 
built  on  such  habits.  College  men  are  likely  to  think 
their  evenings  are  meant  for  music,  society,  the  theater, 
rather  than  for  study  that  will  add  to  their  business 
knowledge. 

For  some  college  men  it  is  a  hard  descent  from  the  heights 
of  theory  to  the  plains  of  every-day  facts  and  common 
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sense.  Sometimes  years  of  book  learning  come  to  grief 
before  a  problem  that  is  disposed  of  out  of  hand  by  men 
whose  wits  have  been  ground  to  an  edge  by  practical  every- 
day experience. 

Thomas  A.  Edison,  who  never  saw  the  inside  of  a  college 
as  a  student,  once  had  in  his  laboratory  a  man  fresh  from 
one  of  our  great  universities,  where  he  had  been  graduated 
at  the  head  of  his  class.  Soon  this  young  Bachelor  of 
Arts  met  much  that  upset  his  pet  theories.  But  he  would 
not  readjust  these  theories.  When  things  were  done  con- 
trary to  rules  laid  down  in  the  books,  he  looked  on  with 
indulgence. 

One  day  Mr.  Edison  unscrewed  from  its  socket  an  in- 
candescent electric  light  bulb.  "Find  the  cubic  contents 
of  this,"  he  said  to  the  college  graduate. 

To  work  out  the  problem  by  mathematical  route  was 
about  as  difficult  as  squaring  the  circle.  But  the  college 
student  went  at  it  boldly.  Reams  of  paper  were  figured 
and  disfigured  by  his  energetic  pencil  during  the  next  few 
days.  Finally  he  brought  to  Mr.  Edison  the  result  of  his 
calculations.  "You're  at  least  ten  per  cent,  out  of  the 
way,"  said  the  inventor.  The  graduate,  sublimely  confi- 
dent, disputed  this. 

"All  right,"  said  Edison,  calmly.     "Let's  find  out." 

The  graduate  took  out  his  pencil,  ready  for  another  siege 
at  mathematics,  but  the  inventor  quietly  picked  up  a 
small  hammer  and  knocked  the  tip  off  the  blown  end  of 
the  bulb.  Then  he  filled  the  bulb  with  water,  weighed  it, 
and  in  about  a  minute  had  arrived  absolutely  at  the  result. 
It  showed  that  the  complex  mathematical  calculations  of 
the  college  man  were  at  least  ten  per  cent,  out  of  the  way. 

Fortunately,  the  lesson  went  home,  and  afterward  the 
star  student  became  an  excellent  practical  electrician. 


THE  HIGHER  EDUCATION  AS  A  TRAINING 

FOR  BUSINESS1 
HARRY  PRATT  JUDSON 

Dr.  Harry  Pratt  Judson  (1840-  ),  since  1907  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  and  for  many  years  professor  of  political  science  in  the 
university,  wrote  in  1896  a  little  book  which  remains,  after  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  one  of  the  most  thoughtful  and  inspiring  of  the  discussions 
of  the  relation  of  education  to  business.  Only  the  end  of  the  book  is  reprinted 
here.  The  earlier  part  contains  comment  upon  such  topics  as  "College 
Weaklings,"  "  What  We  Mean  by  Business,"  and  "  The  Place  of  Honor  in 
Business,"  all  of  which  should  be  read  by  the  college  student  who  expects  to 
be  a  business  man.  The  wJiole  book  is  a  plea  for  the  development  of  many- 
sided  business  men  who  look  upon  the  world  not  merely  as  a  field  for  the 
battle  of  the  market,  but  also  as  a  means  for  growth  in  happiness,  culture, 
and  character,  and  who  fill  a  large  place  because  they  are  in  contact  with 
life  at  many  -points. 

IT  is  just  as  well  to  remember  that,  after  all,  business  is 
not  the  whole  of  life.  To  be  sure,  it  is  a  very  large  part, 
and  a  very  important  part.  Still,  life  has  many  sides  be- 
sides the  business  side.  An  excellent  man  of  business  may 
be  a  bad  citizen,  a  bad  father,  an  unhappy  man.  One 
may  succeed  in  business  and  yet  even  in  his  own  judg- 
ment make  a  failure  of  life;  and  it  is  possible  to  fail  in 
business,  but  yet  to  make  life  a  glorious  success.  In  short, 
business  is,  in  truth,  a  means  to  an  end.  That  end  is  a 
good,  all-around  life.  Without  the  products  of  business 
activity  such  a  life  is  difficult,  but  the  means  should  not 
be  mistaken  for  the  end.  Suppose  one  succeeds  in  getting 
a  large  fortune  and  nothing  else.  What  does  he  amount 
to?  He  has  money,  with  no  sort  of  idea  as  to  its  best  use. 

1  Reprinted  from  The  Higher  Education  as  a  Training  for  Business  (Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  Press),  by  permission  of  President  Judson. 
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He  has  power  and  doesn't  know  what  to  do  with  it.  He 
is  like  a  superb  steam-engine,  which  has  been  built  up 
with  great  labor  and  pains,  which  works  magnificently, 
but  which  runs  nothing  but  itself.  The  piston  slides  in 
and  out,  the  balance-wheel  whirs,  and  steam  puffs  busily, 
but  there  is  no  power  belt.  The  engine  doesn't  really  do 
anything,  after  all.  So  it  is  with  a  man  who  has  established 
a  business,  who  has  amassed  a  fortune.  He  has  only  got 
possession  of  a  tool.  Now,  what  is  he  going  to  do  with  it? 
What  does  he  know  how  to  do  with  it?  What  does  he 
want  to  do  with  it?  There  is  the  test. 

To  succeed  in  business  and  to  succeed  in  life,  then,  are 
two  things  which  are  not  always  conjoined.  They  should 
be.  The  best  success  is  to  succeed  in  both.  But,  then, 
success  is  no  small  thing,  and  implies  no  small  knowledge. 
Modern  life  is  very  complex.  There  were  times,  before 
the  day  of  railroads  and  telegraphs  and  newspapers,  when 
few  people  had  many  things  to  think  about.  Life  was 
slow.  Nothing  happened  very  often.  The  deliberate  jog- 
trot of  existence  favored  a  placid  frame  of  mind  which 
seldom  was  disturbed  from  without  and  rarely  required 
any  feverish  energy  from  within.  Men  and  cabbages  were 
not  so  far  apart  as  they  are  now. 

But  all  that  is  changed.  Human  knowledge  has  not 
merely  been  added  to,  it  has  been  multiplied.  New 
thoughts  are  turning  up  on  all  sides  with  bewildering 
rapidity.  The  quiet  stream  of  life  which  flowed  between 
meadows,  reflecting  on  all  its  still  surface  the  willows  and 
the  blue  sky  and  the  mild-eyed  kine,  has  become  a  rushing 
torrent  which  turns  the  wheels  of  countless  busy  mills  in 
its  rapid  way  to  the  infinite  ocean.  The  mere  dreamer  is 
out  of  date.  Men  must  be  thinking  and  doing  with  ner- 
vous energy.  Then*  minds  are  wide  awake.  The  pace 
is  set  by  steam  now,  and  not  by  oxen.  People  are  no 
longer  provincial.  The  whole  world  belongs  to  everybody. 

In  these  new  social  conditions  it  is  plain  enough  that  the 
adjustment  of  the  individual  to  society  is  no  longer  the 
relatively  simple  thing  that  it  was.  One  who  would  fill 
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any  considerable  place  in  the  world  mast  understand  the 
world  in  more  than  a  fragmentary  way,  and  that  under- 
standing implies  a  wide  and  varied  training.  Is  it  not 
reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  best  training  for  business 
will  at  the  same  time  enable  one  to  grapple  with  business 
problems,  and  to  subordinate  business  achievements  to 
their  higher  ends?  It  will  be  training  for  success  in  the 
acquisition  of  wealth  and  for  equal  success  in  the  use  and 
enjoyment  of  it.  Thus  will  success  in  business  lead  to 
that  wider  success  in  life  of  which  the  former  is  only  a 
part. 

THE  REQUIREMENTS  OF  BUSINESS 

Confining  attention  for  the  present  to  the  immediate 
demands  of  adaptation  to  business,  let  us  see  what  the 
most  essential  of  these  demands  are. 

First  of  all,  surely  nothing  is  more  essential  than  indus- 
try. Perhaps  it  is  true  that  most  people  are  by  nature 
lazy,  and  work  hard  only  under  the  impulse  of  necessity. 
To  be  sure,  almost  any  one  may  be  energetic  on  occasion — 
this  is  what  athletes  call  a  "spurt";  but  sustained  appli- 
cation for  a  long  period  of  time — this  is  what  wears  on 
one's  patience,  and  this  is  what  tells  in  the  race  of  life. 
"It's  doggedness  as  does  it,"  is  an  old  saying,  as  true  as 
it  is  homely.  No  one  is  fit  for  success  in  business  unless 
so  far  under  the  mastery  of  his  will  that  he  can  compel 
himself  to  work  hard  and  steadily;  indeed,  his  training 
is  not  complete  until  the  effort  disappears,  and  patient 
labor,  whether  by  body  or  mind,  becomes  a  habit. 

But  mere  industry  is  not  enough.  In  order  to  tell, 
labor  must  be  well  directed;  and  to  that  end  one  must 
know  what  he  is  about.  He  must  understand  his  business. 
He  must  know  people  and  how  to  deal  with  them.  He 
must  have  a  wide  knowledge  which  has  no  apparent  bear- 
ing on  his  immediate  affairs — a  knowledge  which  we  com- 
monly call  intelligence.  A  successful  business  man  must 
be  an  intelligent  man — a  man  who  understands. 

But   knowledge   and   industry   are   not   enough.     The 
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business  man's  mind  should  not  only  be  well  stored,  but 
acute  as  well.  He  should  be  able  to  see  a  point,  and 
quickly  at  that.  The  turns  of  business  life  often  require 
instant  perception,  prompt  decision,  rapid  action.  One  on 
whose  mind  an  idea  dawns  slowly — who  digests  facts  as 
an  anaconda  does  a  pig,  in  a  semi-comatose  state — such 
a  one  will  seldom  form  an  opinion  before  the  time  for 
action  has  passed.  He  is  like  the  old  lady  on  the  under- 
ground railroad  train  in  London.  Being  very  stout,  she 
felt  obliged  to  back  slowly  out  of  the  car  at  her  station.  ^ 
But  before  she  was  half-way  out  the  guard  came  along,  \ 
and  thought  she  was  getting  in,  so  he  briskly  pushed  her 
in  the  car,  slammed  the  door,  and  away  went  the  train. 
She  went  five  times  around  the  entire  circuit  of  London, 
repeating  the  attempt  each  tune  she  came  to  her  station, 
before  she  was  able  to  get  out,  finally.  Business  doesn't 
wait  for  sleepy  people.  An  acute  and  ready  mind  is 
essential. 

Reliability,  too,  is  quite  as  important  an  element  of 
success.  Business  consists  of  dealing  with  men,  and  no 
one  can  long  deal  successfully  with  men  unless  they  learn 
to  depend  on  him.  They  must  be  confident  that  he  can 
do  what  he  attempts.  They  must  feel  sure  that  he  will 
do  what  he  agrees  to  do.  A  man  who  has  thus  won  the 
confidence  of  his  associates  is  on  the  highroad  to  success. 
A  reputation  for  reliability  is  an  invaluable  asset. 

In  short,  a  business  man's  resources  cannot  all  be  de- 
posited in  the  bank.  They  include  three  separate  things — 
what  he  has,  what  he  is  in  himself,  and  the  good  opinion 
of  his  fellow-men.  Without  any  one  of  these  three  a  man 
is  handicapped,  and  he  can  hardly  get  the  first  and  the 
third  unless  he  has  in  himself  the  four  prime  qualities,  of 
industry,  intelligence,  acuteness,  and  reliability. 

How  THE  HIGHER  EDUCATION  TRAINS  TO  INDUSTRY 

The  habit  of  sustained  mental  application  is  got  only  by 
persistently  applying  the  mind  to  work  in  a  systematic 
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way;  and  in  no  other  line  of  life  is  such  systematic  mental 
labor  so  uniformly  required  as  in  our  higher  institutions  of 
learning.  In  not  a  few  lines  of  employment  there  are  busy 
times  and  slack  times.  Now,  for  a  long  time  there  is  little 
to  strain  the  attention,  and  then  for  a  while  every  nerve 
is  taut.  But  in  college  the  work  is  almost  absolutely  uni- 
form. It  can  be  successfully  done  only  by  regular  appli- 
cation, day  by  day,  week  in  and  week  out.  It  is  work  of 
a  kind,  too,  calculated  to  draw  out  the  best  powers  at  the 
student's  control.  He  is  constantly  thinking,  reasoning, 
learning,  trying  to  understand.  He  is  incessantly  training 
himself  to  submit  to  his  will — to  work  when  he  would 
rather  idle,  to  think  when  he  would  rather  dream.  A  good 
student  in  college  lives  a  busy  life.  His  days  are  marked 
out  into  definite  portions,  and  to  each  is  allotted  a  specific 
task.  He  works  with  energy  from  morning  till  night — 
often  into  the  night.  He  is  no  sluggard.  Even  his  spurts 
are  energetic.  Lounging  plays  a  small  part  in  college  life. 
Baseball,  football,  tennis,  are  games  which  hardly  encour- 
age indolence.  College  politics  puts  one  on  the  qui  vive. 
The  editor  of  a  college  paper  has  no  sinecure. 

In  truth,  a  college  is  a  hive  of  industry.  There  are 
drones,  no  doubt,  and  sometimes  they  buzz  more  than  the 
workers.  But  they  are  the  minority.  No  one  can  be  a 
respectable  student  in  a  good  college  without  very  sys- 
tematic industry — without  forming  the  habit  of  working 
steadily  and  cheerfully. 

Business  is  not  always  merely  so  much  labor.  It  pre- 
sents constantly  new  difficulties,  new  problems  to  solve, 
and  that  is  just  the  nature  of  a  student's  work.  He  has 
by  no  means  only  so  much  to  learn,  which  can  be  swallowed 
by  the  yard  as  the  Neapolitan  peasants  seem  to  do  with 
their  macaroni.  College  life  is  full  of  knotty  questions. 
There  is  a  daily  grapple  with  these  difficulties.  There  are 
strength  and  confidence  learned  by  experience  and  suc- 
cess. In  short,  the  well-trained  college  man  knows  how  to 
work  patiently  and  hard,  how  to  wrestle  with  new  ques- 
tions, how  to  keep  at  a  thing  until  he  masters  it;  and  this 
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is  the  very  essence  of  the  habit  of  business.  The  higher 
education  should  give  just  the  training  in  industry  which 
a  business  life  demands. 


WHAT  SORT  OF  INTELLIGENCE  THE  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

GIVES 

It  is  a  common  notion  that  the  student  comes  out  of 
college  laden  only  with  "book  knowledge,"  and  that  "book 
knowledge"  is  of  necessity  unpractical  and,  in  the  main, 
probably  more  or  less  useless.  This  is  an  imperfect  notion, 
like  many  others,  which  people  form  without  adequate 
investigation.  The  fact  is  that  the  higher  education  deals 
with  a  great  mass  of  knowledge  which  has  a  very  immediate 
bearing  on  the  conduct  of  life.  Language  and  literature 
and  history  are  not  mere  intellectual  luxuries.  They  are 
the  record  of  what  men  have  been  thinking  and  doing  in 
many  lands  and  hi  many  ages.  No  one  can  be  the  worse 
for  such  knowledge,  no  matter  what  his  purposes,  and  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  modes  of  human  thought  and 
action  under  a  wide  variety  of  conditions  surely  is  not  a 
bad  preparation  to  understand  men  when  one  comes  to 
deal  actively  with  them. 

But  there  is  another  class  of  knowledge  afforded  by  the 
higher  education  which  has  a  very  immediate  bearing  on 
affairs.  Every  advanced  modern  college  gives  much  atten- 
tion to  what  we  may  call,  roughly  speaking,  the  social 
sciences.  By  this  we  mean  a  study  of  society  as  it  is  to-day. 
There  is  an  analysis  of  the  structure  and  working  of  gov- 
ernment; the  essentials  of  law,  public  and  private;  the 
elements  of  economics,  including  an  investigation  of  in- 
dustrial methods  and  of  the  principles  of  finance.  This 
sort  of  study  does  not  by  any  means  consist  in  the  mere 
teaching  of  shadowy  theories.  It  rather  involves  a  careful 
investigation  of  facts  and  a  training  in  drawing  sound  con- 
clusions. The  knowledge  thus  reached  is  of  the  utmost 
value  to  every  man  who  has  to  do  with  actual  affairs. 
This  value  may  be  said  to  lie  mainly,  perhaps,  in  enabling 
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one  to  avoid  mistakes.  The  experience  of  people  who  have 
been  working  under  erroneous  ideas,  the  experiments 
which  have  been  made  and  have  failed,  the  proved  prin- 
ciples of  safe  policy,  the  legal  ideas  which  underlie  our 
society,  all  these  are  the  material  of  an  intelligence  which 
is  of  the  highest  moment  to  business  life.  More  of  it 
would  have  prevented  a  multitude  of  wild  enterprises  with 
their  inevitable  loss  to  their  projectors  and  disaster  to  the 
community. 

Another  essential  part  of  the  modern  higher  education 
includes  the  material  sciences.  Chemistry  and  physics, 
geology  and  biology;  without  these  and  similar  branches 
a  modern  college  course  is  impossible.  But  all  these  deal 
with  subject-matter  of  knowledge  which  has  an  eminently 
practical  bearing.  These  are  the  things  in  which  the  world 
to-day  is  making  tremendous  progress.  They  are  filled 
with  the  most  absorbing  interest.  With  the  vast  expan- 
sion of  scientific  knowledge  the  control  of  material  forces 
is  also  extended.  With  the  extension  of  that  control  the 
means  and  methods  of  business  are  from  time  to  time 
fairly  revolutionized,  and  it  is  plain  that  scientific  knowl- 
edge has  a  very  significant  business  value. 

The  higher  education,  then,  is  calculated  to  give  a  broad 
intelligence  which  fits  one  the  better  to  understand  any 
business  problems,  and  with  this  broad  intelligence  it 
should  be  noticed  that  such  problems  are  approached  from 
above  rather  than  from  below.  There  is  a  great  difference 
between  reaching  up  to  understand  a  situation  and  reach- 
ing down  to  it. 

Of  course,  no  man,  no  matter  what  his  general  intelli- 
gence, is  fitted  for  a  specific  business  until  he  has  also 
mastered  the  special  knowledge  which  belongs  to  it.  But, 
as  a  rule,  the  acquisition  of  that  special  knowledge  is  not 
difficult  to  one  who  has  already  found  out  how  to  learn 
and  how  to  do.  He  will  grasp  rapidly  and  learn  readily. 
And,  as  compared  with  one  who  has  merely  acquired  the 
special  knowledge,  the  highly  educated  man  has  an  ad- 
vantage in  his  wider  range  of  intelligence.  It  is  of  enor- 
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mous  value  when  one  learns  something  to  be  able  to  put 
it  in  relation  with  something  else.  If,  however,  the  num- 
ber of  things  one  knows  is  small,  there  are  not  many  re- 
lations which  can  be  found  for  it.  But  a  man  whose  mind 
is  full  never  gets  a  new  idea  without  at  once  seeing  its 
bearing  on  a  great  number  of  other  ideas;  and  a  business 
man  whose  mind  in  this  way  bristles  with  hooks  for  grap- 
pling with  facts  is  sure  to  have  so  fresh  an  intelligence 
that  his  business  is  no  mere  routine. 

The  highest  education  makes  an  intelligent  man;  and 
the  more  intelligent  a  man  is,  other  things  being  equal, 
the  better  adapted  he  is  for  business. 

THE  HIGHER  EDUCATION  GIVES  MENTAL  GRASP 

A  large  part  of  education  consists  in  the  training  it  gives. 
Knowledge  may  be  power,  but  a  disciplined  mind  is  power- 
ful. Of  course  discipline  can  be  obtained  in  many  ways, 
and  it  is  by  no  means  lacking  as  the  result  of  an  orderly 
business  experience.  Good  training  in  a  good  college,  how- 
ever, is  a  mental  gymnastic,  than  which  none  better  has 
yet  been  found.  In  fact,  the  knowledge  which  a  student 
may  acquire  is  by  no  means  so  important  as  the  control 
of  his  own  mind,  which  he  should  get  from  his  college 
education.  No  matter  if  he  cannot  read  a  page  of  Latin, 
demonstrate  a  single  proposition  in  trigonometry,  or  recite 
the  simplest  chemical  formula.  All  this  can  be  passed  by, 
provided  he  has  learned  how  to  think,  how  to  use  any  or 
all  the  powers  of  his  mind  readily,  accurately,  and  vigor- 
ously, at  will.  This  is  the  richest  fruit  of  a  college  course. 
For  this  a  well-planned  curriculum  has  been  constructed. 
For  this  the  ablest  professors  give  their  best  efforts.  Presi- 
dent Garfield  is  credited  with  saying  that  "a  good  enough 
college  for  him  was  a  log  with  himself  on  one  end  of  it  anl- 
Mark  Hopkins,  the  venerable  president  of  Williams  Cod 
lege,  on  the  other."  What  he  meant  was  that  the  training 
in  thinking  which  that  incomparable  teacher  could  give 
was  really  a  liberal  education  in  itself,  and  he  was  quite 
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right.  To  have  a  mind  stored  with  knowledge  is  a  good 
thing.  To  have  a  mind  under  perfect  control  at  all  times 
is  a  far  more  important  thing.  Such  a  mind  will  know 
at  once  how  and  where  to  get  any  information. 

In  other  words,  the  higher  education  supplies  both 
knowledge  and  power;  and  of  these  power  is  the  more 
important. 

Now,  it  is  just  this  trained  alertness  of  mind  which  busi- 
ness needs  above  all.  One  may  get  it  without  much 
schooling;  but  the  college  man  who  has  improved  his 
opportunities  is  sure  to  have  it.  He  can  think  quickly, 
he  can  think  accurately,  he  can  see  a  point  at  once,  he  has 
no  need  of  laborious  explanations.  In  short,  he  has  ready 
command  of  the  tool  which  every  business  man  must  use 
—his  head.  Of  course,  if  he  has  sawdust  in  his  head,  as 
some  college  students  appear  to  have,  not  much  can  be 
expected  of  him.  But  in  that  case  he  certainly  would  have 
been  no  more  efficient  even  if  he  had  never  gone  to  college. 
Sawdust  brains  are  neither  hurt  nor  helped  by  education. 

THE  HIGHER  EDUCATION  SHOULD  GIVE  A  HIGH  SENSE 

OF  HONOR 

It  is  not  all  college  students  who  have  a  delicate  sense 
of  honor — more's  the  pity — but,  after  all,  those  who  do 
not  are  the  exception  to  a  very  general  rule.  The  con- 
ditions under  which  students  meet  and  associate  in  college 
are  such  as  to  develop  genuine  qualities.  Shams  are 
quickly  seen  through  and  cordially  despised.  Meanness 
and  real  vulgarity  are  looked  down  upon.  Such  rough 
and  boisterous  ways  as  students  are  apt  to  affect  come 
from  the  overflow  of  animal  spirits,  and  at  least  have  in 
them  nothing  sneaking.  On  the  contrary,  there  grows  up 
among  the  young  men  an  ideal  of  a  gentleman  which,  if 
not  altogether  above  criticism,  has  at  least  this  sound 
quality — respect  for  one's  word.  A  gentleman  is  above 
falsehood  or  low  trickery;  he  scorns  it  because  he  respects 

himself. 
2 
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Is  not  this,  after  all,  the  essence  of  the  character  of  a 
gentleman?  That  is  a  character  which  many  affect  and 
which  not  a  few  misconceive.  Some  seem  to  think  it  lies 
in  the  proper  necktie,  the  correct  hat,  the  crease  in  the 
trousers.  Others  place  it  in  "good  manners"  of  the  ball- 
room or  parlor  type — they  become  carpet  knights.  Many 
are  sure  that  to  be  a  gentleman  depends,  at  least,  in  some 
way  on  what  "they  say,"  on  what  "they  are  wearing," 
on  what  custom  prescribes,  on  "correct"  manners.  But 
all  these  put  the  standard  outside  oneself.  The  real 
gentleman  has  his  standard  within.  He  respects  himself, 
and  so  he  scorns  an  action  which  he  knows  to  be  low  or 
mean.  He  scorns  it,  not  because  he  fears  the  opinion  of 
others,  but  because  he  does  not  wish  to  forfeit  his  own 
good  opinion.  He  is  not  veneered. 

It  is  this  type  which,  on  the  whole,  the  higher  education 
tends  to  develop.  No  college  can  make  a  gentleman  out 
of  a  cad;  but  all  our  colleges  do  in  greater  or  less  degree 
impress  sound  ideas.  No  young  man  can  go  successfully 
through  a  course  of  liberal  learning  without  getting  a 
pretty  clear  notion  of  what  self-respect  demands,  and  with- 
out trying  in  the  main  to  stick  to  what  is  honorable  and 
clean.  Such  a  man  will  not  be  found  wanting  when  he  is 
tried.  He  will  do  what  he  agrees,  he  will  be  above  low 
tricks,  he  will  perform  duties  faithfully,  he  will  be  a  reliable 
man. 

THE  HIGHER  EDUCATION  ADAPTS  ONE  TO  SOCIETY  AT 

LARGE 

"My  foot  is  on  my  native  heath,"  was  the  exultant  cry 
of  MacGregor.  He  was  at  home  and  he  feared  nothing. 
He  knew  every  inch  of  the  mountains — the  mountain  air 
in  his  nostrils  was  like  wine  to  quicken  the  blood — he  was 
easily  confident  in  his  strength  and  skill,  he  was  master 
among  his  men.  But  MacGregor,  in  his  tartan  plaid  and 
kilt,  walking  down  the  crowded  street  of  a  great  capital, 
would  have  been  awkward  and  constrained.  Every  gamin 
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would  have  mocked  him.  He  would  have  been  out  of 
place — bewildered  amid  his  strange  surroundings — con- 
fused and  uncertain.  His  strength  and  skill  would  have 
been  useless. 

How  many  a  business  man  is  like  MacGregor?  In  his 
own  office,  among  his  familiar  surroundings,  he  is  full  of 
energy  and  confidence.  He  knows  what  to  do  and  how 
to  do  it.  He  exactly  fits  his  environment — he  is  at  home. 
But  if  he  is  a  man  of  limited  education  and  experience,  as 
soon  as  he  is  put  in  other  surroundings  he  is  quite  at  sea. 
He  does  not  know  how  to  meet  another  type  of  men  than 
that  to  which  he  is  accustomed.  In  short,  he  is  provincial. 
His  circle  of  life  is  very  small,  and  he  is  lost  if  he  strays 
out  of  it. 

The  higher  education  broadens  the  circle  of  existence. 
It  makes  one  a  man  of  the  world,  at  home  anywhere  and 
among  any  class  of  men.  One's  business  may  be  small, 
but  there  is  a  whole  vast  world  outside  of  it  with  which 
education  has  made  him  familiar,  so  he  is  not  tethered  to 
a  spot.  If  circumstances  lead  him  outside  the  daily  rou- 
tine, there  is  no  difficulty.  That  is  just  the  difference 
which  education  makes.  A  man  of  limited  education  is 
in  touch  with  life  in  a  few  points.  Wide  education  brings 
contact  with  life  at  many  points.  And  this  multiplication 
of  contact  with  life  just  to  that  extent  multiplies  the  man. 
The  possibility  of  understanding  and  enjoyment  is  much 
greater;  the  comprehension  and  grasp  of  business  oppor- 
tunities are  vastly  greater;  and  especially  there  is  room 
for  wider  social  influence.  Very  much  of  life  lies  outside 
the  avocation  in  which  a  livelihood  and  a  fortune  are  made. 
In  the  church,  in  the  club,  in  politics,  in  public  enterprises 
of  all  kinds,  there  is  room  for  strong  and  able  men  to  be 
felt.  Small  men,  to  be  sure,  find  it  all  they  can  do  to  fill 
a  small  place  in  the  world;  but  men  with  big  brains  and 
big  hearts  are  like  the  housewife's  loaves  of  bread,  which 
she  sets  by  the  stove  to  rise — they  are  sure  to  run  over  a 
small  pan;  and  when  a  man  of  energy  and  ability  finds 
himself  taking  a  part  in  the  larger  affairs  of  life,  he  will  be 
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only  too  glad  to  be  well  fitted  for  its  activities.  This  fitness 
the  higher  education  affords.  It  makes  a  man  much  more 
than  a  business  man. 


Many  a  man  has  made  a  fortune  and  then  has  no  idea 
what  to  do  with  it.  Of  course,  he  can  go  on  accumulating 
more  money;  in  many  cases  he  finds  his  main  enjoyment 
in  that.  But  the  truth  is  that  wealth  in  itself  amounts 
to  little;  its  real  value  lies  hi  the  enormous  possibilities 
which  it  opens.  It  is  a  great  power,  and  one  who  knows 
what  can  be  done  with  it  realizes  that  it  is  not  so  much 
the  possession  of  wealth  as  the  use  of  wealth  which  makes 
it  desirable;  and  it  is  quite  as  much  an  art  to  use  money 
so  as  to  get  the  most  out  of  it  as  it  is  to  acquire  it.  "Coal- 
Oil  Johnny"  suddenly  found  himself  in  possession  of  a 
vast  fortune.  He  was  an  untrained,  ignorant  boy.  He 
squandered  his  money  in  such  coarse  pleasures  as  he  could 
comprehend,  and  presently  he  was  poor  again.  He  not 
only  did  not  know  how  to  keep  riches,  but  he  had  not  the 
least  idea  how  to  use  them  for  his  own  lasting  enjoyment. 
Of  course  that  was  an  extreme  case;  but  there  is  a  wide 
difference  in  this  regard  between  one  whose  training  has 
all  gone  to  make  him  a  mere  business  man,  and  one  who 
has  been  educated  with  wider  views.  A  highly  educated 
man  is  many-sided.  He  appreciates  and  enjoys  many 
things.  To  him  wealth  is  a  key  which  unlocks  many  doors, 
and  he  knows  where  the  doors  are  and  to  what  they  lead. 
He  is  at  home  everywhere.  He  is  not  provincial,  but  cos- 
mopolitan hi  his  way  of  life.  He  is  a  citizen  of  the  world. 

WHO  SHOULD  Go  TO  COLLEGE 

Should  it  be  the  aim  to  send  every  boy  to  college? 
Plainly  not,  any  more  than  to  make  every  boy  a  lawyer 
or  a  druggist,  In  the  first  place,  there  will  always  be  the 
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great  army  of  those  whose  circumstances  are  such  that 
there  is  no  question  of  higher  education.  Then  there  are 
the  few  who  are  so  bent  on  getting  an  education  that 
nothing  will  keep  them  from  college.  With  neither  of 
these  classes  need  there  be  any  trouble.  The  question 
will  arise  only  with  those  boys  who  can  afford  the  time 
and  expense  of  a  college  course,  but  who  are  quite  surely 
destined  for  business.  With  them,  will  a  college  training 
pay? 

It  will  pay  if  there  is  any  likelihood  of  a  career  in  some 
of  the  larger  fields  of  business  activity.  A  boy  who  prob- 
ably will  not  get  much  beyond  the  position  of  assistant 
in  a  retail  grocery  may  as  well  be  satisfied  with  a  common- 
school  training;  but  a  business  man  who  can  give  his  son 
some  advantages  of  a  start  in  life  may  well  include  in  those 
advantages  a  college  education.  If  the  boy  is  of  the  right 
sort  he  will,  in  college,  form  habits  of  methodical  industry, 
quite  as  well  as  in  the  factory.  He  will  learn  a  larger  in- 
telligence than  can  be  given  by  mere  business  experience. 
His  mind  will  be  trained  to  ready  command  of  all  its  facul- 
ties. If,  again,  he  is  the  right  sort  of  boy  he  will  learn  a 
high  sense  of  honor.  Beyond  all  this  he  will  become 
adapted  for  social  life  in  all  its  forms;  he  will  be  at  home 
anywhere,  and  he  will  have  his  ideas  so  broadened,  and  his 
tastes  so  cultivated,  that  he  will  know  how  to  make  the 
most  of  life  wherever  he  is.  He  will  be  a  larger  part  of  the 
community. 

As  a  rule,  however,  such  a  boy  should  be  allowed  to  go 
to  college;  he  should  not  be  sent.  Unless  he  has  some 
taste  for  study  and  some  ambition  for  higher  learning,  the 
likelihood  of  his  benefiting  by  college  life  is  small.  It  is 
by  no  means  essential  that  he  should  be  a  brilliant  scholar; 
he  should  be  a  respectable  one.  It  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  a  distaste  for  study  by  no  means  implies  dullness, 
and  many  a  boy  who  is  driven  to  college  is  spoiled  by  so 
doing.  Let  him  follow  his  bent.  Only  in  doing  that  let 
him  get  the  discipline  of  will  power  that  comes  from  hard 
work  systematically  done,  whether  it  is  agreeable  or  not. 
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But  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  widened  scope 
and  increasing  complexity  of  modern  business  life  require 
more  and  more  of  a  higher  training.  One  cannot  safely 
go  by  the  practices  of  a  past  generation.  Great  business 
undertakings  to-day  are  demanding  men  of  the  broadest 
intelligence  and  of  trained  intellect.  There  will  be  in- 
creasing room  for  such  men,  and  such  men  need  the  light 
and  the  culture  of  the  higher  education. 

In  fine,  a  boy  who  is  inclined  to  go  to  college  should  be 
encouraged  in  that  ambition  if  the  way  is  clear.  Other 
things  equal,  he  will  be  a  better  business  man  for  his 
college  training;  and  he  will  be  a  larger  man. 


A  NEW  COLLEGE   DEGREE1 
FRANK  A.  VANDERLIP 

Mr.  Frank  A.  Vanderlip  (1864-  )  has  won  a  reputation  for  states- 
manlike qualities  as  well  as  for  brilliant  success  in  business.  He  was 
born  at  Aurora,  Illinois,  attended  the  Universities  of  Illinois  and  Chicago, 
and  was  for  a  time  a  reporter  for  the  ''Chicago  Tribune."  He  first  won  fame 
as  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  during  the  Spanish-American  War. 
In  1901  he  became  vice-president  of  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York, 
of  which  he  became  president  in  1909.  During  the  Great  War  he  had 
charge  of  the  sale  of  War  Savings  Certificates.  He  is  the  author  of  several 
books,  including  "The  American  Invasion  of  Europe"  and  "Political 
Problems  of  Europe,"  in  addition  to  "Business  and  Education." 

Like  Mr.  Schwab  and  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  Mr.  Vanderlip 
belongs  to  the  new  order  of  business  men,  who  are  students  of  contemporary 
social  life  as  well  as  of  business,  and  who  think  of  business  in  relation  to 
the  social  and  political  order.  "A  New  College  Degree"  was  originally 
an  address  delivered  at  the  convocation  of  the  University  of  the  State  of 
New  York  in  Albany  in  June,  1905.  It  anticipates  the  tendencies  which 
have  become  more  and  more  manifest  in  the  development  of  education  for 
business  since  that  time — that  is,  increasing  emphasis  upon  professional 
training,  and  more  definite  cultivation  of  what  Mr.  Vanderlip  calls  "a 
proper  sense  of  trusteeship." 

IN  this  gathering  of  professional  educators  I  presume 
nothing  less  than  the  traditional  bravery  of  the  foolish 
would  lead  a  layman  into  a  discussion  of  a  new  phase  of 
higher  education.  That  would  seem  to  be  particularly 
true  in  the  face  of  a  recent  utterance  by  that  revered  dean 
of  American  learning,  President  Eliot  of  Harvard,  when  the 
subject  chosen  is  commercial  education.  President  Eliot 
has  recently  told  us  that  it  is  monstrous — the  strong  adjec- 
tive is  his — that  it  is  monstrous  that  the  common  schools 
should  give  much  time  to  compound  numbers  and  bank 

1  Reprinted  from  Business  and  Education,  by  permission  of  Duffield  & 
Company,  New  York. 
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discount,  and  little  time  to  drawing.  In  the  face  of  that 
vigorous  declaration  against  utilitarianism,  the  layman 
must  be  foolhardy  indeed  who  would  raise  his  voice  in 
advocacy  of  an  education  especially  adapted  to  men  who 
are  to  lead  commercial  lives. 

President  Eliot  has  told  us  further  that  the  main  object 
in  every  school  should  be  not  to  provide  students  with 
means  of  earning  a  livelihood,  but  to  show  them  how  to 
live  happy  and  worthy  lives,  inspired  by  ideals  which  exalt 
both  labor  and  pleasure.  That  desirable  object  he  seems 
to  believe  can  be  best  obtained  by  teaching  children  how 
lines,  straight  and  curved,  lights  and  shades,  form  pictures, 
rather  than  by  leading  their  young  minds  into  the  waste 
places  of  compound  numbers  and  bank  discount. 

On  any  subject  connected  with  education  there  is  no 
opinion  that  should  be  more  revered  than  that  of  the  presi- 
dent of  Harvard.  His  position  is  unique;  his  words  are 
the  voice  of  authority.  This  slighting  opinion  of  bank 
discount  and  compound  numbers  which  Doctor  Eliot  has 
expressed  can,  I  presume,  hardly  be  taken  as  representing 
his  unqualified  view  regarding  practical  education.  Through 
all  time  there  have  been  many  distinguished  utterances  by 
philosophers  and  teachers  as  to  the  meaning  of  education. 
These  men,  however,  have  rarely  agreed  in  their  concepts 
of  the  purpose  and  the  aim  of  education.  Since  the  days 
of  the  Greek  philosophers  there  has  been  little  progress 
toward  a  generally  accepted  view  of  what  education  should 
aim  to  accomplish.  When  the  doctors  of  learning  them- 
selves disagree  perhaps  a  layman  may  be  forgiven  for 
differing  from  them  on  some  points. 

It  is  certain  that  the  college  curriculum  has  undergone 
many  changes  and  much  development  even  within  the 
period  of  years  during  which  most  of  you  have  been  actively 
connected  with  educational  matters.  We  have  seen  great 
changes,  marked  broadening,  and  much  significant  devel- 
opment in  the  studies  generally  prescribed  as  requisite  for 
a  college  course.  Those  changes  have  been  sufficiently 
marked  to  indicate  that  there  is  still,  in  the  minds  of  those 
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who  are  directing  education,  indefiniteness  as  to  what  is 
absolutely  best  in  the  way  of  instruction.  The  changes 
which  have  been  going  on  have  been  sufficiently  rapid 
and  recent  to  lead  one  to  believe  that  there  may  still  be 
important  changes,  still  material  broadening,  in  the  courses 
which  our  colleges  offer.  It  is  logical,  therefore,  to  believe 
that  our  system  of  higher  education  has  not  settled  into 
anything  like  permanent  form.  The  alterations  which  we 
have  seen  indicate  that  there  are  more  to  come.  Curricula 
which  are  to-day  regarded  with  the  highest  veneration 
may  to-morrow,  in  some,  be  found  lacking  and  in  need  of 
modification.  It  is  in  the  belief  that  the  college  curricu- 
lum is  still  in  a  period  of  transition  and  enlargement  that 
I  venture  to  give  my  views  of  one  phase  of  higher  educa- 
tion in  which  I  think  we  are  soon  to  see  distinct  develop- 
ments. 

The  experience  which  I  have  had  in  business,  and  par- 
ticularly the  experience  which  I  have  had  with  young 
college  men  in  business  affairs,  leads  me  to  the  firm  belief 
that  much  may  properly  be  asked  in  the  way  of  a  broad- 
ened university  curriculum.  Much  could  be  added  that 
would  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  individuals  who  are  to 
be  future  leaders  in  business  life.  But  the  added  courses 
would  be  of  value,  not  alone  to  those  individuals,  but  in 
the  future  development  of  commerce  along  right  lines  and 
thus  of  importance  in  working  toward  the  well-being  of 
the  commonwealth. 

I  believe  in  the  educated  man  in  business.  I  believe 
the  present  college  course  is  not  the  best  that  can  be  de- 
vised for  the  training  of  men  who  are  to  be  leaders  in  com- 
mercial and  financial  life.  It  is  true  that  we  have  scien- 
tifically classified  a  few  of  the  principles  and  underlying 
laws  of  commerce  and  finance,  and  we  teach  them  more 
or  less  well.  I  believe  many  more  of  those  laws  and 
principles  can  be  scientifically  classified,  and  can  be  taught, 
and  that  the  result  of  such  teaching  will  make  better  busi- 
ness men,  will  qualify  men  for  great  responsibility  earlier 
in  life,  will  help  solve  the  problems  that  new  commercial 
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conditions  have  raised,  and  will  work  to  our  national 
advantage,  not  only  in  the  way  of  our  pre-eminence  in 
commerce,  but  also  in  the  direction  of  a  clearer  understand- 
ing of  the  true  relation  between  government  and  business, 
and  therefore  toward  a  better  discharge  of  our  duties  as 
citizens. 

There  should  be  no  failure  on  the  part  of  our  educators 
to  appreciate  the  increasing  demands  that  are,  by  the 
changing  character  of  commercial  affairs,  being  laid  upon 
the  abilities  of  business  men.  The  last  two  decades  have 
witnessed  changes  that  make  necessary  an  entirely  new 
order  of  ability  in  business  life.  Those  changes  demand 
a  greatly  superior  training.  We  have  seen  the  capital 
employed  in  business  enterprises  jump  from  millions  to 
billions.  That  change  is  significant  of  something  much 
more  than  mere  growth  in  the  magnitude  of  commercial 
operations.  It  is  significant  of  fundamental  alteration  in 
conditions  and  methods.  We  have  seen  struggling  lines  of 
railways  united  into  systems  and  systems  into  vast  nets, 
all  operated  under  a  single  management.  We  have  seen 
whole  industries  concentrated  into  a  few  combinations, 
and  those  combinations  dominating  their  especial  markets 
throughout  the  world.  These  new  conditions  have  sur- 
rounded us  with  problems  for  the  solution  of  which  ex- 
perience furnishes  neither  rule  nor  precedent.  To  solve 
them  we  need  a  grounding  in  principles,  and  understand- 
ing of  broad,  underlying  laws. 

The  world  is  in  great  measure  becoming  a  commercial 
unit.  The  eye  of  every  business  man  must  be  far-seeing 
enough  to  observe  all  markets  and  survey  all  zones.  A 
significant  word  spoken  in  any  market-place  or  parliament 
of  the  world  instantly  reaches  the  modern  business  man, 
and  he  should  be  prepared  correctly  to  interpret  its 
meaning. 

Electricity  has  annihilated  the  geographies,  for  it  has 
destroyed  the  distinctions  which  gave  geographical  boun- 
daries their  significance.  Political  distinctions  will  con- 
tinue to  live,  languages  and  religions  will  continue  to  differ, 
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but  the  peoples  of  the  earth,  regardless  of  political  boun- 
daries, of  racial  differences,  of  national  ambitions,  are 
coming  rapidly  to  form  one  great  commercial  unity,  one 
economic  organism.  There  are  no  tariff  walls  against 
capital.  The  language  talked  by  money  is  a  universal 
tongue.  The  modern  business  leader,  therefore,  more 
than  was  ever  the  case  before,  needs  a  mind  educated  to 
think  clearly,  needs  the  ability  accurately  to  trace  effect 
to  cause,  and  needs  the  training  that  will  enable  him  to 
understand  the  true  relation  between  far  separated  con- 
ditions and  widely  diverse  influences. 

With  the  limitless  wealth  of  resources  which  we  have 
had  in  America,  the  successful  conduct  of  a  business  enter- 
prise has  been  a  comparatively  easy  matter.  Nothing 
short  of  egregious  error  has  been  likely  to  lead  to  failure. 
Any  ordinary  mistake  in  judging  conditions  or  in  the 
application  of  principles  has,  as  a  rule,  been  obliterated  by 
the  rapidity  of  the  country's  growth  and  the  extent  of  its 
industrial  and  commercial  development.  If  some  of  the 
men  who  have  made  notable  commercial  successes  had 
been  forced  to  face  the  harder  conditions  that  exist  in  the 
Old  World,  the  measure  of  their  success  might  have  been 
very  different.  Had  they  been  confronted  by  a  situation 
where  population  was  pressing  upon  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence, where  all  the  soil  was  under  cultivation,  where  the 
mineral  resources  were  meager,  and  where  there  was  lack- 
ing the  wealth  of  the  virgin  forests,  they  would  have 
needed  greater  abilities  and  better  trained  faculties  in 
order  to  achieve  such  marked  success.  We  are  easily  in- 
clined to  believe  that  we  have  the  best  business  men  in 
the  world.  I  am  disposed  to  agree  with  that  view.  But 
one  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  lavishness  of 
opportunity  has  brought  commercial  success  to  many  who 
have  come  into  the  field  illy  prepared  and  with  small 
ability.  Any  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  commercial  life 
of  Gertnany  and  has  seen  the  successes  there  built  up  out 
of  a  poverty  of  resources — successes,  perhaps,  not  com- 
paring brilliantly  with  some  of  our  own,  until  one  studies 
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the  difficulties  that  had  to  be  surmounted  in  achieving 
them — must  perceive  there  some  elements  of  business 
ability  superior  to  our  own.  There  has  been  an  astonish- 
ing increase  of  wealth  and  an  enormous  expansion  in  com- 
merce in  that  nation.  No  one  searching  for  the  fundamen- 
tal reasons  why  German  commercial  progress  is  relatively 
so  much  greater  than  that  of  other  European  nations,  will 
fail  to  reach  the  conclusion  that  one  of  the  greatest  factors 
in  that  country's  development  has  been  the  prompt  and 
intelligent  use  which  has  been  made  of  the  schools.  The 
Germans  have  to  the  highest  degree  made  practical  appli- 
cation of  their  learning.  They  have  brought  the  true 
scientific  spirit  to  bear  upon  their  every-day  problems. 
Industry  and  commerce  have  both  profited  in  the  largest 
degree.  To-day  we  find  in  that  nation,  in  spite  of  its  lack 
of  natural  resources,  pre-eminence  in  many  industrial, 
fields,  a  striking  pre-eminence  in  foreign  commerce,  and  a 
superior  intelligence  in  the  administration  of  finance. 
Those  successes  can  all  be,  in  the  greatest  measure,  traced 
back  to  the  schoolmaster. 

A  certain  unequaled  native  ability,  coupled  with  un- 
paralleled natural  resources,  has  united  to  help  American 
business  men  achieve  a  measure  of  material  success  that 
has  been  in  many  cases,  I  believe,  quite  out  of  proportion 
to  the  ability  brought  to  the  work.  In  America,  business 
life  in  the  coming  years  can  hardly  be  expected  to  offer  so 
many  easy  roads  toward  business  success  as  have  appeared 
to  the  commercial  wayfarer  at  every  turn  in  years  past. 
Our  resources,  of  course,  are  far  from  reaching  the  com- 
plete development  common  in  the  Old  World  countries. 
We  have,  nevertheless,  advanced  to  a  point  of  develop- 
ment where  there  will  be  less  chance  for  success  to  come 
as  a  reward  for  haphazard  and  illy  directed  work.  The 
successes  of  the  future  will  be  for  better  trained  men.  That 
is  true  not  alone  because  we  have  in  a  measure  already 
exploited  our  great  resources,  but  because  the  field  of  com- 
mercial activity  has  so  vastly  broadened,  because  there 
has  been  such  an  enormous  gain  in  the  magnitude  of  com- 
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mercial  operations,  and  because  of  the  increasingly  intricate 
relationships  which  have  resulted  from  this  broadening 
and  this  growth.  The  changed  scope,  character,  and 
methods  of  modern  business  have  united  to  demand  men 
with  a  training  superior  to  anything  that  was  ever  needed 
before,  as  the  successful  commercial  leaders  of  the  future. 
That  general  training  cannot  be  had  in  the  highly  special- 
ized process  of  the  routine  work  of  the  office.  The  prac- 
tical school  of  experience  is  too  wasteful  as  a  teacher  of 
general  principles.  There  will,  of  course,  be  the  excep- 
tional man  who  will  come  up  through  that  routine  train- 
ing and  dominate  his  field  by  the  force  of  his  intellect,  but 
in  the  main  the  new  conditions  of  affairs  demand  a  superior 
training  such  as  only  the  schools  can  give. 

I  know  the  majority  of  business  men  trained  in  the 
school  of  routine  work  will  doubt  the  feasibility  of  teaching 
in  the  class-room,  in  a  scientific  and  orderly  fashion,  those 
principles  which  they  have  gained  only  through  years  of 
hard  experience  and  which  they  even  yet  recognize  more 
by  a  sort  of  intuition  than  by  conscious  analysis.  The 
engineers  of  an  earlier  day  thought  that  blue  overalls,  and 
not  a  doctor's  gown,  formed  the  proper  dress  for  the  neophyte 
in  engineering,  but  we  have  come  long  ago  to  recognize 
that  the  road  to  success  as  an  engineer  is  through  a  tech- 
nical school.  So,  too,  I  believe  we  will  in  time  come  to 
recognize,  though  perhaps  not  to  so  full  an  extent,  that 
the  road  to  commercial  leadership  will  be  through  the  doors 
of  those  colleges  and  universities  which  have  developed 
courses  especially  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  com- 
mercial life. 

When  I  speak  of  a  higher  commercial  education  I  am 
referring  to  an  ideal  education  for  commercial  and  finan- 
cial leaders.  An  ordinary  machinist  does  not  require  to 
be  graduated  a  mechanical  engineer.  A  riveter  of  bridge 
bolts  has  no  need  to  have  taken  honors  in  a  course  of  civil 
engineering.  A  bookkeeper,  a  stenographer,  or  a  bank 
clerk  does  not  require  such  a  commercial  education  as  I 
am  suggesting.  For  all  those  positions  there  should  be 
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special  instruction,  fitted  to  the  character  of  the  duties. 
My  thought  at  the  moment,  however,  is  directed  particu- 
larly toward  the  ideal  form  of  university  education  for 
leaders  in  financial  and  commercial  life. 

In  advocating  a  so-called  higher  commercial  education, 
I  would  not  be  regarded  as  desiring  a  college  course  highly 
specialized  and  devoted  to  technical  subjects  at  the  ex- 
pense of  a  broad,  cultural  training.  I  would  not  be  under- 
stood as  advocating  changes  that  will  work  toward  a  nar- 
rower college  education,  but  rather  changes  that  will  work 
toward  a  broader  one.  I  am  not  going  to  outline  specifi- 
cally what  I  think  the  curriculum  should  be  for  an  ideal 
higher  commercial  education.  At  the  present  tune  such  a 
definite  outline  is  impossible.  It  is  impossible  because  text- 
books must  be  written  and  teachers  must  be  taught  before 
that  ideal  course  can  be  given.  An  ideal  course  such  as 
I  have  in  mind  must  at  best  be  the  development  of  the 
years.  There  will  be  necessary  action  and  reaction  be- 
tween university  life  and  business  life.  Men  must  be 
better  trained  in  the  university  for  their  business  careers, 
and  then  out  of  that  business  life,  and  from  among  those 
better  trained  men,  must  in  turn  come  men  who  will  bring 
to  the  universities  that  combination  of  theory  and  prac- 
tice, that  knowledge  of  principles  combined  with  famil- 
iarity with  practical  detail,  which  in  the  end  will  make 
both  ideal  teachers  and  ideal  business  men. 

There  is  little  or  nothing  that  has  been  proven  good  that 
will  need  to  be  cut  from  the  present  college  course.  I 
believe  the  additional  work  and  training  that  will  be  neces- 
sary in  an  ideal  commercial  education  can  easily  be  made 
possible  within  the  present  term  of  university  residence 
by  more  effective  and  economical  use  of  time.  It  will  not 
be  necessary  to  discard  present  requirements  that  have 
been  found  to  be  useful  and  have  been  proved  productive 
of  good  results.  It  will  only  be  necessary  to  apply  to  both 
the  years  of  preparatory  work  and  to  the  years  of  the  col- 
lege course  the  business  man's  keen  antipathy  to  waste. 
The  time  can  then  be  saved  that  will  be  needed  for  the 
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mastery  of  those  special  lines  of  study  that  will  differen- 
tiate this  ideal  commercial  course  from  the  work  which  is 
at  present  demanded  for  a  college  degree. 

I  believe  it  is  too  nearly  the  truth  that  a  college  degree 
hi  America  to-day  does  not  mean  a  great  deal  more  than 
four  years  of  residence  at  a  college.  It  certainly  does  not 
mean  that  there  have  been  four  full,  honest  years  of  hard 
and  conscientious  work  as  an  absolute  requisite  for  that 
degree.  There  is  undoubtedly  opportunity  for  a  man  to 
put  in  the  fullest  measure  of  industry,  but  there  are  few 
institutions  where  that  full  measure  is  absolutely  required 
before  they  will  give  the  stamp  of  their  approval  in  the 
form  of  a  degree.  The  schools  that  are  most  tenacious  of 
classical  tradition  should  hardly  feel  proud  of  the  fact  that 
practically  the  only  institutions  of  learning  in  the  country 
that  absolutely  demand  a  full  and  honest  return  of  work 
done  in  exchange  for  the  honor  of  their  degrees  are  the 
technical  schools.  If  as  sharp  a  demand  for  time  well 
spent  were  made  in  all  colleges,  a  long  step  would  be  taken 
toward  gaining  sufficient  room  in  the  curriculum  for  the 
studies  that  will  be  necessary  to  make  up  an  ideal  com- 
mercial course. 

I  am  perfectly  aware  that  among  the  various  conceptions 
of  the  true  aim  of  education  there  are  many  which  agree 
with  that  of  Doctor  Eliot  that  a  school  is  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  the  student  with  a  means  of  earning  a 
livelihood.  I  sympathize  with  those  conceptions  which 
hold  that  the  purpose  of  education  is  to  create  noble  ideals, 
to  encourage  the  growth  of  the  tap-roots  of  sound  charac- 
ter, and  to  cultivate  the  blossoms  of  culture,  but  do  not 
believe  that  my  ideal  of  a  commercial  education  is  neces- 
sarily at  variance  with  these  ideals.  In  advocating  it  I 
do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  adapt  the  view  of  the 
utilitarians,  who  believe  that  education  should  be  merely 
a  course  of  technical  training,  fitting  the  student  for  some 
practical  work.  I  would  not  make  the  mistake  of  planning 
a  course  of  study  which  would  merely  be  an  anticipation 
of  the  duties  of  the  counting-room.  I  know  there  are  some 
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who  measure  the  value  of  the  work  of  a  college  by  its  suc- 
cess in  being  of  practical  and  important  advantage  to 
those  who  are  preparing  for  professional  life.  They  be- 
lieve that  the  school  which  will,  in  the  briefest  time,  turn 
a  man  into  an  able  lawyer,  a  competent  engineer,  or  a 
skilful  physician  should  be  regarded  as  the  most  success- 
ful. People  holding  that  very  practical  conception  of  the 
purpose  of  education  should  at  least  be  glad  to  welcome  a 
new  field  in  which  the  university  training  may  be  applied 
with  practical  results,  but  I  do  not  believe  it  necessary  to 
hold  these  narrow  views  in  order  to  agree  that  higher  edu- 
cation may  be  so  shaped  as  to  be  of  especial  advantage  to 
young  men  looking  forward  to  business  careers. 

There  are  some  who  regard  the  university  as  primarily 
a  center  for  the  diffusion  of  learning.  That  conception  is 
imperfect,  but  I  should  think  that  those  who  hold  it  would 
recognize  a  field  of  very  greatest  importance  in  the  work 
which  might  be  done  in  the  way  of  disseminating  correct 
views  in  regard  to  financial  and  commercial  subjects.  If 
we  had  in  our  universities  professors  capable  of  a  thor- 
oughly scientific  understanding  of  the  principles  under- 
lying many  of  the  problems  of  finance  and  commerce,  these 
men  would  help  us  to  see  distinctly  and  to  think  clearly 
in  regard  to  some  of  our  every-day  practices  and  tendencies. 
The  dissemination  of  such  knowledge  would  surely  be  of 
great  value. 

There  are  some  whose  conception  of  a  university  is  that 
its  greatest  work  should  be  in  the  field  of  scientific  re- 
search. They  have  a  noble  ideal.  They  believe  that  the 
development  of  new  knowledge  is  a  work  even  superior  to 
that  of  its  diffusion.  They  aim  to  inculcate  a  spirit  which 
will  lead  men  to  seek  truth  for  its  own  sake,  and  to  create 
an  enthusiasm  for  scientific  exactness.  That  idea  is  not 
at  all  out  of  harmony  with  the  possibilities  of  a  higher 
commercial  education. 

In  the  popular  mind  the  motives  of  business  men  are 
often  maligned.  I  know  leaders  in  the  business  world 
who  have  as  little  concern  for  personal  reward  in  what 
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they  seek  to  accomplish  as  would  be  the  rule  with  men 
engaged  in  scientific  research.  These  men  are  devoted  to 
certain  commercial  ideals.  The  making  of  money  happens 
to  be  inseparably  connected  with  those  ideals,  but  the 
making  of  money  is  not  the  great  moving  force.  They  are 
interested  in  the  expansion  and  development  of  business, 
in  the  discovery  of  new  fields  of  operation,  and  in  the 
introduction  of  improved  methods.  Their  interest  in  that 
work  is  no  more  ignoble  than  is  the  interest  of  any  other 
specialist.  Men  who  already  have  more  than  most  ample 
means  are  not  for  personal  gain  pursuing  business  with  an 
absorbing  intensity.  It  is  empire-building  with  them,  per- 
haps on  a  small  scale,  or  perhaps  on  a  great  one.  Their 
lives  are  not  sordid.  They  may  be  narrow,  as  the  lives  of 
most  specialists  are  narrow,  but  the  popular  idea  in  regard 
to  men  whose  lives  are  given  to  commerce,  the  view  that 
these  men  are  devoting  their  existence  to  mere  money- 
getting,  is  in  great  measure  erroneous.  They  have  the 
same  high  type  of  imagination  which  usually  marks  men 
who  attain  eminence  in  any  other  line  of  activity.  They 
are,  in  a  large  way  or  in  a  small  way,  as  may  be  deter- 
mined by  their  environments,  using  qualities  similar  to 
those  that  make  great  statesmen,  great  scholars,  or  great 
scientists.  I  believe,  therefore,  that  a  proper  education 
for  the  highest  work  in  commercial  life  might  be  so  out- 
lined as  to  be  entirely  in  harmony  in  its  practical  applica- 
tion with  the  ideals  of  those  who  conceive  that  a  univer- 
sity scientific  habit  of  mind  should  be  created,  and  where 
truth  should  be  sought  purely  for  the  love  of  the  truth. 

A  higher  conception,  perhaps,  than  all  those  others,  is  a 
definition  which  Doctor  Hadley  gives  us.  In  his  view  the 
most  profoundly  important  work  which  falls  to  the  lot  of 
the  American  citizen  is  his  duty  in  guiding  the  destinies  of 
the  country.  He  believes  that  if  we  can  train  members  of 
the  rising  generation  to  do  this  well,  all  other  things  can 
be  trusted  to  take  care  of  themselves;  but  if  we  do  not 
train  them  to  do  this  well,  no  amount  of  education  in  other 
lines  will  make  up  for  the  deficiency.  Suppose,  then,  we 
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accept  that  as  the  final  test  of  a  university  training.  How 
can  the  duties  of  citizenship  best  be  taught?  What  are 
the  requisites  for  a  training  in  citizenship?  I  would 
answer,  training  in  the  highest  conception  of  business.  Of 
what  does  the  work  of  guiding  the  destinies  of  the  country 
consist?  Consider  what  are  the  political  problems  of  the 
day  and  of  the  generation.  A  great  part — nearly  the 
whole  of  the  work  of  the  government  in  a  country  like 
ours — is  merely  the  conduct  of  business  on  a  very  large 
scale.  Look  over  the  political  platforms  of  the  last  genera- 
tion, or  study  the  messages  of  the  Presidents,  and  you  will 
find  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  political  questions  that 
have  been  raised  are,  in  their  ultimate  definition,  merely 
commercial  questions.  What  have  they  been?  The  money 
standard;  the  control  of  trusts;  the  regulation  of  inter- 
state commerce;  railroad  rebates;  questions  affecting  the 
currency  and  banking;  customs  duties;  schemes  of  taxa- 
tion; the  building  of  canals  and  the  creation  of  plans  for 
irrigation.  These  and  questions  like  them  have  made  up 
almost  altogether  the  political  questions  of  the  day.  They 
are  in  the  end  merely  business  questions.  No  purely  ethi- 
cal principle  is  at  stake.  We  have  now  no  necessity  for 
a  discussion  of  the  rights  of  man.  Our  government  in 
the  mam  is  a  great  business  enterprise,  and  our  political 
problems  in  the  main  are  economical  problems. 

In  respect  to  such  questions,  what  sort  of  training  is 
wanted?  Can  any  one  answer  them  so  well  as  a  thoroughly 
trained  business  man,  granting  first  that  he  is  governed  by 
the  highest  ideals  of  patriotism  and  honesty?  Will  not 
the  man  who  is  thoroughly  well  grounded  in  the  principles 
of  commerce  and  finance  be  better  qualified  to  guide  the 
destinies  of  our  country  than  one  who  has  merely  had  a 
training  in  the  love  for  the  beautiful  or  one  who  has  won 
class  prizes  in  Greek  declamation?  If  we  adopt  President 
Hadley's  view  as  to  the  most  profoundly  important  work 
of  the  university,  I  believe  that  noble  ideal  is  most  dis- 
tinctly in  harmony  with  the  conception  I  have  of  what  is 
possible  in  the  way  of  a  higher  commercial  education. 
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In  this  connection  Doctor  Hadley  has  made  one  of  the 
wisest  statements  that  have  come  from  any  modern  edu- 
cator. He  has  told  us  that  every  change  in  industry  and 
political  methods  makes  it  clearer  that  mere  intelligence 
is  not  sufficient  to  secure  wise  administration  of  the  affairs 
of  the  country,  but  in  addition  there  must  also  be  developed 
a  sense  of  trusteeship.  There  is  nothing  so  much  needed 
in  American  life  to-day,  in  my  opinion,  as  a  cultivation  of 
the  sense  of  trusteeship.  That  need  is  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  political  life,  but  is  the  need  standing  above  all 
others  in  commercial  life.  If  the  schools  can  teach  it — and 
in  a  measure  I  believe  they  can — they  will  do  more  for 
commerce  than  they  have  done  for  engineering,  or  law,  or 
science.  If  I  were  to  name  one  thing  pre-eminently  to  be 
desired  as  a  result  of  a  course  of  higher  commercial  educa- 
tion, it  would  be  the  cultivation  of  a  proper  sense  of  trus- 
teeship. I  do  not  regard  that  as  an  impossible  ideal.  A 
truer  understanding  of  the  real  relation  and  relative  im- 
portance of  the  principles  of  commerce  would  give  men  a 
far  clearer  view  and  juster  appreciation  of  the  responsi- 
bilities of  trusteeship.  We  have  men  holding  positions  of 
great  trust  in  our  commercial  life  to-day  who  have  a 
childish  ignorance  in  regard  to  their  responsibilities  as 
trustees.  These  men  are  honest  men,  they  are  well-mean- 
ing men,  but  they  have  never  learned  the  elemental  prin- 
ciples upon  which  a  sense  of  trusteeship  must  be  built. 
I  am  not  so  optimistic  as  to  believe  that  a  college  course 
could  be  so  designed  that  those  having  its  benefits  would 
afterward  in  active  life  always  be  imbued  with  the  highest 
sense  of  trusteeship,  but  I  do  believe  that  Doctor  Hadley 
uttered  a  great  truth  when  he  pointed  out  that  the  culti- 
vation of  such  a  sense  is  the  most  important  work  that  a 
college  has  to  do.  If  it  is  important  in  the  education  of 
the  American  citizen,  it  is  doubly  important  in  the  educa- 
tion of  that  class  of  American  citizens  who  have  to  deal 
with  the  commercial  and  financial  life  of  the  country. 

We  are  having  an  illustration  to-day  of  how  a  clearer 
understanding  of  underlying  principles  of  commerce  illu- 
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minates  ethical  considerations.  A  generation  ago,  before 
we  had  thought  very  deeply  or  accurately  hi  regard  to  the 
nature  of  common  carriers,  there  were  many  men  who 
saw  nothing  ethically  wrong  in  a  railroad  rebate.  Men 
regarded  a  railroad  as  a  piece  of  private  property  and 
railroad  transportation  as  a  commodity  which  might  with 
perfect  propriety  be  bargained  for  and  sold  to  the  best 
advantage.  The  whole  community  has  since  been  edu- 
cated to  a  clearer  comprehension  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  transportation,  with  a  result  that  we  have  built 
up  ethical  standards  which  absolutely  did  not  exist  before. 
This,  I  believe,  is  an  illustration  of  what  might  happen  in 
many  other  directions  with  a  better  education  embracing 
principles  and  underlying  laws. 

I  want  to  quote  again  from  the  president  of  Yale.  Doc- 
tor Hadley  says:  "An  intelligent  study  of  science,  whether 
it  be  physics  or  biology,  psychology  or  history,  should 
train  a  man  in  that  respect  for  law  which  is  the  best  anti- 
dote to  capricious  self-will  on  the  part  of  the  individual. 
The  student  learns  that  he  is  in  the  midst  of  an  ordered 
world.  If  he  has  the  root  of  the  matter  in  him,  he  thereby 
gains  increasing  respect  for  that  order  and  readiness  to 
become  himself  a  part  of  it." 

That  statement  we  must  all  recognize  as  eminently  true. 
Is  it  not  equally  true  of  the  study  of  the  science  of  com- 
merce? Will  not  such  a  study  train  men  in  that  respect 
for  law  which  is  the  best  antidote  to  capricious  self-will  on 
the  part  of  the  individual?  Is  it  not  that  of  which  the 
country  is  to-day  standing  in  the  greatest  need?  What 
do  we  need  more  than  an  antidote  to  capricious  self-will 
on  the  part  of  the  accidental  millionaire?  Does  not  a  lack 
of  knowledge  of  fundamental  principles  lead  to  a  lack  of 
respect  for  the  great  fundamental  laws  of  finance?  I  be- 
lieve that  is  true.  I  believe  when  we  have  reached  a  point 
of  really  making  a  scientific  classification  of  the  principles 
of  finance  and  commerce,  a  classification  which,  without 
question,  can  be  made,  and  when  we  have  developed  a 
class  of  teachers  capable  of  giving  adequate  instruction, 
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and  so  made  possible  a  course  of  study  truly  worthy  of 
serving  as  the  basis  for  a  new  college  degree,  we  will  then 
have  taken  a  long  step  in  the  direction  of  creating  that 
respect  for  law  of  which  we  are  now  in  need.  There  will 
be  a  respect  for  economic  laws  because  we  will  better  under- 
stand their  significance  and  force.  There  will  be  a  greater 
respect  for  legislative  laws  because,  with  wiser  legislators, 
those  laws  will  more  surely  be  based  on  correct  economic 
principles.  If  all  this  is  true,  then,  whatever  your  ideals 
of  education  may  be,  cannot  you  all  unite  in  helping  to 
evolve  a  college  course  which  will  be  worthy  of  upholding 
a  degree  of  Master  of  Commerce? 


COLLEGE   GRADES  AND  SUCCESS  IN   LIFE1 
LOUIS  BEVIER 

Professor  Louis  Bevier  (1857-  ),  dean  at  Rutgers  College,  is  a  distin- 
guished American  scholar,  educator,  lecturer,  and  author  in  the  fields  of 
classical  and  modern  languages  and  literatures.  After  getting  his  A.B. 
degree  at  Rutgers  College  and  his  Ph.D.  degree  at  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity, he  studied  and  traveled  in  Europe.  Since  1883  he  has  occupied 
positions  in  Rutgers  College,  fitted  state  appointments  in  educational  work, 
and  written  text-books  in  addition  to  many  monographs  and  articles  in 
periodicals.  The  selection  here  given  appeared  in  the  "  Educational  Re- 
view." It  throws  light  on  a  question  ever  presenting  itself  to  students, 
particularly  to  students  in  colleges  of  commerce,  and  suggests  a  fact  which 
will  probably  be  even  more  true  as  commercial  life  through  changing 
economic  conditions  offers  less  and  less  opportunity  for  the  adventurer  and 
gambler  and  more  and  more  to  the  trained  and  scientific  man. 

NOTWITHSTANDING  numerous  statistical  studies  which 
have  shown  its  falsity,  the  statement  is  often  made  that 
there  is  no  demonstrable  relation  between  success  in  under- 
graduate work  and  later  success  in  business  and  profes- 
sional life.  Indeed,  it  is  often  stated  that  first-honor  men, 
in  particular,  are  not  likely  afterward  to  attain  distinction. 
If  this  were  true  it  would  go  far  to  discredit  the  value  of 
a  college  education,  and  would  certainly  demand  a  funda- 
mental revision  of  college  standards.  The  question  at 
issue  is  not  whether  the  college  curriculum  develops  power 
in  the  individual  and  trains  his  mind  so  that  he  is  able  to 
deal  successfully  with  the  problems  which  arise  in  his 
later  career,  but  whether  scholastic  standing  in  college  is 
or  is  not  a  fairly  accurate  test  and  measure  of  capacity 
and  character,  and  so  an  indication  and  a  prophecy. 

1  Reprinted  from  the  Educational  Review,  November,  1917,  by  permission 
of  the  publishers  and  Dean  Bevier. 
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College  faculties  go  on  the  assumption  that  the  intellect- 
ual acumen  and  the  power  of  concentration  demanded  of 
the  man  who  takes  high  rank  in  his  studies  are  valuable 
assets  in  the  competition  of  business  and  professional 
careers,  that  persistence  and  perseverance,  attention  to 
details,  the  power  of  self-denial,  the  subordination  of  less 
important  matters  to  matters  of  greater  moment,  and 
similar  qualities,  all  characterize  the  honor  man,  and  are 
all  qualities  of  permanent  value.  If  this  assumption  is 
correct,  then  it  should  follow  as  a  matter  of  course  that 
students  attaining  high  rank  in  their  undergraduate  careers 
will  come  to  high  places  in  professional  and  business  life 
in  larger  numbers  than  students  of  lower  grade,  and  we 
should  anticipate  that  the  percentage  of  success  would  be 
greatest  for  the  so-called  first-honor  men. 

The  issue  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that  many  individ- 
ual students  neglect  the  courses  of  study  prescribed  or 
chosen  in  the  curriculum,  but  are  engaged  very  strenu- 
ously in  other  lines  of  work,  sometimes  of  a  most  impor- 
tant kind,  for  which  they  neither  obtain  nor  seek  credit 
toward  a  degree,  but  which,  as  tests  of  the  qualities  enu- 
merated above,  are  perhaps  even  more  valuable.  Such 
men  may  graduate  in  the  lower  sections  of  their  classes, 
and  yet  have  done  as  purposeful  work,  and  work  of  as 
high  order  of  training  value,  as  the  man  who  has  made 
the  mastery  of  his  scheduled  work  his  first  concern.  Every 
college  counts  among  its  graduates  men  of  high  distinction 
who  were  independent  of  the  curriculum,  and  perhaps 
defiant  toward  its  demands,  but  were  doing  work  quite  as 
well  directed  on  their  own  initiative,  and  gained  doubtless 
quite  as  much  from  this  self-directed  energy. 

Again,  there  is  a  considerable  number  of  men  of  low 
scholarship  standing,  whose  poor  showing  in  college  is  due 
rather  to  their  engrossment  in  other  interests  of  student 
life,  than  to  lack  of  intellectual  vigor,  and  these  interests 
have  fostered  initiative  and  leadership,  and  have  proved, 
particularly  in  business,  an  admirable  introduction  to  a 
highly  successful  career.  Are  men  of  these  types  so  ex- 
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ceptional  that  they  do  not  affect  the  general  average  ex- 
perience, or  are  they  so  numerous  that  nothing  can  be 
predicted  by  grades  of  scholarship,  when  a  class  graduates, 
as  to  the  later  careers  of  the  members? 

Another  difficulty  complicates  any  inquiry  of  this  sort. 
No  one  can  give  a  precise  definition  of  success,  and  no  list 
of  successful  alumni  is  much  more  than  an  opinion.  Some- 
times lists  have  been  taken  from  such  books  as  Who's  Who. 
This  method  has  the  advantage  of  being  measurably  free 
from  the  bias  of  individual  judgment,  but  all  such  lists 
are  arbitrary  and  of  little  value,  except,  perhaps,  for 
comparison. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  study  I  have  adopted  a  somewhat 
different  method.  The  field  chosen  covers  the  forty-four 
classes  graduating  from  Rutgers  College  from  1862  to  1905, 
inclusive.  I  start  with  1862  because  with  this  class  the 
careful  scholarship  records  in  our  registrar's  office  begin, 
and  I  end  with  the  class  of  1905  because  later  classes  have 
not  yet  been  long  enough  in  the  actual  competition  of 
business  and  professional  life  to  make  an  estimate  of  rela- 
tive success  possible.  These  forty-four  classes,  averaging 
about  thirty  to  a  class,  graduated  1,326  men,  who  form  a 
comparatively  small  body,  well  known  to  some  of  those 
who  have  been  the  closest  students  of  alumni  interests. 
Their  careers  are  familiar  and  their  most  important 
achievements  recorded. 

I  therefore  asked  four  men  who  have  the  most  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  body  of  alumni,  and  no  detailed  knowl- 
edge of  their  undergraduate  scholarship  standards,  to  pre- 
pare independently  two  lists  each.  First,  a  list  of  men 
who  had,  in  their  judgment,  achieved  real  eminence,  and, 
secondly,  of  those,  a  larger  group,  who  have  been  highly 
successful.  In  order  to  get  some  degree  of  uniformity  of 
standard,  I  limited  the  first  list  to  about  thirty,  and  asked 
for  the  judgment  of  each  as  to  the  thirty  most  eminent 
men  from  1862  to  1905.  For  the  highly  successful  group  I 
set  the  limit  between  250  and  300,  roughly  one-fifth  of 
the  entire  number.  These  lists  were  made  up  after  mature 
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consideration,  quite  uninfluenced  by  any  knowledge  of  the 
scholarship  standing  of  individuals.  They  were  drawn  up 
independently  and  each  one  of  them  is  based  on  the  care- 
ful judgment  of  a  trained  thinker  and  close  student  of  the 
alumni  body.  If  the  results  of  an  analysis  of  each  of  these 
agree  in  all  important  respects,  and  differ  only  in  unessen- 
tial details,  we  may  safely  conclude  that  the  analysis  of 
an  ideally  correct  list  of  " eminent"  or  of  " successful" 
alumni,  if  such  were  possible,  would  yield  a  similar  result, 
and  we  may  properly  dismiss  any  attempt  to  set  up  a 
definition  of  such  elusive  terms  as  eminence  and  success. 

In  dealing  with  this  material  I  have  pursued  the  same 
plan  as  regards  both  lists — i.  e.,  the  small  list  of  eminent 
men  and  the  larger  list  of  highly  successful  men.  We 
consider  first  what  proportion  of  the  men  in  any  group 
are  found  in  each  list — e.  g.,  what  proportion  of  the  first- 
honor  men  are  found  in  the  list  of  men  selected  as  eminent, 
and  what  proportion  in  the  list  of  men  designated  as  highly 
successful.  The  percentage  is  determined,  of  course,  by 
dividing  the  total  number  of  men  who  form  the  group  into 
the  number  from  this  group  who  find  a  place  in  the  list. 
Thus,  since  44  men  were  graduated  with  highest  honors, 
if  10  are  found  in  the  list  of  eminent  men,  the  percentage 
of  expectation  will  be  10-^44,  or  22.7  per  cent.;  that  is, 
somewhat  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  first-honor  men  have 
been  rated  as  eminent  in  later  life.  Or,  again,  since  442 
were  graduated  in  the  first  third  of  their  respective  classes, 
if  21  are  found  in  the  list  of  eminent  men,  the  percentage 
of  expectation  for  them  will  be  21-f-442,  or  4.8  per  cent.; 
that  is,  not  quite  5  per  cent,  of  the  men  who  graduated 
in  the  first  third  of  their  respective  classes  have  been  rated 
as  eminent  in  later  life.  If  we  take  the  highly  successful 
list  the  process  is  the  same.  If  from  the  44  first-honor 
men  22  have  been  listed  as  highly  successful,  including,  of 
course,  the  10  listed  as  eminent,  then  the  percentage  of 
expectation  is  22-J-44,  or  50  per  cent.;  that  is,  one-half  of 
the  first-honor  men  have  been  listed  as  highly  successful 
in  later  life.  These  computations  give  rise  to  several 
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tables.  We  may  compare  first  the  percentage  of  expecta- 
tion of  the  first-,  second-,  and  third-honor  men,  and  then  of 
the  highest  sections  of  the  classes  from  the  narrowest  to 
the  widest — viz.,  the  men  of  the  first  sixth,  the  first  fifth, 
the  first  fourth,  the  first  third,  and  further  if  we  desire. 
These  results  for  the  smaller  and  the  larger  lists  are  given 
in  Tables  I,  II,  III,  and  IV.  Or  we  may  compare  the  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  class  with  one  another.  How  do  the 
men  graduating  in  the  first  third  compare  as  to  percentage 
of  expectation  with  those  graduating  in  the  second  third 
and  in  the  third  third?  These  results  are  shown  in  Tables 
V  to  VIII. 

Once  more  we  may  turn  the  question  the  other  way  and 
inquire  how  large  a  percentage  of  the  men  listed  as  emi- 
nent, or  as  highly  successful,  graduated  in  the  first  third 
of  their  respective  classes,  and  how  large  a  percentage  in 
the  second  or  the  third  third.  Thus,  of  32  listed  as  emi- 
nent, if  21  graduated  in  the  first  third  of  their  classes,  and 
11  in  the  second  third,  the  percentages  of  distribution  are 
found  by  dividing  by  32,  thus:  21-7-32  =  65.6,  and  ll-r-32 
=  34.4.  It  would  then  appear  that  of  the  32  eminent  men 
about  two-thirds  graduated  in  the  first  third  of  their  re- 
spective classes,  and  one-third  in  the  second  third,  and 
none  in  the  third  third. 

In  computing  and  presenting  the  tables,  the  material  of 
both  smaller  and  larger  lists  is  treated  alike  and  set  forth 
in  the  same  order.  The  columns  marked  A,  B,  C,  and  D, 
respectively,  contain  the  percentages  obtained  by  an  an- 
alysis of  the  two  lists  submitted  by  each  of  the  four  men 
who  have  assisted  me  in  this  study.  A's  lists  contain  32 
and  306  names,  respectively;  B's,  33  and  286;  C's,  32  and 
266;  and  D's,  28  and  303.  The  fifth  and  sixth  columns, 
marked  ABCD1  and  ABCD2,  are  based  on  composite  lists, 
the  first  obtained  by  including  all  names  mentioned  by 
two  or  more  of  the  individual  lists,  numbering  36  and  316; 
the  second  by  including  all  names  mentioned  in  any  list, 
numbering  54  and  480.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  num- 
bers considered  in  the  first  five  columns  are  so  nearly  equal 
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that  the  percentages  are  practically  comparable.  Those 
in  column  six  are  based  on  much  larger  numbers,  and  be- 
come comparable  only  when  reduced  to  a  common  base, 
as  in  Tables  IX  to  XII. 

The  first  tables  show  how  large  a  percentage  of  first-, 
second-,  and  third-honor  men  make  the  group  of  eminence 
and  success,  respectively,  in  each  of  the  lists  studied,  and 
in  their  composites. 

TABLE  I    (Eminent  Men) 


A 

B 

c 

D 

ABCD» 

ABCD' 

First  Honor  .... 

20.5 

25.0 

18.2 

22.7 

25.0 

27.3 

Second  Honor  .  .  . 

9.1 

9.1 

4.6 

6.8 

11.4 

13.6 

Third  Honor  

4.5 

4.5 

6.8 

2.3 

4.3 

6.8 

TABLE  II    (Successful  Men) 


First  Honor  

A 
52.3 

B 

52.3 

C 
54.5 

D 

52.3 

ABCD« 
52.3 

ABCD* 

65.9 

Second  Honor.  .  . 
Third  Honor.... 

47.7 
27.3 

40.9 
18.2 

40.9 
20.5 

40.9 
27.3 

47.7 
25.0 

59.0 
40.9 

The  third  and  fourth  tables  show  how  large  a  percentage 
of  men  who  graduated  in  the  first  sixth,  fifth,  fourth,  and 
third  of  their  classes  make  the  group  of  eminence  and  suc- 
cess, respectively.  As  the  group  widens  the  percentage  of 
expectation  falls. 


TABLE  III    (Eminent  Men) 


A 

First  Sixth 6.4 

First  Fifth 6.4 

First  Fourth 5.4 

First  Third..  4.8 


B 

c 

D 

ABCDi 

ABCD* 

7.2 

5.4 

6.3 

7.7 

9.5 

6.4 

5.3 

5.7 

6.8 

9.1 

5.4 

4.6 

5.1 

6.0 

8.1 

4.9 

4.5 

4.5 

5.4 

7.5 

TABLE  IV  (Successful  Men) 


First  Sixth 34.4 

First  Fifth 33.6 

First  Fourth....  32.8 

First  Third..  31.2 


B 

c 

D 

ABCD' 

ABCD» 

32.1 

32.6 

33.0 

35.3 

47.5 

31.7 

31.7 

32.8 

35.4 

46.4 

29.5 

29.5 

31.3 

34.4 

45.2 

28.3 

26.7 

29.9 

32.1 

43.9 
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The  fifth  and  sixth  tables  show  how  large  a  percentage 
of  the  men  who  graduated  in  the  first,  second,  and  third 
thirds  of  their  classes  make  the  group  of  eminence  and 
success,  respectively. 


First  Third 

TABLE  V    (Eminent  Men) 

A                 B                 C                 D 

4.8         4.9         4.5         4.5 
2.5         2.3         2.3          1.8 
0.0         0.2         0.5         0.0 

ABCD« 

5.4 
2.5 
0.2 

ABCD> 
7.5 

4.3 
0.5 

Second  Third... 
Third  Third  

TABLE  VI    (Successful  Men) 

A  B  C  D  ABCDi       ABCD» 

First  Third 31.2        28.3        26.7        29.9        32.1        43.9 

Second  Third...     23.8        24.4        19.7        24.0        24.7        37.6 
ThirdThird 14.3        12.4        13.8        14.7        14.5        27.1 

The  following  tables  (VII,  VIII)  show  the  same  facts 
for  the  division  of  classes  into  fourths. 

TABLE  VII     (Eminent  Men) 


A 

B 

c 

D 

ABCDi 

ABCD' 

First  Fourth.... 

5.4 

5.4 

4.6 

5.1 

6.0 

8.1 

Second  Fourth  .  . 

2.7 

3.0 

3.0 

2.4 

3.0 

5.1 

Third  Fourth.  .. 

1.5 

1.2 

1.5 

0.9 

1.5 

2.4 

Fourth  Fourth.  . 

0.0 

0.3 

0.6 

0.0 

0.3 

0.6 

TABLE  VIII     (Successful  Men) 


A 

B 

c 

D 

ABCD' 

ABCD» 

First  Fourth  

32.8 

29.5 

29.5 

31.3 

34.3 

45.2 

Second  Fourth  .  . 

24.7 

27.4 

18.4 

23.7 

24.7 

37.3 

Third  Fourth.  .  . 

19.6 

18.0 

18.1 

19.6 

20.5 

33.7 

Fourth  Fourth  .  . 

15.1 

14.5 

14.2 

15.7 

15.4 

28.3 

The  remaining  tables  exhibit  in  the  same  order  the  per- 
centages calculated  on  the  number  of  names  in  each  list 
as  a  base.  They  show,  therefore,  the  proportion  of  each 
list  that  graduated  in  each  third  or  each  fourth  of  the 
respective  classes.  The  ratios  of  percentages  to  each  other 
are,  of  course,  the  same  as  in  Tables  V  to  VIII,  but  the 
percentages  are  more  readily  comparable. 
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TABLE  IX 

(Eminent 

Men) 

A 

B 

C 

D 

ABCD> 

ABCD» 

5.6 

66.7 

62.5 

71.4 

66.7 

61.1 

L4 

30.3 

31.3 

28.6 

30.5 

35.2 

).0 

3.0 

6.2 

0.0 

2.8 

3.7 

First  Third 65.6 

Second  Third. ., 
Third  Third..., 

TABLE  X  (Successful  Men) 

A                  B  C                  D            ABCD»       ABCD« 

First  Third 45.1        43.4  44.3        43.6        45.1        40.4 

Second  Third.  ..     34.3        37.5  32.7        34.9        34.6        34.6 

ThirdThird 20.6        19.1  23.0        21.5        20.3        25.0 

TABLE  XI  (Eminent  Men) 


A 

B 

c 

D 

ABCD' 

ABCD« 

First  Fourth  

56.3 

54.5 

46.9 

60.7 

55.6 

50.0 

Second  Fourth  .  . 

28.1 

30.3 

31.3 

28.6 

27.8 

31.5 

Third  Fourth  .  .  . 

15.6 

12.1 

15.6 

10.7 

13.9 

14.8 

Fourth  Fourth  .  . 

0.0 

3.1 

6.2 

0.0 

2.7 

3.7 

TABLE  XII     (Successful  Men) 


A 

B 

c 

D 

ABCD» 

ABCD» 

First  Fourth  

35.6 

34.0 

36.8 

34.3 

36.2 

31.3 

Second  Fourth  .  . 

27.1 

28.5 

22.9 

27.0 

26.0 

25.8 

Third  Fourth.  .  . 

20.9 

20.8 

22.6 

21.4 

21.6 

23  3 

Fourth  Fourth  .  . 

16.4 

16.7 

17.7 

17.2 

16.2 

19.6 

From  a  study  of  these  tables  we  may  safely  draw  a 
number  of  conclusions,  which  are  certainly  true  of  the 
alumni  of  Rutgers  College,  who  graduated  between  the 
dates  set. 

First. — All  the  separate  lists,  though  made  up  indepen- 
dently, and  the  composite  lists,  exhibit  the  same  general 
characteristics,  and  the  difference  of  personnel  makes  no 
essential  difference  in  the  ratios  obtained.  The  percent- 
ages are  so  steady  and  so  nearly  uniform  that  it  may 
fairly  be  assumed  that  a  list  of  eminent  men  or  a  list  of 
successful  men,  based  on  any  reasonable  definition  of  the 
terms,  would  yield  the  same  results. 

Second. — More  than  one-fifth  of  the  men  who  graduated 
with  highest  honors  are  found  among  the  small  number  of 
men  who  are  selected  as  eminent  in  their  various  profes- 
sions, which  is  more  than  double  the  percentage  of  those 
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who  graduated  in  the  second  rank,  and  more  than  three 
times  the  percentage  of  those  in  any  other  rank,  including 
all  who  made  a  lower  place  than  second  in  their  respective 
classes. 

Third.— About  one-half  of  those  who  graduated  with 
highest  honors  are  found  in  the  larger  lists  of  highly  suc- 
cessful men,  which  contrasts  sharply  with  the  40  per  cent, 
or  thereabouts  of  the  men  who  graduated  in  the  second 
rank,  and  the  percentages  (less  than  30  per  cent.)  of  those 
who  graduated  with  high  rank,  but  not  either  first  or  second 
in  their  classes.  The  only  exception  is  found  in  the  com- 
posite list  of  480  names,  where  about  the  same  proportions 
obtain,  but  where  the  percentages  are  all,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  higher. 

Fourth. — The  men  who  graduated  in  third  place  have 
about  the  same  percentage  of  expectation  as  the  rest  of 
the  men  who  graduated  in  the  first  third  of  their  classes, 
exclusive,  of  course,  of  the  first  and  second  honor  men. 

Fifth. — When  the  classes  are  studied  by  divisions  of 
thirds  and  fourths,  the  percentages  show  a  regular  decrease 
from  the  first  third  to  the  third  third,  and  from  the  first 
fourth  to  the  fourth  fourth.  The  decrease  in  the  "per- 
centage of  expectation"  is  very  rapid  in  the  small  lists  of 
eminent  men,  and  decisive,  but  not  so  rapid  in  the  larger 
lists  of  highly  successful  men. 

Sixth. — It  is  quite  clear  that  undergraduate  scholarship 
has  a  very  important  relation  to  future  success,  not  neces- 
sarily in  regard  to  an  individual,  but  unmistakably  when 
the  whole  membership  of  classes  is  considered.  A  man 
who  graduates  in  the  lowest  third  of  his  class  has  little 
likelihood  of  attaining  the  highest  success  which  we  have 
called  eminence,  and  less  than  one-half  the  expectation  of 
reaching  what  we  have  called  success,  than  one  who  grad- 
uates in  the  first  third. 

Seventh. — Not  only  is  it  not  true  that  the  first-honor 
man  generally  remains  inconspicuous  after  graduation,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  first-honor  man  who  ranks  above 
all  the  other  members  of  his  class  in  the  reasonable  expec- 
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tation  of  future  conspicuous  success,  and  this  pre-eminence 
is  most  marked  in  the  higher  ranges  of  success  which  we 
have  called  eminence. 

Eighth. — As  lists  are  made  more  inclusive  the  contrasts 
in  the  percentages  become  less  marked.  This  is  most 
noticeable  under  ABCD2,  which,  in  the  case  of  the  suc- 
cessful groups,  is  based  on  480  men  out  of  a  total  1,326 — 
i.  e.,  a  little  more  than  one-third  of  the  whole  number. 
The  contrasts  are  greatly  accentuated  when  the  lists  are 
narrowed  so  as  to  contain  the  small  number  of  men  who 
are  rated  as  eminent. 


SCHOOLS   OF   COMMERCE  AND   IMPROVE- 
MENT  OF  BUSINESS1 

DAVID  KINLEY 

Dr.  David  Kinley  (1861-  )  has  been  for  many  years  concerned  with  the 
education  of  business  men.  Born  in  Dundee,  Scotland,  he  came  to  the 
United  States  at  an  early  age.  He  was  graduated  from  Yale  University 
with  the  class  of  1884;  later  he  pursued  graduate  studies  in  Johns  Hopkins 
University  and  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  Since  1893  he  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  University  of  Illinois  as  professor  of  economics,  director 
of  the  School  of  Commerce,  dean  of  the  Graduate  School,  vice-president, 
and,  since  1919,  acting  president.  He  is  the  author  of  many  books, 
pamphlets,  and  articles,  most  of  them  dealing  with  topics  in  the  field  of 
economics.  Emphasizing  the  practical  value  of  a  thorough  training  for 
business,  President  Kinley  has  never  overlooked  the  relation  of  commercial 
education  to  the  development  of  robust  character  and  an  unselfish  outlook 
upon  the  needs  of  society. 

The  selection  here  printed  is  part  of  an  address  delivered  at  the  dedication 
of  the  Commerce  Building  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  April  17, 1913. 

WE  are  concerned,  then,  in  our  economic  life,  with  these 
problems:  the  more  efficient  organization  of  our  industry 
and  trade;  the  better  utilization  of  our  natural  resources; 
the  enlargement  of  our  industry  and  commerce;  the  en- 
largement of  our  home  and  foreign  markets;  the  means  of 
meeting  keener  competition  both  at  home  and  abroad,  not 
only  to  supply  our  home  markets,  but  to  secure  entry  into 
foreign  markets;  the  adoption  of  standards  of  business 
practice  which  will  satisfy  the  public,  and  the  adoption 
of  an  attitude  or  relationship  to  the  public  welfare  which 
will  satisfy  the  people  at  large  that  their  natural  inheri- 
tance is  not  being  exploited  for  the  benefit  of  the  few. 

1  Reprinted  from  Conference  on  Commercial  Education  and  Business 
Progress  (University  of  Illinois),  by  permission  of  the  author. 
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What  are  the  conditions,  or  some  of  the  conditions,  neces- 
sary to  success  in  solving  these  problems?  What  must  we 
know?  What  must  we  do?  What  kind  of  men  must  we 
have?  Can  the  schools  of  commerce  train  them? 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  clear  that  we  need  to  develop 
and  apply  technical  knowledge  to  our  natural  resources, 
and  this  the  colleges  and  universities  are  doing  abundantly. 
One  who  knows  anything  about  the  great  industrial  and 
commercial  success  of  Germany  must  admit  that  one  of 
the  principal  reasons  for  it  is  "the  prompt  and  intelli- 
gent use  which  has  been  made  of  the  schools."  The  Ger- 
mans have  developed  and  applied  scientific  and  technical 
knowledge  to  natural  resources  that  are  comparatively 
scanty,  and  have  achieved  a  degree  of  success  that  other- 
wise would  have  been  quite  impossible.  Our  own  business 
men  have,  in  a  half-hearted  way,  given  approval  to  what 
they  think  is  technical  and  scientific  education.  They  have 
encouraged  what  they  think  is  "practical"  education,  and 
too  often  they  have  made  the  mistake  of  thinking  that  put- 
ting a  man  into  blue  overalls  and  teaching  him  to  use  a 
hammer  and  a  file,  or  a  saw  and  plane,  was  practical  educa- 
tion. Our  practical  education  is  too  often  the  kind  that 
may  properly  be  described  as  training  machinists  rather 
than  engineers,  bookkeepers  rather  than  superintendents 
and  managers.  The  former  work  is  indispensable,  but  the 
situation  which  confronts  us  now  is  the  need  for  leaders 
and  organizers  in  industry  and  trade,  both  domestic  and 
foreign.  True,  these  leaders  and  organizers  need  practical, 
or,  more  correctly,  technical  knowledge.  But  technical 
knowledge,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  man  in  trade, 
means  more  than  is  commonly  supposed.  It  includes,  for 
example,  knowledge  of  commercial  geography,  a  sufficient 
knowledge  of  the  elementary  principles  of  law  to  talk  in- 
telligently about  business  contracts,  a  mastery  of  some 
foreign  language,  and  a  knowledge  of  foreign  conditions 
of  industry  and  trade.  Such  knowledge  for  the  purpose 
intended  is  technical  knowledge  as  truly  as  the  knowledge 
of  the  engineer.  These  are  all  subjects  of  treatment  in  our 
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college  commercial  courses,  and  the  better  and  fuller  the 
training  we  give  in  them,  the  more  young  men  we  turn  out 
who  are  capable  of  enlarging  and  improving  business. 

Technical  knowledge,  moreover,  implies  a  knowledge 
of  our  own  resources  and  how  best  to  utilize  them.  The 
wholesale  grocer  or  dry-goods  man  must  know  something 
about  the  sources  of  growth  and  the  manufacture  of  the 
goods  he  handles  if  he  is  to  buy  in  the  best  markets  and  get 
the  best  products.  Indeed,  the  wholesale  grocer  and  the 
great  dry-goods  merchant  scour  the  world  now  for  this 
very  purpose. 

In  the  next  place,  the  successful  leader  in  trade  must 
have  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  organization  and 
administration,  and  of  social  and  industrial  economics. 
One  of  the  most  common  remarks  in  discussions  of  cur- 
rency reform  in  recent  years  is  that  the  ordinary  banker 
knows  no  more  about  the  matter  than  other  men;  yet  the 
banker,  dealing  with  money  matters,  would  be  supposed, 
according  to  our  older  standards,  to  be  the  man  who  should 
know  most  about  such  a  subject.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  be 
able  to  pass  upon  applications  for  loans  by  scrutinizing  the 
conditions  of  personal  credit,  and  it  is  quite  another  thing 
to  be  able  to  grasp  the  principles  that  control  the  banking 
system  as  a  whole,  and  its  relations  to  the  economic  life 
of  the  people. 

Again,  in  the  matter  of  efficient  organization  we  are 
woefully  lacking.  We  have  heard  much  of  efficiency  in 
industry,  but  it  is  the  efficiency  that  comes  from  the  better 
application  of  labor.  We  need  it  as  much  if  not  more  in 
the  organization  and  administration  of  business. 

A  more  efficient  organization  is  necessary  not  only  in 
the  internal  relations  of  every  individual  business  so  that 
proper  functions  will  be  assigned  to  each  department,  a 
proper  division  of  labor  obtained,  and  costs  in  all  lines 
reduced  as  far  as  possible.  Business  needs  to  be  organized 
for  advertising,  for  selling,  in  its  local  relations,  for  the 
discovery  and  utilization  of  markets,  for  expert  knowledge 
of  transportation  routes  and  rates;  for  expert  knowledge 
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of  the  sources,  character,  and  methods  of  competition 
against  which  we  have  to  work,  and  to  secure  a  knowledge 
of  the  customers  with  whom  we  are  to  deal. 

In  the  next  place,  the  leader  of  the  business  world  in 
many  cases  must  know  how  to  handle  men,  how  to  get  on 
with  those  he  does  business  with.  I  believe  it  was  Lincoln 
who  made  the  homely  remark  that  you  can  catch  more 
flies  with  molasses  than  you  can  with  vinegar.  We  have 
had  a  little  too  much  in  this  country  of  the  notion  that 
business  should  be  promoted  by  favoritism,  yet  we  cannot 
have  too  much  of  the  notion  that  business  success  depends 
upon  proper  appreciation  and  treatment  of  the  men  with 
whom  one  has  to  do  business. 

Finally,  as  has  been  repeatedly  remarked,  we  need  in 
the  conduct  of  our  home  business  truer  notions  and  better 
standards  of  the  relations  of  business  to  public  welfare. 
Now,  the  imparting  of  knowledge  of  all  these  subjects  and 
training  in  the  application  of  the  principles  which  underlie 
them,  are  the  work  which  the  schools  of  commerce  have 
set  themselves  to  do.  So  far  as  they  are  successful,  their 
graduates  will  be  enabled  to  improve  business  practice, 
establish  higher  business  ideals,  enlarge  the  volume  of  in- 
dustry and  trade,  broaden  their  scope,  devise  new  methods, 
find  new  markets,  win  larger  personal  successes,  and  make  the 
community  more  prosperous.  So  far  as  these  schools  succeed 
in  all  or  any  of  these  respects,  they  justify  their  support. 

What  they  can  do  for  our  domestic  trade  they  can  do 
in  large  measure  to  promote  the  expansion  of  our  foreign 
trade.  As  illustrating  the  training  needed  by  a  man  who 
is  to  go  into  foreign  trade  as  a  leader,  I  quote  the  following 
requirements  laid  down  by  an  English  writer  as  necessary 
for  the  British  merchant  doing  a  foreign  trade  to  conduct 
his  business  properly: 

1.  An  effective  knowledge  of  foreign  languages. 

2.  A  knowledge  of  the  modern  methods  of  importing  or  exporting 
goods,  including  freightage  and  modes  of  transport. 

3.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  goods  in  which  he  deals  and  of  the 
sciences  bearing  on  his  trade. 
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4.  A  knowledge  of  the  markets  at  home  and  abroad  and  the  customs 
of  the  trade. 

5.  To  understand  foreign  tariffs,   foreign  weights,   measures,   and 
moneys  and  the  exchanges. 

6.  To  be  acquainted  with  the  technicalities  of  commercial  documents, 
such  as  bills  of  exchange,  bills  of  lading,  insurance  policies,  etc.;  and  to 
have  some  knowledge  of  commercial  law. 

7.  To  know  the  principles  of  bookkeeping  and  accountancy. 

8.  A  knowledge  of  economics  bearing  upon  commerce;   and  the  use 
of  trade  statistics. 

Thus  hastily  described  is  the  kind  of  training  needed 
for  leaders  in  business  under  the  new  conditions.  The 
schools  of  commerce  are  furnishing  it  more  or  less  com- 
pletely, more  or  less  successfully,  and  young  men  cannot 
now  get  it  in  the  way  advocated  by  the  old-fashioned  busi- 
ness man.  Doubtless  even  yet,  as  we  may  gather  from  the 
report  made  this  morning,  many  business  men  think  that 
a  minimum  of  school  training  is  desirable.  Many  of  them 
still  think  that  the  blue  overalls  and  hammer  are  the  mark 
of  the  engineer  rather  than  the  diploma  for  skill  in  higher 
mathematics.  Even  yet  I  think  there  are  a  few  lawyers 
who  believe  that  the  best  training  for  the  prospective 
young  lawyer  is  sweeping  out  their  offices  rather  than  pass- 
ing the  examinations  of  a  law-school.  For  the  most  part, 
however,  in  engineering  and  law  these  opinions  have  dis- 
appeared. "So,  too,  I  believe,"  remarks  Mr.  Vanderlip,  in 
the  address  already  referred  to,  "we  will  in  time  come  to 
recognize,  though  perhaps  not  to  so  full  an  extent,  that 
the  door  to  commercial  leadership  will  be  through  doors 
of  those  colleges  and  universities  which  have  developed 
courses  especially  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  com- 
mercial life." 

A  complete  system  of  commercial  education  will  pro- 
vide in  the  lower  schools  for  stenography  and  bookkeep- 
ing, and  all  the  other  kinds  of  work  for  which  there  is  so 
wide-spread  a  need  for  routine  positions.  But  for  the  future 
leaders  of  business,  we  need  preparation  of  a  different  or, 
at  any  rate,  an  additional  kind. 

The  courses  in  commerce  in  colleges  and  universities 
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should  supplement  and  be  built  upon  properly  organized 
and  equipped  commercial  high  schools  and  secondary 
schools  of  still  lower  grade.  It  is  the  province  of  the  uni- 
versity courses  to  train,  if  I  may  say  so,  the  race-horses  of 
business  life,  the  leaders — not  those  whose  time  is  to  be 
absorbed  in  routine.  That  this  can  be  done  is  the  belief 
of  a  growing  number  of  business  men,  and  is  already  prac- 
tically an  accepted  doctrine  in  higher  educational  circles. 
If  our  home  industry  and  trade  are  to  expand  and  improve 
under  the  harder  conditions  that  now  confront  our  business 
men,  it  can  do  so  only  under  the  leadership  of  trained  men, 
and,  as  I  remarked  a  few  moments  ago,  they  cannot  get 
their  training  in  the  offices  or  the  shops.  The  apprentice 
system  has  passed  away.  No  young  man  can  get  an  ade- 
quate idea  of  the  organization  of  a  whole  business  or  its 
methods  in  various  departments  by  going  into  one  of  these 
departments.  How  much  banking  does  a  boy  learn  who 
goes  into  a  large  city  bank?  He  is  merely  a  tooth  in  a  cog 
of  a  great  machine.  The  managers  and  directors  and  presi- 
dents of  great  business  concerns  have  no  time  to  teach  boys. 
For  these  reasons  it  has  become  necessary  for  the  uni- 
versities to  provide  the  courses  of  training  in  commerce 
similar  to  those  which  have  already  become  well  estab- 
lished in  engineering  and  in  law.  It  is  the  purpose  of  these 
courses  to  send  to  the  business  houses  young  men  without, 
indeed,  the  experience  of  their  office  boys — and  also  with- 
out their  assurance — but  with  a  knowledge  of  the  princi- 
ples and  to  some  extent  of  the  practices  that  prevail  in 
their  business.  They  come  with  a  knowledge  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  business  organization,  of  accountancy,  of  elemen- 
tary law,  of  finance,  of  money  and  credit,  of  markets, 
routes  and  methods  and  rates  of  transportation  and  com- 
munication, and  other  subjects,  according  to  the  character 
of  the  business  they  aim  to  enter.  Now  it  is  true  that  in 
every  calling,  be  it  preaching  or  banking,  a  certain  amount 
of  what  is  called  practical  experience  is  necessary  for  the 
highest  success.  But  practical  experience,  after  all,  is 
only  the  application  of  known  principles  to  specific  condi- 
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tions.  It  is  foolish  to  say  that  the  highest  success  can  be 
attained  by  the  person  who  tries  to  make  this  practical 
application  of  known  principles  to  specific  conditions  with- 
out knowing  the  principles  to  begin  with.  Such  a  view 
may  be  likened  in  an  extreme  way  to  the  claim  that  the 
porter  of  a  parlor  car  could  build  one  because  his  duties 
make  him  familiar  with  its  internal  arrangements.  It  took 
a  Newton  to  give  us  great  laws  of  the  universe,  yet  Newton 
could  not  add  a  column  of  figures  correctly.  It  was  Napo- 
leon who  made  anew  the  science  of  warfare,  yet  it  is  ques- 
tionable whether  Napoleon  could  have  fired  a  cannon  and 
hit  the  mark.  In  other  words,  the  great  need  for  business 
expansion  at  home  and  abroad  to-day  is  leadership  of  a 
trained  and  broad-minded  kind;  leadership  with  organiz- 
ing ability  and  wide  knowledge.  This  is  true,  too,  of  the 
leaders  of  divisions  and  departments  as  well  as  of  entire 
business  establishments.  The  foreign  representative  of  an 
export  house  must  know  his  language,  must  be  familiar 
with  the  habits  and  point  of  view,  if  you  like,  the  psychol- 
ogy, of  the  people  he  deals  with;  with  their  laws,  tariffs, 
ways  of  doing  business,  trade  routes,  and  a  variety  of  other 
things  which  can  be  obtained  only  by  preliminary  study  in 
the  college  course.  Here,  then,  is  the  function  of  the  uni- 
versity courses  of  commerce  in  the  improvement  and  ex- 
pansion of  our  trade.  It  is  to  furnish  courses  of  study  that 
will  train  men  for  the  more  important  positions  of  leader- 
ship in  every  division  and  branch  of  trade. 

But  the  universities  have  another  duty  in  training 
the  young  men  of  the  coming  generation  of  business  men. 
While  giving  them  the  training  and  knowledge  necessary 
to  their  personal  success  as  business  leaders,  and  neces- 
sary to  the  improvement  and  expansion  of  business,  the 
university  colleges  and  schools  of  commerce  must  also  teach 
them  to  set  up  higher  ethical  standards  in  business.  There 
has  been  in  our  business  life  in  the  past  too  much  of  the 
thought  that  every  one  should  take  care  of  himself,  what- 
ever the  consequence  to  his  competitors  or  to  the  public. 

We  need  to  develop  in  our  young  men  imagination  and 
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the  spirit  of  investigation,  the  capacity  and  desire  for  gen- 
erous leadership,  and  a  high  sense  of  moral  obligation  to 
their  fellow  business  men  and  to  the  public  at  large.  It 
is  often  said  that  the  ideal  of  the  American  business  man 
differs  from  that  of  his  European  competitor  in  this  way, 
It  is  the  ambition  of  the  American  to  build  the  biggest 
and  most  powerful  business  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  He 
has  an  ambition,  not  for  the  money  that  is  involved,  but 
for  the  power  that  that  money  represents.  His  European 
confrere,  on  the  other  hand,  often  says  that  his  ambition 
is  to  build  a  business  which  will  yield  him  a  respectable 
competence  so  that  he  can  retire  while  his  mental  powers 
are  still  unimpaired,  and  devote  himself  to  a  life  of  culture, 
leisure,  and  public  service.  Doubtless  we  need  men  with 
both  ideals,  but  we  certainly  need  more  of  the  latter  kind 
than  we  have  had  in  the  past.  It  is  true  that  there  are 
leaders  in  business  who  care  as  little  about  their  personal 
reward  as  do  many  men  engaged  in  scientific  research. 
They  are  devoted  to  the  attainment  of  certain  ideals,  com- 
mercial ideals,  it  is  true,  yet  ideals.  Their  ambition  is  to 
expand  and  develop  business  so  as  to  discover  new  fields 
of  operation,  new  and  better  methods,  and  to  perfect  an 
organization  or  system  which  will  stand  as  models  for 
their  competitors  and  successors.  This  is  the  spirit  of  the 
investigator  and  the  public  servant.  It  is  no  more  likely 
to  miss  the  goal  of  rendering  public  service  than  is  that  of 
the  man  who  devotes  himself  in  his  laboratory  or  his  study 
to  an  investigation  which  brings  no  personal  reward  aside 
from  the  distinction  of  telling  the  world  something  new. 
To  put  the  matter  in  another  way,  our  university  courses 
in  commerce  are  aiding  business  by  training  our  young  men 
in  what  President  Hadley  has  called  the  sense  of  trustee- 
ship in  business.  The  development  of  this  sense  of  obliga- 
tion to  the  public,  the  acceptance  of  the  ideas  that  personal 
success  in  business  is  to  be  best  secured  by  conducting 
business  as  a  service  to  the  public,  and  that  success  which 
is  achieved  by  the  exploitation  of  the  public  is  not  a  worthy 
success,  is  one  of  the  most  important  needs  in  American 
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life.  The  university  schools  of  commerce  are  training 
young  men  to  this  ideal.  They  are  turning  out  graduates 
who  will  not  regard  a  railroad  as  their  private  property, 
but  who  will  know  from  their  study  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  economics  and  of  railway  transportation  that 
a  railroad  is  a  public  belonging  in  a  very  important  sense, 
and  must  be  managed  in  ways  that  will  promote  the  public 
welfare  as  well  as  the  private  interests  of  the  men  who 
have  invested  their  capital  in  it. 

To  teach  how  to  achieve  personal  business  success 
through  service  to  the  public  rather  than  by  exploiting  the 
public  is  the  aim  of  our  university  schools  of  commerce; 
the  studies  relating  to  business  are  their  subject-matter; 
training  in  the  principles  which  underlie  and  constitute 
these  studies  and  in  the  application  of  these  principles 
to  practice,  is  their  method.  Their  result,  in  the  measure 
of  their  success,  will  be  better  business,  bigger  business, 
larger-minded  business  men,  and  a  more  prosperous  and 
better-ordered  community  life.  And  thus  our  schools  of 
commerce  are  related  to  business  expansion. 


THE   PROFESSION   OF  COMMERCE1 
JOHN  RUSKIN 

John  Ruskin  (1819-1900),  after  writing  for  many  years  about  art, 
devoted  the  latter  part  of  his  life  to  the  study  of  modern  society,  of  which, 
like  his  master  Carlyle,  he  was  one  of  the  severest  of  critics.  "  The  Roots 
of  Honor,"  of  which  part  is  here  reprinted,  was  one  of  four  papers  which 
were  first  published  in  the  "Cornhill  Magazine"  in  1860.  The  series  met 
with  so  much  hostility  that  Thackeray,  then  editor  of  "Cornhill,"  refused 
to  continue  it.  The  four  papers  were  laier  published  in  book  form  as 
"  Unto  This  Last."  All  of  the  essays  are  filled  with  an  intense  love  of 
practical  righteousness.  The  ideal  of  the  business  man  suggested  in  this 
selection  is  more  widely  recognized  and  practised  than  in  Ruskin's  own 
time,  and  his  teaching  did  something  to  encourage  a  more  ethical  view  of  the 
relation  of  business  to  society. 

The  last  nine  of  the  twenty-five  sections  of  the  essay  are  here  reprinted. 
TJie  earlier  part  attacks  vigorously  current  economic  teaching  based  on  th& 
theory  that  man  is  merely  "a  covetous  machine"  and  "that  an  advantageous 
code  of  social  action  may  be  determined  irrespectively  of  the  influence  of 
social  affection." 

I  HAVE  already  alluded  to  the  difference  hitherto  exist- 
ing between  regiments  of  men  associated  for  purposes  of 
violence,  and  for  purposes  of  manufacture;  in  that  the 
former  appear  capable  of  self-sacrifice — the  latter,  not; 
which  singular  fact  is  the  real  reason  of  the  general  low- 
ness  of  estimate  in  which  the  profession  of  commerce  is 
held,  as  compared  with  that  of  arms.  Philosophically,  it 
does  not,  at  first  sight,  appear  reasonable  (many  writers 
have  endeavored  to  prove  it  unreasonable)  that  a  peace- 
able and  rational  person,  whose  trade  is  buying  and  selling, 
should  be  held  in  less  honor  than  an  unpeaceable  and  often 
irrational  person,  whose  trade  is  slaying.  Nevertheless, 
1  From  Unto  This  Last. 
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the  consent  of  mankind  has  always,  hi  spite  of  the  philos- 
ophers, given  precedence  to  the  soldier. 

And  this  is  right. 

For  the  soldier's  trade,  verily  and  essentially,  is  not 
slaying,  but  being  slain.  This,  without  well  knowing  its 
own  meaning,  the  world  honors  it  for.  A  bravo's  trade 
is  slaying;  but  the  world  has  never  respected  bravos  more 
than  merchants;  the  reason  it  honors  the  soldier  is  because 
he  holds  his  life  at  the  service  of  the  state.  Reckless  he 
may  be — fond  of  pleasure  or  of  adventure — all  kinds  of 
by-motives  and  mean  impulses  may  have  determined  the 
choice  of  his  profession,  and  may  affect  (to  all  appearances 
exclusively)  his  daily  conduct  in  it;  but  our  estimate  of 
him  is  based  on  this  ultimate  fact — of  which  we  are  well 
assured — that,  put  him  in  a  fortress  breach,  with  all  the 
pleasures  of  the  world  behind  him,  and  only  death  and  his 
duty  in  front  of  him,  he  will  keep  his  face  to  the  front,  and 
he  knows  that  his  choice  may  be  put  to  him  at  any  moment 
— and  has  beforehand  taken  his  part — virtually  takes  such 
part  continually — does,  in  reality,  die  daily. 

Not  less  is  the  respect  we  pay  to  the  lawyer  and  phy- 
sician, founded  ultimately  on  their  self-sacrifice.  What- 
ever the  learning  or  acuteness  of  a  great  lawyer,  our  chief 
respect  for  him  depends  on  our  belief  that,  set  in  a  judge's 
seat,  he  will  strive  to  judge  justly,  come  of  it  what  may. 
Could  we  suppose  that  he  would  take  bribes,  and  use  his 
acuteness  and  legal  knowledge  to  give  plausibility  to 
iniquitous  decisions,  no  degree  of  intellect  would  win  for 
him  our  respect.  Nothing  will  win  it,  short  of  our  tacit 
conviction  that  in  all  important  acts  of  his  life  justice  is 
first  with  him;  his  own  interest,  second. 

In  the  case  of  a  physician  the  ground  of  honor  we  render 
him  is  clearer  still.  Whatever  his  science,  we  would  shrink 
from  him  in  horror  if  we  found  him  regarding  his  patients 
merely  as  subjects  to  experiment  upon;  much  more,  if  we 
found  that,  receiving  bribes  from  persons  interested  in  their 
deaths,  he  was  using  his  best  skill  to  give  poison  in  the 
mask  of  medicine. 
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Finally,  the  principle  holds  with  the  utmost  clearness 
as  it  respects  clergymen.  No  goodness  of  disposition  will 
excuse  want  of  science  in  a  physician  or  of  shrewdness  in 
an  advocate;  but  a  clergyman,  even  though  his  power  of 
intellect  be  small,  is  respected  on  the  presumed  ground  of 
his  unselfishness  and  serviceableness. 

Now,  there  can  be  no  question  but  that  the  tact, 
foresight,  decision,  and  other  mental  powers  required  for 
the  successful  management  of  a  large  mercantile  concern, 
if  not  such  as  could  be  compared  with  those  of  a  great 
lawyer,  general,  or  divine,  would  at  least  match  the  general 
conditions  of  mind  required  in  the  subordinate  officers  of 
a  ship,  or  of  a  regiment,  or  in  the  curate  of  a  country  parish. 
If,  therefore,  all  the  efficient  members  of  the  so-called  lib- 
eral professions  are  still,  somehow,  in  public  estimate  of 
honor,  preferred  before  the  head  of  a  commercial  firm,  the 
reason  must  lie  deeper  than  in  the  measurement  of  their 
several  powers  of  mind. 

And  the  essential  reason  for  such  preference  will  be 
found  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  the  merchant  is  presumed  to 
act  always  selfishly.  His  work  may  be  very  necessary  to 
the  community,  but  the  motive  of  it  is  understood  to  be 
wholly  personal.  The  merchant's  first  object  in  all  his 
dealings  must  be  (the  public  believe)  to  get  as  much  for 
himself,  and  leave  as  little  to  his  neighbor  (or  customer) 
as  possible.  Enforcing  this  upon  him,  by  political  statute, 
as  the  necessary  principle  of  his  action;  recommending  it 
to  him  on  all  occasions,  and  themselves  reciprocally  adopt- 
ing it;  proclaiming  vociferously,  for  law  of  the  universe, 
that  a  buyer's  function  is  to  cheapen,  and  a  seller's  to  cheat 
— the  public,  nevertheless,  involuntarily  condemn  the  man 
of  commerce  for  his  compliance  with  their  own  statement, 
and  stamp  him  forever  as  belonging  to  an  inferior  grade 
of  human  personality. 

This  they  will  find,  eventually,  they  must  give  up 
doing.  They  must  not  cease  to  condemn  selfishness,  but 
they  will  have  to  discover  a  kind  of  commerce  which  is 
not  exclusively  selfish.  Or,  rather,  they  will  have  to  dis- 
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cover  that  there  never  was,  or  can  be,  any  other  kind  of 
commerce;  that  this  which  they  have  called  commerce 
was  not  commerce  at  all,  but  cozening;  and  that  a  true 
merchant  differs  as  much  from  a  merchant  according  to 
laws  of  modern  political  economy,  as  the  hero  of  the 
Excursion  from  Autolycus.  They  will  find  that  commerce 
is  an  occupation  which  gentlemen  will  every  day  see  more 
need  to  engage  in,  rather  than  in  the  businesses  of  talking 
to  men,  or  slaying  them:  that,  in  true  commerce,  as  in 
true  preaching,  or  true  fighting,  it  is  necessary  to  admit 
the  idea  of  occasional  voluntary  loss;  that  sixpences  have 
to  be  lost,  as  well  as  lives,  under  a  sense  of  duty ;  that  the 
market  may  have  its  martyrdoms  as  well  as  the  pulpit; 
and  trade  its  heroisms  as  well  as  war. 

May  have — in  the  final  issue,  must  have — and  only  has 
not  had  yet,  because  men  of  heroic  temper  have  always 
been  misguided  in  their  youth  into  other  fields;  not  recog- 
nizing what  is  in  our  days,  perhaps,  the  most  important  of 
all  fields;  so  that,  while  many  a  zealous  person  loses  his 
life  in  trying  to  teach  the  form  of  a  gospel,  very  few  will 
lose  a  hundred  pounds  in  showing  the  practice  of  one. 

The  fact  is,  that  people  never  have  had  clearly  ex- 
plained to  them  the  true  functions  of  a  merchant  with 
respect  to  other  people.  I  should  like  the  reader  to  be  very 
clear  about  this. 

Five  great  intellectual  professions,  relating  to  daily 
necessities  of  life,  have  hitherto  existed — three  exist  neces- 
sarily, in  every  civilized  nation. 

The  soldier's  profession  is  to  defend  it. 

The  pastor's,  to  teach  it. 

The  physician's,  to  keep  it  in  health. 

The  lawyer's,  to  enforce  justice  in  it. 

The  merchant's,  to  provide  for  it. 

And  the  duty  of  all  these  men  is,  on  due  occasion,  to  die 
for  it. 

"On  due  occasion,"  namely: 

The  soldier,  rather  than  leave  his  post  in  battle. 

The  physician,  rather  than  leave  his  post  in  plague. 
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The  pastor,  rather  than  teach  falsehood. 

The  lawyer,  rather  than  countenance  injustice. 

The  merchant — what  is  his  "due  occasion"  of  death? 

It  is  the  main  question  for  the  merchant,  as  for  all  of 
us.  For,  truly,  the  man  who  does  not  know  when  to  die 
does  not  know  how  to  live. 

Observe,  the  merchant's  function  (or  manufacturer's, 
for  in  the  broad  sense  in  which  it  is  here  used  the  word 
must  be  understood  to  include  both)  is  to  provide  for  the 
nation.  It  is  no  more  his  function  to  get  profit  for  him- 
self out  of  that  provision  than  it  is  a  clergyman's  function 
to  get  his  stipend.  This  stipend  is  a  due  and  necessary 
adjunct,  but  not  the  object,  of  his  life,  if  he  be  a  true 
clergyman,  any  more  than  his  fee  (or  honorarium)  is  the 
object  of  life  to  a  true  physician.  Neither  is  his  fee  the 
object  of  life  to  a  true  merchant.  All  three,  if  true  men, 
have  a  word  to  be  done  irrespective  of  fee — to  be  done 
even  at  any  cost,  or  for  quite  the  contrary  of  fee;  the  pas- 
tor's function  being  to  teach,  the  physician's  to  heal,  and 
the  merchant's,  as  I  have  said,  to  provide.  That  is  to 
say,  he  has  to  understand  to  their  very  root  the  qualities 
of  the  thing  he  deals  in,  and  the  means  of  obtaining  or 
producing  it;  and  he  has  to  apply  all  his  sagacity  and 
energy  to  the  producing  or  obtaining  it  in  perfect  state, 
and  distributing  it  at  the  cheapest  possible  price  where  it 
is  most  needed.  . 

And  because  the  production  or  obtaining  of  any  com- 
modity involves  necessarily  the  agency  of  many  lives  and 
hands,  the  merchant  becomes,  in  the  course  of  his  business, 
the  master  and  governor  of  large  masses  of  men  in  a  more 
direct,  though  less  confessed,  way,  than  a  military  officer 
or  pastor;  so  that  on  him  falls,  in  great  part,  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  kind  of  life  they  lead;  and  it  becomes  his 
duty,  not  only  to  be  always  considering  how  to  produce 
what  he  sells,  in  the  purest  and  cheapest  forms,  but  how 
to  make  the  various  employments  involved  in  the  produc- 
tion, or  transference  of  it,  most  beneficial  to  the  men 
employed. 
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And  as  into  these  two  functions,  requiring  for  their 
right  exercise  the  highest  intelligence,  as  well  as  patience, 
kindness,  and  tact,  the  merchant  is  bound  to  put  all  his 
energy,  so  for  their  just  discharge  he  is  bound,  as  a  soldier 
or  physician  is  bound,  to  give  up,  if  need  be,  his  life,  in 
such  way  as  it  may  be  demanded  of  him.  Two  main 
points  he  has  in  his  providing  function  to  maintain:  first, 
his  engagements  (faithfulness  to  engagements  being  the 
root  of  all  possibilities  in  commerce);  and,  secondly,  the 
perfectness  and  purity  of  the  thing  provided;  so  that, 
rather  than  fail  in  any  engagement,  or  consent  to  any 
deterioration,  or  adulteration,  or  unjust  and  exorbitant 
price  of  that  which  he  provides,  he  is  bound  to  meet  fear- 
lessly any  form  of  distress,  poverty,  or  labor,  which  may, 
through  maintenance  of  these  points,  come  upon  him. 

Again:  in  his  office  as  governor  of  the  men  employed 
by  him,  the  merchant  or  manufacturer  is  invested  with  a 
distinctly  paternal  authority  and  responsibility.  In  most 
cases,  a  youth  entering  a  commercial  establishment  is 
withdrawn  altogether  from  home  influence;  his  master 
must  become  his  father,  else  he  has,  for  practical  and  con- 
stant help,  no  father  at  hand;  in  all  cases  the  master's 
authority,  together  with  the  general  tone  and  atmosphere 
of  his  business,  and  the  character  of  the  men  with  whom 
the  youth  is  compelled  in  the  course  of  it  to  associate,  have 
more  immediate  and  pressing  weight  than  the  home  in- 
fluence, and  will  usually  neutralize  it  either  for  good  or 
evil;  so  that  the  only  means  which  the  master  has  of  doing 
justice  to  the  men  employed  by  him  is  to  ask  himself 
sternly  whether  he  is  dealing  with  such  subordinate  as  he 
would  with  his  own  son,  if  compelled  by  circumstances  to 
take  such  a  position. 

Supposing  the  captain  of  a  frigate  saw  it  right,  or  were 
by  any  chance  obliged,  to  place  his  own  son  in  the  position 
of  a  common  sailor;  as  he  would  then  treat  his  son,  he  is 
bound  always  to  treat  every  one  of  the  men  under  him. 
So,  also,  supposing  the  master  of  a  manufactory  saw  it 
right,  or  were  by  any  chance  obliged,  to  place  his  own  son 
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in  the  position  of  an  ordinary  workman;  as  he  would  then 
treat  his  son,  he  is  bound  always  to  treat  every  one  of  his 
men.  This  is  the  only  effective,  true,  or  practical  rule 
which  can  be  given  on  this  point  of  political  economy. 

And  as  the  captain  of  a  ship  is  bound  to  be  the  last  man 
to  leave  his  ship  in  case  of  wreck,  and  to  share  his  last 
crust  with  the  sailors  in  case  of  famine,  so  the  manufact- 
urer, in  any  commercial  crisis  or  distress,  is  bound  to  take 
the  suffering  of  it  with  his  men,  and  even  to  take  more  of 
it  for  himself  than  he  allows  his  men  to  feel;  as  a  father 
would  in  a  famine,  shipwreck,  or  battle,  sacrifice  himself 
for  his  son. 

All  which  sounds  very  strange:  the  only  real  strange- 
ness in  the  matter  being,  nevertheless,  that  it  should  so 
sound.  For  all  this  is  true,  and  that  not  partially  nor  theo- 
retically, but  everlastingly  and  practically:  all  other  doc- 
trine than  this  respecting  matters  political  being  false  in 
premises,  absurd  in  deduction,  and  impossible  in  practice, 
consistently  with  any  progressive  state  of  national  life; 
all  the  life  which  we  now  possess  as  a  nation  showing  itself 
in  the  resolute  denial  and  scorn,  by  a  few  strong  minds  and 
faithful  hearts,  of  the  economic  principles  taught  to  our 
multitudes,  which  principles,  so  far  as  accepted,  lead 
straight  to  national  destruction. 


THE  MORALS  OF  TRADE1 
HERBERT  SPENCER 

Herbert  Spencer  (1820—1903)  was  mainly  self-educated  and  between 
the  years  1837  and  1846  was  a  civil  engineer  employed  by  an  English 
railway  company.  With  this  unusual  foundation,  he  turned  his  attention 
to  philosophical  and  scientific  studies.  His  Synthetic  Philosophy,  the 
plan  of  which  was  announced  in  1860  and  which  he  completed  in  1896, 
is  a  thoroughgoing  system  of  evolutionary  thought,  and  was  very  influential 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century.  "The  Morals  of  Trade"  is  a 
classic  in  the  field  of  business  ethics.  The  discussion  of  the  reasons  for 
immoral  practices  in  business  is  as  significant  to-day  as  when  it  was  written. 
His  extreme  individualism,  however,  did  not  permit  him  to  foresee  the 
tendency  toward  social  control  of  trade  which  characterizes  our  own  time, 
and  the  nature  of  the  remedies  which  would  consequently  be  applied.  His 
emphasis  upon  public  opinion  has  been  justified,  but  he  conceived  it  as 
exerting  its  power  through  moral  pressure  rather  than  through  governmental 
control. 

ON  all  sides  we  have  found  the  result  of  long  personal 
experience  to  be  the  conviction  that  trade  is  essentially 
corrupt.  In  tones  of  disgust  or  discouragement,  reprehen- 
sion or  derision,  according  to  their  several  natures,  men  in 
business  have  one  after  another  expressed  or  implied  this 
belief.  Omitting  the  highest  mercantile  classes,  a  few  of 
the  less  common  trades,  and  those  exceptional  cases  where 
an  entire  command  of  the  market  has  been  obtained,  the 
uniform  testimony  of  competent  judges  is  that  success 
is  incompatible  with  strict  integrity.  To  live  in  the  com- 
mercial world  it  appears  necessary  to  adopt  its  ethical 
code:  neither  exceeding  nor  falling  short  of  it — neither 
being  less  honest  nor  more  honest.  Those  who  sink 
below  its  standard  are  expelled,  while  those  who  rise 
above  it  are  either  pulled  down  to  it  or  ruined.  As, 

1  From  Essays — Moral,  Political,  and  ^Esthetic. 
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in  self-defense,  the  civilized  man  becomes  savage  among 
savages,  so  it  seems  that  in  self-defense  the  scrupulous 
trader  is  obliged  to  become  as  little  scrupulous  as  his 
competitors.  It  has  been  said  that  the  law  of  the  animal 
creation  is — "Eat  and  be  eaten";  and  of  our  trading 
community  it  may  be  similarly  said  that  its  law  is — Cheat 
and  be  cheated.  A  system  of  keen  competition,  carried 
on,  as  it  is,  without  adequate  moral  restraint,  is  very 
much  a  system  of  commercial  cannibalism.  Its  alter- 
natives are — Use  the  same  weapons  as  your  antagonists, 
or  be  conquered  and  devoured. 

Of  questions  suggested  by  these  facts,  one  of  the  most 
obvious  is — Are  not  the  prejudices  that  have  ever  been  en- 
tertained against  trade  and  traders  thus  fully  justified?  Do 
not  these  meannesses  and  dishonesties,  and  the  moral  deg- 
radation they  imply  warrant  the  disrespect  shown  to  men 
in  business?  A  prompt  affirmative  answer  will  probably 
be  looked  for ;  but  we  very  much  doubt  whether  it  should 
be  given.  We  are  rather  of  opinion  that  these  delinquencies 
are  products  of  the  average  English  character  placed  under 
special  conditions.  There  is  no  good  reason  for  assuming 
that  the  trading  classes  are  intrinsically  worse  than  other 
classes.  Men  taken  at  random  from  higher  and  lower 
ranks  would,  most  likely,  if  similarly  circumstanced,  do 
much  the  same.  Indeed,  the  mercantile  world  might  readily 
recriminate.  Is  it  a  solicitor  who  comments  on  their  mis- 
doings? They  may  quickly  silence  him  by  referring  to 
the  countless  dark  stains  on  the  reputation  of  his  fraternity. 
Is  it  a  barrister?  His  frequent  practice  of  putting  in  pleas 
which  he  knows  are  not  valid,  and  his  established  habit 
of  taking  fees  for  work  that  he  does  not  perform,  make  his 
criticism  somewhat  suicidal.  Does  the  condemnation  come 
through  the  press?  The  condemned  may  remind  those 
who  write,  of  the  fact  that  it  is  not  quite  honest  to  utter 
a  positive  verdict  on  a  book  merely  glanced  through,  or  to 
pen  glowing  eulogies  on  the  mediocre  work  of  a  friend 
while  slighting  the  good  one  of  an  enemy;  and  may  further 
ask  whether  those  who,  at  the  dictation  of  an  employer, 
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write  what  they  disbelieve,  are  not  guilty  of  the  serious 
offense  of  adulterating  public  opinion. 

Moreover,  traders  might  contend  that  many  of  their 
delinquencies  are  thrust  on  them  by  the  injustice  of  their 
customers.  They,  and  especially  drapers,  might  point  to 
the  fact  that  the  habitual  demand  for  an  abatement  of  price 
is  made  in  utter  disregard  of  their  reasonable  profits;  and 
that  to  protect  themselves  against  attempts  to  gain  by  their 
loss  they  are  obliged  to  name  prices  greater  than  those  they 
intend  to  take.  They  might  also  urge  that  the  strait  to 
which  they  are  often  brought  by  the  non-payment  of  ac- 
counts due  from  their  wealthier  customers  is  itself  a  cause 
of  their  malpractices;  obliging  them,  as  it  does,  to  use  all 
means,  illegitimate  as  well  as  legitimate,  for  getting  the 
wherewith  to  meet  their  engagements.  In  proof  of  the 
wrongs  inflicted  on  them  by  the  non-trading  classes,  they 
might  instance  the  well-known  cases  of  large  shopkeepers 
in  the  West  End,  who  have  been  either  ruined  by  the  un- 
punctuality  of  their  customers,  or  have  been  obliged  peri- 
odically to  stop  payment,  as  the  only  way  of  getting  their 
bills  settled.  And  then,  after  proving  that  those  without 
excuse  show  this  disregard  of  other  men's  claims,  traders 
might  ask  whether  they,  who  have  the  excuse  of  having 
to  contend  with  a  merciless  competition,  are  alone  to  be 
blamed  if  they  display  a  like  disregard  in  other  forms. 

Nay,  even  to  the  guardians  of  social  rectitude — members 
of  the  legislature — they  might  use  the  tu  quoque  argument  : 
asking  whether  bribery  of  a  customer's  servant  is  any  worse 
than  bribery  of  an  elector,  or  whether  the  gaining  of  suf- 
frages by  claptrap  hustings-speeches,  containing  insincere 
professions  adapted  to  the  taste  of  the  constituency,  is  not 
as  bad  as  getting  an  order  for  goods  by  delusive  represen- 
tations respecting  their  quality?  No;  it  seems  probable 
that  close  inquiry  would  show  few  if  any  classes  to  be  free 
from  immoralities  that  are  as  great,  relatively  to  the  tempta- 
tions, as  those  which  we  have  been  exposing.  Of  course 
they  will  not  be  so  petty  or  so  gross  where  the  circum- 
stances do  not  prompt  pettiness  or  grossness;  nor  so  con- 
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slant  and  organized  where  the  class  conditions  have  not 
tended  to  make  them  habitual.  But,  taken  with  these 
qualifications,  we  think  that  much  might  be  said  for  the 
proposition  that  the  trading  classes,  neither  better  nor 
worse  intrinsically  than  other  classes,  are  betrayed  into 
their  flagitious  habits  by  external  causes. 

Another  question,  here  naturally  arising,  is,  "Are  not 
these  evils  growing  worse?"  Many  of  the  facts  we  have 
cited  seem  to  imply  that  they  are.  And  yet  there  are 
many  other  facts  which  point  as  distinctly  the  other  way. 
In  weighing  the  evidence  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the 
much  greater  public  attention  at  present  paid  to  such  mat- 
ters is  itself  a  source  of  error — is  apt  to  generate  the  belief 
that  evils  now  becoming  recognized  are  evils  that  have 
recently  arisen;  when  in  truth  they  have  merely  been 
hitherto  disregarded,  or  less  regarded.  It  has  been  clearly 
thus  with  crime,  with  distress,  with  popular  ignorance;  and 
it  is  very  probably  thus  with  trading-dishonesties.  As  it 
is  true  of  individual  beings,  that  their  height  in  the  scale  of 
creation  may  be  measured  by  the  degree  of  their  self- 
consciousness;  so,  in  a  sense,  it  is  true  of  societies.  Ad- 
vanced and  highly  organized  societies  are  distinguished 
from  lower  ones  by  the  evolution  of  something  that  stands 
for  a  social  self-consciousness — a  consciousness  in  each  citi- 
zen, of  the  state  of  the  aggregate  of  citizens.  Among  our- 
selves there  has,  happily,  been  of  late  years  a  remarkable 
growth  of  this  social  self-consciousness;  and  we  believe 
that  to  this  is  chiefly  ascribable  the  impression  that  com- 
mercial malpractices  are  increasing. 

Such  facts  as  have  come  down  to  us  respecting  the  trade 
of  past  times,  confirm  this  view.  In  his  Complete  English 
Tradesman,  Defoe  mentions,  among  other  maneuvers  of 
retailers,  the  false  lights  which  they  introduced  into  their 
shops,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  delusive  appearances  to 
their  goods.  He  comments  on  the  "shop  rhetoric,"  the 
"flux  of  falsehoods,"  which  tradesmen  habitually  uttered 
to  their  customers;  and  quotes  their  defense  as  being  that 
they  could  not  live  without  lying.  He  says,  too,  that  there 
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was  scarce  a  shopkeeper  who  had  not  a  bag  of  spurious  or 
debased  coin,  from  which  he  gave  change  whenever  he 
could;  and  that  men,  even  the  most  honest,  triumphed 
in  their  skill  in  getting  rid  of  bad  money.  These  facts 
show  that  the  mercantile  morals  of  that  day  were,  at  any 
rate,  not  better  than  ours;  and  if  we  call  to  mind  the 
numerous  Acts  of  Parliament  passed  in  old  times  to  pre- 
vent frauds  of  all  kinds,  we  perceive  the  like  implication. 
As  much  may,  indeed,  be  safely  inferred  from  the  general 
state  of  society. 

When,  reign  after  reign,  governments  debased  the  coin- 
age, the  moral  tone  of  the  middle  classes  could  scarcely 
have  been  higher  than  now.  Among  generations  whose 
sympathy  with  the  claims  of  fellow-creatures  was  so  weak 
that  the  slave-trade  was  not  only  thought  justifiable,  but 
the  initiator  of  it  was  rewarded  by  permission  to  record 
the  feat  in  his  coat  of  arms,  it  is  hardly  possible  that  men 
respected  the  claims  of  their  fellow-citizens  more  than  at 
present.  Times  characterized  by  an  administration  of  jus- 
tice so  inefficient  that  there  were  in  London  nests  of  crimi- 
nals who  defied  the  law,  and  on  all  highroads  robbers  who 
eluded  it,  cannot  have  been  distinguished  by  just  mercantile 
dealings.  While,  conversely,  an  age  which,  like  ours,  has 
seen  so  many  equitable  social  changes  thrust  on  the  legis- 
lature by  public  opinion,  is  very  unlikely  to  be  an  age  in 
which  the  transactions  between  individuals  have  been 
growing  more  inequitable.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
undeniable  that  many  of  the  dishonesties  we  have  de- 
scribed are  of  modern  origin.  Not  a  few  of  them  have 
become  established  during  the  last  thirty  years;  and  others 
are  even  now  arising.  How  are  the  seeming  contradictions 
to  be  reconciled? 

We  believe  the  reconciliation  is  not  difficult.  It  lies  in 
the  fact  that  while  the  great  and  direct  frauds  have  been 
diminishing,  the  small  and  indirect  frauds  have  been  in- 
creasing, alike  in  variety  and  in  number.  And  this  ad- 
mission we  take  to  be  quite  consistent  with  the  opinion 
that  the  standard  of  commercial  morals  is  higher  than  it 
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was.  For,  if  we  omit,  as  excluded  from  the  question,  the 
penal  restraints — religious  and  legal — and  ask  what  is  the 
ultimate  moral  restraint  to  the  aggression  of  man  on  man, 
we  find  it  to  be — sympathy  with  the  pain  inflicted.  Now 
the  keenness  of  the  sympathy,  depending  on  the  vividness 
with  which  this  pain  is  realized,  varies  with  the  conditions 
of  the  case.  It  may  be  active  enough  to  check  misdeeds 
which  will  cause  great  suffering,  and  yet  not  be  active 
enough  to  check  misdeeds  which  will  cause  but  slight 
annoyance.  While  sufficiently  acute  to  prevent  a  man 
from  doing  that  which  will  entail  immediate  injury  on  a 
given  person,  it  may  not  be  sufficiently  acute  to  prevent 
him  from  doing  that  which  will  entail  remote  injuries  on 
unknown  persons.  And  we  find  the  facts  to  agree  with 
this  deduction,  that  the  moral  restraint  varies  according 
to  the  clearness  with  which  the  evil  consequences  are 
conceived.  Many  a  one  who  would  shrink  from  picking 
a  pocket  does  not  scruple  to  adulterate  his  goods;  and  he 
who  never  dreams  of  passing  base  coin  will  yet  be  a  party 
to  joint-stock-bank  deceptions.  Hence,  as  we  say,  the 
multiplication  of  the  more  subtle  and  complex  forms  of 
fraud  is  consistent  with  a  general  progress  in  morality, 
provided  it  is  accompanied  with  a  decrease  in  the  grosser 
forms  of  fraud. 

But  the  question  which  most  concerns  us  is  not  whether 
the  morals  of  trade  are  better  or  worse  than  they  have  been, 
but  rather — why  are  they  so  bad?  Why  in  this  civilized 
state  of  ours  is  there  so  much  that  betrays  the  cunning 
selfishness  of  the  savage?  Why,  after  the  careful  inculca- 
tions of  rectitude  during  education,  comes  there  in  after- 
life all  this  knavery?  Why,  in  spite  of  all  the  exhorta- 
tions to  which  the  commercial  classes  listen  every  Sunday, 
do  they  next  morning  recommence  their  evil  deeds?  What 
is  this  so  potent  agency  which  almost  neutralizes  the  dis- 
cipline of  education,  of  law,  of  religion? 

Various  subsidiary  causes  that  might  be  assigned  must 
be  passed  over,  that  we  may  have  space  to  deal  with  the 
chief  cause.  In  an  exhaustive  statement,  something  would 
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have  to  be  said  on  the  credulity  of  consumers,  which  leads 
them  to  believe  in  representations  of  impossible  advantages; 
and  something,  too,  on  their  greediness,  which,  ever  prompt- 
ing them  to  look  for  more  than  they  ought  to  get,  encourages 
the  sellers  to  offer  delusive  bargains.  The  increased  diffi- 
culty of  living  consequent  on  growing  pressure  of  popula- 
tion might  perhaps  come  in  as  a  part  cause;  and  that 
greater  cost  of  bringing  up  a  family,  which  results  from  the 
higher  standard  of  education,  might  be  added.  But  all 
these  are  relatively  insignificant.  The  great  inciter  of  these 
trading  malpractices  is  intense  desire  for  wealth.  And 
if  we  ask,  why  this  intense  desire?  the  reply  is,  it  results 
from  the  indiscriminate  respect  paid  to  wealth. 

To  be  distinguished  from  the  common  herd — to  be  some- 
body— to  make  a  name,  a  position — this  is  the  universal 
ambition;  and  to  accumulate  riches  is  alike  the  surest 
and  the  easiest  way  of  fulfilling  this  ambition.  Very  early 
in  life  all  learn  this.  At  school,  the  court  paid  to  one  whose 
parents  have  called  in  their  carriage  to  see  him  is  con- 
spicuous; while  the  poor  boy,  whose  insufficient  stock  of 
clothes  implies  the  small  means  of  his  family,  soon  has 
burnt  into  his  memory  the  fact  that  poverty  is  contemp- 
tible. On  entering  the  world,  the  lessons  that  may  have 
been  taught  about  the  nobility  of  self-sacrifice,  the  rever- 
ence due  to  genius,  the  admirableness  of  high  integrity, 
are  quickly  neutralized  by  experience,  men's  actions  prov- 
ing that  these  are  not  their  standards  of  respect.  It  is 
soon  perceived  that  while  abundant  outward  marks  of 
deference  from  fellow-citizens  may  almost  certainly  be 
gained  by  directing  every  energy  to  the  accumulation  of 
property,  they  are  but  rarely  to  be  gained  in  any  other 
way;  and  that  even  in  the  few  cases  where  they  are  other- 
wise gained,  they  are  not  given  with  entire  unreserve,  but 
are  commonly  joined  with  a  more  or  less  manifest  display 
of  patronage.  When,  seeing  this,  the  young  man  further 
sees  that  while  the  acquisition  of  property  is  quite  possible 
with  his  mediocre  endowments,  the  acquirement  of  dis- 
tinction by  brilliant  discoveries,  or  heroic  acts,  or  hieh 
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achievements  in  art,  implies  faculties  and  feelings  which 
he  does  not  possess;  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why 
he  devotes  himself  heart  and  soul  to  business. 

We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  men  act  on  the  consciously 
reasoned-out  conclusions  thus  indicated;  but  we  mean 
that  these  conclusions  are  the  unconsciously  formed  prod- 
ucts of  their  daily  experience.  From  early  childhood,  the 
sayings  and  doings  of  all  around  them  have  generated  the 
idea  that  wealth  and  respectability  are  two  sides  of  the 
same  thing.  This  idea,  growing  with  their  growth  and 
strengthening  with  their  strength,  becomes  at  last  almost 
what  we  may  call  an  organic  conviction.  And  this  organic 
conviction  it  is  which  prompts  the  expenditure  of  all  their 
energies  in  money-making.  We  contend  that  the  chief 
stimulus  is  not  the  desire  for  the  wealth  itself,  but  for  the 
applause  and  position  which  the  wealth  brings.  And  in 
this  belief  we  find  ourselves  at  one  with  various  intelligent 
traders  with  whom  we  have  talked  on  the  matter. 

It  is  incredible  that  men  should  make  the  sacrifices, 
mental  and  bodily,  which  they  do,  merely  to  get  the  mate- 
rial benefits  which  money  purchases.  Who  would  undertake 
an  extra  burden  of  business  for  the  purpose  of  getting  a 
cellar  of  choice  wines  for  his  own  drinking?  He  who  does 
it,  does  it  that  he  may  have  choice  wines  to  give  his  guests 
and  gain  their  praises.  What  merchant  would  spend  an 
additional  hour  at  his  office  daily,  merely  that  he  might 
move  into  a  larger  house  in  a  better  quarter?  In  so  far  as 
health  and  comfort  are  concerned,  he  knows  he  will  be  a 
loser  by  the  exchange,  and  would  never  be  induced  to  make 
it,  were  it  not  for  the  increased  social  consideration  which 
the  new  house  will  bring  him.  Where  is  the  man  who  would 
lie  awake  at  nights  devising  means  of  increasing  his  income 
in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  provide  his  wife  with  a  carriage, 
were  the  use  of  the  carriage  the  sole  consideration?  It  is 
because  of  the  eclat  which  the  carriage  will  give,  that  he 
enters  on  these  additional  anxieties.  So  manifest,  so  trite, 
indeed,  are  these  truths,  that  we  should  be  ashamed  of 
insisting  on  them,  did  not  our  argument  require  it. 
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For  if  the  desire  for  that  homage  which  wealth  brings  is 
the  chief  stimulus  to  these  strivings  after  wealth,  then  is 
the  giving  of  this  homage  (when  given,  as  it  is,  with  but 
little  discrimination)  the  chief  cause  of  the  dishonesties 
into  which  these  strivings  betray  mercantile  men.  When 
the  shopkeeper,  on  the  strength  of  a  prosperous  year  and 
favorable  prospects,  has  yielded  to  his  wife's  persuasions, 
and  replaced  the  old  furniture  with  new,  at  an  outlay  greater 
than  his  income  covers;  when,  instead  of  the  hoped-for 
increase,  the  next  year  brings  a  decrease  in  his  returns; 
when  he  finds  that  his  expenses  are  outrunning  his  revenue — 
then  does  he  fall  under  the  strongest  temptation  to  adopt 
some  newly  introduced  adulteration  or  other  malpractice. 
When,  having  by  display  gained  a  certain  recognition,  the 
wholesale  trader  begins  to  give  dinners  appropriate  only 
to  those  of  ten  times  his  income,  with  expensive  other 
entertainments  to  match;  when,  having  for  a  time  carried 
on  this  style  at  a  cost  greater  than  he  can  afford,  he  finds 
that  he  cannot  discontinue  it  without  giving  up  his  posi- 
tion— then  is  he  most  strongly  prompted  to  enter  into 
larger  transactions;  to  trade  beyond  his  means;  to  seek 
undue  credit;  to  get  into  that  ever-complicating  series  of 
misdeeds  which  ends  in  disgraceful  bankruptcy.  And  if 
these  are  the  facts — the  undeniable  facts — then  is  it  an 
unavoidable  conclusion  that  the  blind  admiration  which 
society  gives  to  mere  wealth,  and  the  display  of  wealth,  is 
the  chief  source  of  these  multitudinous  immoralities. 

Yes,  the  evil  is  deeper  than  appears — draws  its  nutri- 
ment from  far  below  the  surface.  This  gigantic  system 
of  dishonesty,  branching  out  into  every  conceivable  form 
of  fraud,  has  roots  that  run  underneath  our  whole  social 
fabric,  and,  sending  fibers  into  every  house,  suck  up  strength 
from  our  daily  sayings  and  doings.  In  every  dining-room 
a  rootlet  finds  food,  when  the  .conversation  turns  on  So- 
and-so's  successful  speculations,  his  purchase  of  an  estate, 
his  probable  worth;  on  this  man's  recent  large  legacy  and 
the  other's  advantageous  match;  for  being  talked  about 
is  one  form  of  that  tacit  respect  which  men  struggle  for. 
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Every  drawing-room  furnishes  nourishment,  in  the  admira- 
tion awarded  to  costliness— to  silks  that  are  "rich" — that 
is,  expensive;  to  dresses  that  contain  an  enormous  quan- 
tity of  material — that  is,  are  expensive;  to  laces  that  are 
hand-made — that  is,  expensive ;  to  diamonds  that  are  rare — 
that  is,  expensive;  to  china  that  is  old — that  is,  expensive. 
And  from  scores  of  small  remarks  and  minutiae  of  behavior, 
which,  in  all  circles,  hourly  imply  how  completely  the  idea 
of  respectability  involves  that  of  costly  externals,  there  is 
drawn  fresh  pabulum. 

We  are  all  implicated.  We  all,  whether  with  self-appro- 
bation or  not,  give  expression  to  the  established  feeling. 
Even  he  who  disapproves  this  feeling,  finds  himself  unable 
to  treat  virtue  in  threadbare  apparel  with  a  cordiality  as 
great  as  that  which  he  would  show  to  the  same  virtue 
endowed  with  prosperity.  Scarcely  a  man  is  to  be  found 
who  would  not  behave  with  more  civility  to  a  knave  in 
broadcloth  than  to  a  knave  in  fustian.  Though  for  the 
deference  which  they  have  shown  to  the  vulgar  rich,  or  the 
dishonestly  successful,  men  afterward  compound  with  their 
consciences  by  privately  venting  their  contempt;  yet  when 
they  again  come  face  to  face  with  these  imposing  externals 
covering  worthlessness,  they  do  as  before.  And  so  long  as 
imposing  worthlessness  gets  the  visible  marks  of  respect, 
while  the  disrespect  felt  for  it  is  hidden,  it  naturally 
flourishes. 

Hence,  then,  is  it  that  men  persevere  in  these  evil  prac- 
tices which  all  condemn.  They  can  so  purchase  a  homage 
which,  if  not  genuine,  is  yet,  so  far  as  appearances  go,  as 
good  as  the  best.  To  one  whose  wealth  has  been  gained  by 
a  life  of  frauds,  what  matters  it  that  his  name  is  in  all  circles 
a  synonym  of  roguery?  Has  he  not  been  conspicuously 
honored  by  being  twice  elected  mayor  of  his  town?  (We 
state  a  fact)  and  does  not  this,  joined  to  the  personal  con- 
sideration shown  him,  outweigh  in  his  estimation  all  that 
is  said  against  him:  of  which  he  hears  scarcely  anything? 
When,  not  many  years  after  the  exposure  of  his  inequitable 
dealing,  a  trader  attains  to  the  highest  civic  distinction 
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which  the  kingdom  has  to  offer;  and  that,  too,  through  the 
instrumentality  of  those  who  best  know  his  delinquency, 
is  not  the  fact  an  encouragement  to  him,  and  to  all  others, 
to  sacrifice  rectitude  to  aggrandizement?  If,  after  listening 
to  a  sermon  that  has  by  implication  denounced  the  dis- 
honesties he  has  been  guilty  of,  the  rich  ill-doer  finds,  on 
leaving  church,  that  his  neighbors  cap  to  him,  does  not 
this  tacit  approval  go  far  to  neutralize  the  effect  of  all  he 
has  heard?  The  truth  is,  that  with  the  great  majority  of 
men,  the  visible  expression  of  social  opinion  is  far  the  most 
efficient  of  incentives  and  restraints.  Let  any  one  who 
wishes  to  estimate  the  strength  of  this  control,  propose  to 
himself  to  walk  through  the  streets  in  the  dress  of  a  dust- 
man, or  hawk  vegetables  from  door  to  door.  Let  him  feel, 
as  he  probably  will,  that  he  had  rather  do  something 
morally  wrong  than  commit  such  a  breach  of  usage,  and 
suffer  the  resulting  derision.  And  he  will  then  better  esti- 
mate how  powerful  a  curb  to  men  is  the  open  disapproval 
of  their  fellows;  and  how,  conversely,  the  outward  applause 
of  their  fellows  is  a  stimulus  surpassing  all  others  in  in- 
tensity. Fully  realizing  which  facts,  he  will  see  that  the 
immoralities  of  trade  are  hi  great  part  traceable  to  an 
immoral  public  opinion. 

Let  none  infer,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  the  pay- 
ment of  respect  to  wealth  rightly  acquired  and  rightly 
used  is  deprecated.  In  its  original  meaning,  and  in  due 
degree,  the  feeling  which  prompts  such  respect  is  good. 
Primarily,  wealth  is  the  sign  of  mental  power;  and  this  is 
always  respectable.  To  have  honestly-acquired  property 
implies  intelligence,  energy,  self-control;  and  these  are 
worthy  of  the  homage  that  is  indirectly  paid  to  them  by 
admiring  their  results.  Moreover,  the  good  administra- 
tion and  increase  of  inherited  property  also  require  its 
virtues,  and  therefore  demand  its  share  of  approbation. 
And  besides  being  applauded  for  their  display  of  faculty, 
men  who  gain  and  increase  wealth  are  to  be  applauded  as 
public  benefactors.  For  he  who,  as  manufacturer  or  mer- 
chant, has,  without  injustice  to  others,  realized  a  fortune 
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is  thereby  proved  to  have  discharged  his  functions  better 
than  those  who  have  been  less  successful.  By  greater 
skill,  better  judgment,  or  more  economy  than  his  competi- 
tors, he  has  afforded  the  public  greater  advantages.  His 
extra  profits  are  but  a  share  of  the  extra  produce  obtained 
by  the  same  expenditure,  the  other  share  going  to  the 
consumers.  And  similarly,  the  landowner  who,  by  judi- 
cious outlay,  has  increased  the  value  (that  is,  the  produc- 
tiveness) of  his  estate,  has  thereby  added  to  the  stock  of 
national  capital.  By  all  means,  then,  let  the  right  acqui- 
sition and  proper  use  of  wealth  have  their  due  share  of 
admiration. 

But  that  which  we  condemn  as  the  chief  cause  of  com- 
mercial dishonesty  is  the  indiscriminate  admiration  of 
wealth — an  admiration  that  has  little  or  no  reference  to 
the  character  of  the  possessor.  When,  as  very  generally 
happens,  the  external  signs  are  reverenced,  where  they 
signify  no  internal  worthiness — nay,  even  where  they  cover 
internal  unworthiness — then  does  the  feeling  become  vicious. 
It  is  this  idolatry,  which  worships  the  symbol  apart  from  the 
thing  symbolized,  that  is  the  root  of  all  these  evils  we  have 
been  exposing.  So  long  as  men  pay  homage  to  those  social 
benefactors  who  have  grown  rich  honestly,  they  give  a 
wholesome  stimulus  to  industry;  but  when  they  accord  a 
share  of  their  homage  to  those  social  malefactors  who  have 
grown  rich  dishonestly,  then  do  they  foster  corruption — then 
do  they  become  accomplices  in  all  these  frauds  of  commerce. 

As  for  remedy,  it  manifestly  follows  that  there  is  none 
save  a  purified  public  opinion.  When  that  abhorrence 
which  society  now  shows  to  direct  theft  is  shown  to  theft 
of  all  degrees  of  indirectness,  then  will  these  mercantile 
vices  disappear.  When  not  only  the  trader  who  adulterates 
or  gives  short  measure,  but  also  the  merchant  who  over- 
trades, the  bank-director  who  countenances  an  exaggerated 
report,  and  the  railway-director  who  repudiates  his  guaran- 
tee, come  to  be  regarded  as  of  the  same  genus  as  the  pick- 
pocket, and  are  treated  with  like  disdain,  then  will  the 
morals  of  trade  become  what  they  should  be. 
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We  have  little  hope,  however,  that  any  such  higher  tone 
of  public  opinion  will  shortly  be  reached.  The  present 
condition  of  things  appears  to  be,  in  great  measure,  a  neces- 
sary accompaniment  of  our  present  phase  of  progress. 
Throughout  the  civilized  world,  especially  in  England,  and 
above  all  in  America,  social  activity  is  almost  wholly  ex- 
pended in  material  development.  To  subjugate  Nature, 
and  bring  the  powers  of  production  and  distribution  to 
their  highest  perfection,  is  the  task  of  our  age,  and  prob- 
ably of  many  future  ages.  And  as  in  times  when  national 
defense  and  conquest  were  the  chief  desiderata,  military 
achievement  was  honored  above  all  things;  so  now,  when 
the  chief  desideratum  is  industrial  growth,  honor  is  most 
conspicuously  given  to  that  which  generally  indicates  the 
aiding  of  industrial  growth.  The  English  nation  at  present 
displays  what  we  may  call  the  commercial  diathesis;  and 
the  undue  admiration  for  wealth  appears  to  be  its  con- 
comitant— a  relation  still  more  conspicuous  in  the  worship 
of  "the  almighty  dollar"  by  the  Americans.  And  while 
the  commercial  diathesis,  with  its  accompanying  standard 
of  distinction,  continues,  we  fear  the  evils  we  have  been 
delineating  can  be  but  partially  cured.  It  seems  hopeless 
to  expect  that  men  will  distinguish  between  that  wealth 
which  represents  personal  superiority  and  benefits  done 
to  society,  from  that  which  does  not.  The  symbols,  the 
externals,  have  all  the  world  through  swayed  the  masses; 
and  must  long  continue  to  do  so.  Even  the  cultivated, 
who  are  on  their  guard  against  the  bias  of  associated  ideas, 
and  try  to  separate  the  real  from  the  seeming,  cannot 
escape  the  influence  of  current  opinion.  We  must,  there- 
fore, content  ourselves  with  looking  for  a  slow  amelioration. 

Something,  however,  may  even  now  be  done  by  vigorous 
protest  against  adoration  of  mere  success.  And  it  is  im- 
portant that  it  should  be  done,  considering  how  this  vicious 
sentiment  is  being  fostered.  When  we  have  one  of  our 
leading  moralists  preaching,  with  increasing  vehemence, 
the  doctrine  of  sanctification  by  force;  when  we  are  told 
that  while  a  selfishness  troubled  with  qualms  of  conscience 
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is  contemptible,  a  selfishness  intense  enough  to  trample 
down  everything  in  the  unscrupulous  pursuit  of  its  ends, 
is  worthy  of  all  admiration;  when  we  find  that  if  it  be 
sufficiently  great,  power,  no  matter  of  what  kind  or  how 
directed,  is  held  up  for  our  reverence — we  may  fear  lest  the 
prevalent  applause  of  mere  success,  together  with  the  com- 
mercial vices  which  it  stimulates,  should  be  increased  rather 
than  diminished.  Not  at  all  by  this  hero-worship  grown 
into  brute-worship  is  society  to  be  made  better;  but  by 
exactly  the  opposite — by  a  stern  criticism  of  the  means 
through  which  success  has  been  achieved,  and  by  accord- 
ing honor  to  the  higher  and  less  selfish  modes  of  activity. 

And  happily,  the  signs  of  this  more  moral  public  opinion 
are  already  showing  themselves.  It  is  becoming  a  tacitly- 
received  doctrine  that  the  rich  should  not,  as  in  bygone 
times,  spend  their  lives  in  personal  gratification,  but  should 
devote  them  to  the  general  welfare.  Year  by  year  is  the 
improvement  of  the  people  occupying  a  larger  share  of  the 
attention  of  the  upper  classes.  Year  by  year  are  they 
voluntarily  devoting  more  and  more  energy  to  furthering 
the  material  and  mental  progress  of  the  masses.  And  those 
among  them  who  do  not  join  in  the  discharge  of  these  high 
functions  are  beginning  to  be  looked  upon  with  more  or  less 
contempt  by  their  own  order.  This  latest  and  most  hope- 
ful fact  in  human  history — this  new  and  better  chivalry — 
promises  to  evolve  a  higher  standard  of  honor;  and  so  to 
ameliorate  many  evils,  among  others  those  which  we  have 
detailed.  When  wealth  obtained  by  illegitimate  means 
inevitably  brings  nothing  but  disgrace — when  to  wealth 
rightly  acquired  is  accorded  only  its  due  share  of  homage, 
while  the  greatest  homage  is  given  to  those  who  consecrate 
their  energies  and  their  means  to  the  noblest  ends,  then 
may  we  be  sure  that  along  with  other  accompanying  bene- 
fits the  morals  of  trade  will  be  greatly  purified. 


A  FEW  KIND  WORDS   FOR  BUSINESS1 
BRUCE  BARTON 

Mr.  Bruce  Barton  (1886-  )  won  a  host  of  friends  by  his  wise  and  genial 
editorials  in  "Every  Week."  After  his  graduation  from  Amherst  in  1907, 
Mr.  Barton  was  managing  editor  for  two  periodicals  in  succession,  and 
then,  between  1912  and  1914,  was  assistant  sales  manager  for  P.  F. 
Collier  &  Son  Co.  His  books  include,  besides  "  More  Power  to  You," 
from  which  two  editorials  are  reprinted  in  this  volume,  "  The  Resurrection 
of  a  Soul,"  "  The  Making  of  George  Groton  "  and  "Measure  Your  Mind." 

I  GEADUATED  from  college  when  muck-raking  was  in  its 
greatest  glory. 

The  magazines  and  newspapers  and  reformers  had  filled 
our  youthful  minds  with  so  much  distressing  information 
that  we  hardly  knew  whether  the  world  was  a  safe  place 
for  us  to  step  out  into  or  not. 

We  looked  askance  on  all  the  fellows  in  college  whose 
fathers  had  made  money.  To  be  sure,  the  fathers  seemed 
decent  enough  old  codgers  when  they  visited  us  at  the 
fraternity  house.  But  we  felt  that  something  was  dark 
and  bad  in  their  past  somewhere. 

We  would  not  have  been  seen  walking  on  the  street  with 
John  D.  Rockefeller  for  anything. 

I  remember  visiting  Washington  and  looking  at  the 
United  States  Senate.  I  felt  as  if  I  were  in  the  gates  of 
Sing  Sing. 

There  was  So-and-so  from  Texas;  we  had  been  told 
that  the  Oil  Trust  owned  him.  There  was  So-and-so  from 
Wisconsin;  the  railroads  owned  him.  And  so  on. 

All  there  through  some  unholy  alliance. 

All  city  governments  were  corrupt ;  all  laws  were  passed 
from  evil  motives;  all  business  was  yoked  together  in  a 

1  Reprinted  from  More  Power  to  You,  by  permission  of  the  Century  Co. 
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vast  unseen  network,  fashioned  and  fostered  to  exploit  the 
nation. 

A  business  man  was  a  being  without  conscience  or  in- 
telligence, like  a  slot-machine.  You  gave  him  a  nickel 
and  he  gave  you  a  nickel's  worth  of  goods. 

If  he  took  your  nickel  and  withheld  the  goods,  then  he 
was  a  successful  business  man. 

Running  a  magazine  was  very  easy  in  those  days. 

All  one  had  to  do  was  to  take  down  a  map  of  the  United 
States  and  place  his  finger  on  any  spot — say  Owosso, 
Michigan.  Then  call  in  a  writer  and  say,  "Get  on  the 
train  and  go  out  and  see  what  is  rotten  in  Owosso." 

Muck-raking  did  some  good;  but  we  have  come  to  realize 
now  that  it  overplayed  its  hand. 

In  fact,  I  believe  it  could  be  shown  that  the  greatest 
force  for  righteousness  in  the  United  States  to-day  is  noth- 
ing more  nor  less  than  the  once  maligned  BUSINESS. 

Certainly  Business  is  the  greatest  force  in  America 
working  for  temperance. 

The  young  men  of  half  a  century  ago  were  pretty 
heavy  drinkers.  The  young  men  of  to-day  have  given 
up  drink. 

Not  altogether  because  they  were  argued  into  it  or 
scared  into  it;  but  also  because  they  know  that  it  destroys 
their  efficiency  and  cripples  their  progress  in  Business. 

Business  is  the  greatest  ally  and  promoter  of  Honesty. 
And  more  and  more  I  have  come  to  feel  that  Honesty  is, 
after  all,  the  corner-stone  of  all  the  virtues. 

I  have  seen  a  business  man  refuse  to  sign  a  document 
that  contained  the  tiniest  little  misstatement — a  mis- 
statement  that  probably  never  would  have  been  detected 
and  might  have  meant  thousands  of  dollars  in  profits  to 
him. 

I  have  seen  a  man  whose  time  is  worth  a  thousand  dollars 
a  day  spend  half  an  hour  editing  a  single  advertisement— 
so  jealous  was  he  of  his  firm's  reputation  for  never  making 
a  false  claim  or  an  extravagant  assertion. 

Business  has  taught  that  honesty  is  the  best  policy; 
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and  millions  of  young  men  have  been  made  better  citizens 
by  first  being  made  better  business  men. 

Nothing  has  impressed  me  more  than  this:  Get  to  the 
top  of  a  big  business  enterprise,  and  nine  times  out  of  ten 
you  will  find  an  idealist. 

You  will  find  a  man  who  has  long  since  ceased  to 
be  interested  in  mere  money-making,  who  is  staying  in 
business  because  of  what  he  wants  his  business  to  do  for 
his  employees,  his  community,  and  his  country. 

I  do  not  say  that  Business  is  perfect.     Far  from  it. 

But  I  do  say  that  the  time  is  past  when  the  young  man 
who  goes  into  business  needs  to  feel  that  he  is  making  a 
selfish  choice — a  choice  that  cuts  him  off  from  service  to 
his  fellow-men. 

"Be  not  slothful  in  business,"  said  St.  Paul;  "fervent  in 
spirit;  serving  the  Lord." 

Many  a  man,  building  a  big  business  in  America,  has,  as 
a  by-product  of  his  building,  strengthened  the  character 
and  lifted  the  ideals  of  hundreds  of  his  associates,  and  helped 
in  the  regeneration  of  a  whole  community. 

And  the  number  of  such  men — the  idealists  of  BUSINESS 
in  America — is  increasing  very  fast. 


ANONYMOUS  LIBERALISM1 

A   STUDY    OF    THE    NEW   SPIRIT   IN    BUSINESS 
GLENN  FRANK 

In  1919  Mr.  Glenn  Frank  contributed  a  striking  series  of  articles  on 
contemporary  business  to  the  "Century  Magazine,"  of  which  he  is  associate 
editor.  The  articles  have  since  been  published  in  book  form  as  "The 
Politics  of  Industry"  (Century  Company).  The  selection  which  appears 
in  this  volume  sJiows  the  same  desire  to  put  into  business  the  highest  standards 
of  professional  honor  that  is  manifested  in  the  selection  from  Ruskin's 
"  The  Roots  of  Honor."  Mr.  Frank,  however,  writing  of  business  in  our 
own  day,  is  more  optimistic  than  Ruskin.  He  is  not  merely  prophesying  the 
future  of  business;  he  is  also  interpreting  contemporary  business  ideals. 
Although  a  young  man,  Mr.  Frank  is  widely  experienced.  A  graduate 
of  Northwestern  University,  he  was  for  several  years  assistant  to  tJie  president 
of  the  Northwestern,  was  a  professional  lecturer,  and  was  associated  with 
Mr.  Edward  A.  Filene  of  Boston  in  research  and  organization  before  he 
joined  the  staff  of  the  "Century."  He  is  the  author  (with  Theodore  L. 
Stoddard)  of  "Stakes  of  the  War." 

When  classes  are  exasperated  against  each  other,  the  peace  of  the 
world  is  always  kept  by  striking  a  new  note. — RALPH  WALDO  EMERSON. 

Great  economic  and  social  forces  flow  with  tidal  sweep  over  com- 
munities only  half  conscious  of  that  which  is  befalling  them.  Wise 
statesmen  are  those  who  foresee  what  time  is  thus  bringing,  and  try 
to  shape  institutions  and  to  mould  men's  thought  and  purpose  in  accord- 
ance with  the  change  that  is  silently  surrounding  them. — VISCOUNT 
MORLEY. 

The  future  of  mankind  will  be  greatly  imperiled  if  great  questions- 
are  left  to  be  fought  out  between  ignorant  change  and  ignorant  oppo- 
sition to  change.— JOHN  STUART  MILL. 

THE  war  meant  for  American  business  quick  and  funda- 
mental readjustments  in  those  processes  of  production, 
distribution,  and  consumption  upon  which  civil  and  mili- 

1  Reprinted  from  the  Century  Magazine,  April,  1919,  by  permission  of  the 
Century  Co. 
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tary  strength  rest.  To  an  unprecedented  degree  private 
interests  were  adjourned,  and  the  processes  of  business 
reassessed  in  terms  of  public  service.  For  the  time  our 
factories  and  stores  were  looked  upon  less  as  distinct  busi- 
nesses, conducted  for  private  ends,  and  more  as  co-ordinate 
parts  of  a  national  machinery  for  production  and  distribu- 
tion. The  spirit  of  common  enterprise  which  the  urgency 
of  war  evoked  made  possible  many  forward-looking  things 
that  in  normal  circumstances  would  have  required  a  dec- 
ade of  agitation  and  split  the  nation  into  camps  of  com- 
petitive opinion. 

This  necessity  for  common  action  has  not  ceased  with 
the  ending  of  the  war.  The  requirements  of  progress,  no 
less  than  the  requirements  of  war,  demand  a  mobilization 
of  the  spirit  of  unity,  co-operation,  and  concentration. 
Without  unity,  co-operation,  and  concentration  as  a  basis 
of  action,  the  policies  of  the  immediate  future,  at  least,  will 
be  the  outcome  of  log-rolling  compromise,  a  patchwork  of 
reluctant  concessions  from  conflicting  interests.  Quite 
clearly  we  shall  not  obtain  this  unity,  co-operation,  and 
concentration  by  the  methods  of  governmental  control 
that  obtained  during  the  war,  for  the  general  tendency 
will  be  from  control  to  freedom  the  farther  we  get  from  the 
situation  of  emergency.  This  brings  to  the  fore,  as  a  ques- 
tion of  national  interest,  the  spirit  and  purpose  which  we 
may  expect  the  leaders  of  American  business  and  industry 
to  bring  to  the  issues  of  readjustment  and  development 
within  the  next  few  years. 

The  outlook  for  fundamental  progress  cannot  be  predi- 
cated upon  the  breadth  or  narrowness  of  political  leader- 
ship alone;  the  breadth  or  narrowness  of  leadership  in 
business  and  industry  is  an  equally  important  factor  in 
any  such  reckoning.  A  few  determined  political  leaders 
with  vision  and  strategy,  supported  by  the  degree  of  liber- 
alism that  exists  in  the  national  mind,  will  doubtless  be 
able  to  swing  the  nation  with  them  in  the  effecting  of  the 
clearly  essential  readjustments  in  our  domestic  policies; 
but  we  shall  not,  as  a  people,  take  full  advantage  of  the 
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peculiar  possibilities  of  progress  that  inhere  in  a  period 
of  readjustment  unless  all  of  the  processes  of  our  common 
life,  particularly  those  of  business  and  industry,  are  guided 
by  broadly  conceived  reconstructive  policies,  unless  every 
man  who  holds  a  position  of  leadership  in  our  social,  indus- 
trial, and  business  life  plays  a  courageous  and  creative 
part.  The  statesman,  the  prophet,  the  publicist,  the  leader 
with  a  synthetic  mind  who  sees  the  varied  factors  and  forces 
of  our  national  life  in  their  just  relations,  will  be  invaluable 
in  the  years  just  ahead;  but  such  leadership  will  not 
achieve  the  largest  possible  results  without  intimate  col- 
laboration with  constructive  leadership  in  the  fields  of 
production,  distribution,  and  consumption.  The  statesman 
will  be  hampered  in  his  leadership  unless  the  manufacturer, 
the  merchant,  the  banker,  and  the  labor  leader  constitute 
for  him  a  sort  of  general  staff,  with  the  members  of  which 
he  can  establish  a  community  of  interests  and  an  agree- 
ment on  policy. 

For  these  reasons  it  becomes  necessary  to  begin  a  study 
of  the  probable  contribution  of  business  to  the  period  of 
readjustment  we  are  passing  through  with  an  assessment 
of  the  motive  forces  that  promise  to  determine  and  direct 
the  American  business  mind.  With  such  an  assessment 
made,  one  may  think  with  a  greater  sense  of  sureness  upon 
specific  problems  of  business  and  industry.  This  paper, 
therefore,  deals  with  standards  of  value,  points  of  view, 
and  motives  that  may  be  found  in  business  circles,  partly 
with  standards  and  motives  that  are  established  and  ap- 
parent, but  also  with  standards  and  motives  that  are  in 
process  of  formulation — standards  and  motives  that  have 
been  stimulated  by  the  circumstances  and  demands  of  the 
war. 

American  business  men  aspire  to  contribute  to  the  proc- 
esses of  readjustment  and  revaluation  more  than  mere 
shrewdness.  American  business  men  are  not  sentimental- 
ists. They  have  not  turned  radical.  But  on  every  hand 
there  is  evidence  in  business  circles  of  a  tempered  idealism 
impatient  to  translate  itself  into  the  concrete,  an  increas- 
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ingly  high  sense  of  the  function  business  may  perform  in 
these  days  that  challenge,  as  few  days  have  challenged, 
whatever  of  the  creative  there  may  be  in  a  man.  During 
the  war  men  everywhere  breathed  the  ampler  air  of  service 
to  causes  larger  than  themselves  or  their  interests  alone, 
and  whatever  their  early  post-war  reactions  may  be,  these 
men  will  not  long  breathe  easily  in  the  stuffy  atmosphere 
of  narrow  policies  and  purely  self-seeking  methods.  I  am 
under  no  illusion  that  the  war  has  remade  human  nature. 
I  am  not  under  the  spell  of  analogy  to  the  extent  of  think- 
ing that  the  spirit  of  dedication  to,  and  sacrifice  for,  large 
common  causes  will  be  carried  over  undiminished  into  the 
period  of  peace.  We  are  doubtless  in  for  a  good  round 
measure  of  reaction.  Men  will  want  to  shake  off  arbitrary 
restrictions  that  war  imposed.  There  will  be  on  all  hands 
pleas  for  a  renaissance  of  individualism;  but  I  am  sanguine 
enough  to  believe  that  this  will  be  temporary — temporary 
not  because  the  war  has  worked  any  miracle  of  transforma- 
tion in  the  mind  of  the  race,  but  because  the  whole  temper 
of  the  times  will  cry  out  against  it;  temporary  because 
even  before  the  war  an  enlarging  sense  of  its  social  function 
was  getting  hold  of  the  business  mind. 

For  several  years  now,  years  during  which  we  have  been 
consolidating  the  social  gains  from  our  muck-raking  period, 
there  has  been  going  on  in  the  American  business  mind  a 
movement  almost  mystical  in  its  essential  quality  and  yet 
of  the  profoundest  practicality.  This  movement,  which  I 
want  to  discuss  in  detail  a  bit  later,  the  facile  criticism  of  the 
radical  mind  has  frequently  discounted  and  dismissed  with 
a  sort  of  can -any -good -come -out -of -Nazareth  air.  But 
these  subtle  alterations  of  mind  and  attitude,  however  un- 
satisfying to  the  type  of  mind  that  would  rather  play  with 
a  perfect  theory  than  improve  an  imperfect  world,  consti- 
tute one  of  the  important  sets  of  operating  influences  with 
which  we  shall  find  ourselves  dealing  in  the  fresh  ordering 
of  our  immediate  future  in  this  country.  It  is  a  common- 
place that  every  such  time  of  democratic  advance  as  we 
are  now  passing  through  means  the  release  and  accentua- 
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tion  of  certain  fundamental  human  qualities.  I  am  here 
listing  as  a  product  of  the  current  purpose  to  humanize 
more  fully  business,  industry,  education,  and  politics,  what, 
for  want  of  better  phrasing,  I  have  called  anonymous  liber- 
alism or  the  new  spirit  in  business. , 


MAKING  BUSINESS  A  PROFESSION 

An  Assumed  Distinction  Between  Business  and  the  Profes- 
sions Which  Is  Breaking  Down 

I  can  perhaps  describe  this  new  spirit  no  better  than  by 
saying  that  American  business  has  been  gradually  evolving 
from  a  trade  into  a  profession.  In  our  minds  at  least  there 
has  existed  a  definitive  difference  between  a  trade  and  a 
profession.  Until  recently  we  went  about  a  classification 
of  occupations  somewhat  as  follows:  drawing  a  line  down 
the  center  of  the  page,  we  wrote  the  word  " professions"  at 
the  top  of  the  right-hand  column  and  listed  thereunder 
such  undertakings  as  the  law,  medicine,  teaching,  the  min- 
istry, journalism — all  of  the  so-called  professions;  at  the 
top  of  the  left-hand  column  we  wrote  the  words  " business" 
and  "labor"  as  blanket  designations  of  all  remaining  under- 
takings of  which  the  controlling  motive  seemed  to  be  the 
money  that  could  be  made  out  of  them.  Between  business 
and  labor  on  the  one  hand  and  the  professions  on  the  other 
a  great  gulf  was  fixed — a  gulf  as  sundering  as  the  gulf  that 
separated  Dives  and  Lazarus. 

This  gulf  was  the  product  of  a  certain  uncritical  assump- 
tion that  men  enter  the  professions  not  primarily  because 
of  the  money  that  can  be  made  out  of  them,  but  because, 
in  addition  to  a  competence  and  some  measure  of  surplus, 
professions  give  men  automatic  and  accredited  rank  as 
public  servants  ministering  to  the  higher  needs  of  the 
society  of  which  they  are  members.  Business  and  labor, 
however,  have  not  commonly  come  within  the  radius  of 
that  assumption.  For  years  we  have  held  in  the  back  of 
our  minds  a  conception  of  business  and  industry  as  an 
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unregenerate  section  of  our  social  order  in  which  the  law 
of  tooth  and  nail  applied  of  necessity.  Whenever  some 
one  referred  to  a  business  man  as  being  a  public  servant 
or  benefactor,  the  picture  that  came  involuntarily  to  mind 
was  that  of  a  man  who,  in  his  early  and  poor  youth,  had 
plunged  into  business,  where  by  dint  of  exacting  effort 
and  ruthless  concentration  upon  purely  material  ends  he 
had  accumulated  a  lot  of  money,  and,  when  getting  old 
and  a  trifle  weary  of  the  grind,  had  turned  himself  into  a 
sort  of  glorified  Santa  Glaus  to  society,  giving  his  money 
away  to  all  sorts  of  "good"  causes.  For  years  no  one 
worried  greatly  about  the  sources  of  such  benefactions,  it 
seeming  to  be  the  assumption  that  the  fact  that  a  man  did 
good  with  his  money  after  he  got  it,  disinfected  the  methods 
of  acquisition,  if  the  methods  needed  disinfection. 

All  that  is  changing,  is  indeed  changed,  and  not  because 
any  superconscience  has  evolved  a  theory  of  tainted  money, 
but  because  also,  and  perhaps  mainly,  business  men  have 
come  to-  believe  that  a  business  man's  most  important 
opportunity  to  serve  society  comes  not  after  he  has  made 
his  money,  in  giving  it  away,  but  rather  while  he  is  making 
his  money,  in  the  way  he  makes  it.  Statesmanship  in 
business  has  come  to  be  adjudged  worthier  of  a  real  man's 
mettle  than  philanthropy  outside  business.  A  business 
man's  public  service  is  seen  to  consist  not  so  much  in  a 
number  of  benevolent  chores  taken  on  after  office  hours 
as  in  the  way  the  business  is  carried  on  during  office  hours. 
In  other  words,  business  is  taking  on  the  character  of  a 
profession.  It  has  always  been  true  that  the  social  sig- 
nificance of  business  equals,  if  not  exceeds,  the  social 
significance  of  any  of  the  accredited  professions,  simply 
because  business  occupies  more  of  the  hours  of  the  average 
man's  day  and  touches  life  daily  at  more  points  than  all 
other  social  processes  combined. 

But,  to  get  to  more  detailed  statement  respecting  the 
professional  tendencies  in  business,  most  of  the  discussions 
of  this  matter  suggest  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  a  pro- 
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fession,  as  contrasted  with  other  occupations,  as  being 
these : 

First,  a  professional  career  requires  a  preliminary  attain- 
ment of  knowledge,  and  in  some  measure  of  learning,  as 
distinguished  from  mere  skill  that  comes  from  adminis- 
trative experience. 

Second,  a  professional  career  implies  a  sense  of  public 
function  looking  toward  the  accomplishment  of  certain 
social  objectives  as  the  final  justification  of  any  claim  to 
public  respect  and  support. 

Third,  a  professional  career  involves  adherence  to  a  code 
of  professional  ethics. 


MODERN   BUSINESS   CALLS    FOR    BROAD    INTELLECTUAL 

EQUIPMENT 

First,  it  is  evident  that  modern  business,  no  less  than 
the  time-honored  professions,  requires  a  preliminary  attain- 
ment of  knowledge,  and  in  some  measure  of  learning,  as 
distinguished  from  the  mere  skill  that  comes  from  experi- 
ence. Mr.  Justice  Brandeis,  in  an  address  at  Brown  Uni- 
versity in  1912,  stated  clearly  the  basis  of  such  an  assertion 
as  this  when  he  said: 

The  field  of  knowledge  requisite  to  the  more  successful  conduct  of 
business  has  been  greatly  widened  by  the  application  to  industry  not 
only  of  chemical,  mechanical,  and  electrical  science,  but  also  the  new 
science  of  management;  by  the  increasing  difficulties  involved  in  adjust- 
ing the  relations  of  labor  to  capital;  by  the  necessary  intertwining  of 
social  with  industrial  problems;  by  the  ever  extending  scope  of  state 
and  federal  regulation  of  business.  Indeed,  mere  size  and  territorial 
expansion  have  compelled  the  business  man  to  enter  upon  new  and 
broader  fields  of  knowledge  in  order  to  match  his  achievements  with  his 
opportunities.  This  new  development  is  tending  to  make  business  an 
applied  science. 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  simple  shops,  small-scale  produc- 
tion, and  intimate  personal-apprenticeship  relation  between 
men  and  masters  to  the  present  great  stores  and  factories 
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which  involve  in  their  administration  intelligent  co-opera- 
tion with  the  laboratories  of  science,  a  continuous  study 
of  the  temper  and  fundamental  aspirations  of  vast  armies 
of  working-men  whose  content  is  an  asset  and  whose  rest- 
lessness is  a  liability,  a  knowledge  of  the  changing  forces 
that  from  time  to  time  determine  new  adjustments  of  the 
relation  of  business  to  government,  an  insight  into  the 
currents  of  international  politics  that  react  upon  business 
policies  and  profit,  an  understanding  of  local  customs  and 
native  psychology  in  foreign  markets,  and  the  thousand 
and  one  things  that  go  into  the  making  of  the  environment 
in  which  the  policy  and  practice  of  a  given  business  must 
operate.  Few,  if  any,  of  the  recognized  professions  make 
as  sweeping  challenge  to  the  intellectual  ability  and  ac- 
quirements of  a  man  as  does  modern  business.  In  this 
respect  at  least  business  claims  fellowship  with  the  pro- 
fessions. 

MODERN  BUSINESS  HAS  A  SOCIAL  MINISTRY 

Second,  it  is  clear  that  a  business  career,  if  it  is  spaciously 
conceived  and  made  permanently  successful  under  present- 
day  conditions  and  ideals,  must  imply  a  sense  of  public 
function  in  the  business  man  that  holds  him  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  certain  social  objectives  as  the  final  justifi- 
cation of  any  claim  to  public  respect  and  support.  The 
all  too  prevalent  apostasy  from  ideals  aside,  it  is  true  that 
members  of  all  the  recognized  professions  are  obligated  to 
regard  their  function  as  a  public  service  rather  than  as  a 
private  venture  alone.  Walter  Lippmann,  in  a  brilliant 
essay  on  "New  Incentives,"  put  very  pointedly  the  instinc- 
tive reaction  of  the  public  against  non-business  classes  who 
show  a  blindness  to  their  social  responsibility  in  a  para- 
graph that  reads: 

The  business  man  may  feel  that  the  scientist  content  with  a  modest 
salary  is  an  improvident  ass.  But  he  also  feels  some  sense  of  inferiority 
in  the  scientist's  presence.  For  at  the  bottom  there  is  a  difference  of 
quality  in  their  lives — in  the  scientist's  a  dignity  which  the  scramble 
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for  profit  can  never  assume.  The  professions  may  be  shot  through  with 
rigidity,  intrigue,  and  hypocrisy :  they  have,  nevertheless,  a  community 
of  interest,  a  sense  of  craftsmanship,  and  a  more  permanent  place  in  ^he 
larger  reaches  of  the  imagination.  It  is  a  very  pervasive  and  subtle 
difference,  but  sensitive  business  men  are  aware  of  it.  ...  So  the  public 
regards  a  professor  on  the  make  as  a  charlatan,  a  doctor  on  the  make 
as  a  quack,  ...  a  politician  on  the  make  as  a  grafter,  a  writer  on  the 
make  as  a  hack,  a  preacher  on  the  make  as  a  hypocrite. 

I  have  quoted  Mr.  Lippmann  in  this  connection,  both 
because  he  states  the  social  responsibility  of  the  professions 
succinctly,  and  because  his  statement  gives  a  good  back- 
ground for  the  special  emphasis  I  desire  to  place  upon  the 
fact  that  the  gap  between  the  ideals  of  the  profession  and 
the  ideals  of  business  is  rapidly  narrowing.  Every  day  the 
conviction  among  business  men  is  becoming  more  definite 
that  the  real  tone  and  temper  of  American  life  is  perhaps 
determined  more  fully  by  the  way  the  work  of  the  nation 
is  done  and  by  the  way  the  business  of  the  nation  is  con- 
ducted than  by  any  other  single  set  of  factors.  As  I  have 
said  before,  business  and  industry  largely  determine  the 
quality  of  our  common  life  simply  because  the  primary 
processes  of  production,  distribution,  and  consumption 
touch  life  at  more  points  and  oftener  than  all  other  social 
processes  combined.  Certainly  a  perversion  of  business 
and  industry  can  nullify  the  purpose  and  influence  of  the 
teacher,  the  writer,  the  physician,  the  minister,  the  artist, 
and  even  the  statesman.  It  is  the  growing  recognition  of 
this  fact  that  is  prompting  a  larger  and  larger  number  of 
business  men  to  feel  that  business  is  more  than  simply  an 
instrument  with  which  the  business  man  can  gain  the 
personal  financial  freedom  to  devote  an  increasing  part  of 
his  time  to  disinterested  public  service,  that  business  is  in 
itself  a  field  of  public  service  that  makes  a  challenging  levy 
upon  whatever  the  business  man  may  have  of  statesman- 
ship and  public  spirit.  To  put  this  matter  concretely,  the 
relative  futility  of  the  average  business  man's  "  public 
service"  in  outside  activities  as  compared  with  the  oppor- 
tunities for  really  significant  statesmanship  inside  his  busi- 
ness finds  apt  illustration  in  a  comparative  consideration 
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of  Henry  Ford's  peace  ship  and  Henry  Ford's  farm  tractor. 
The  former  awakened  the  world's  humor,  the  latter  the 
world's  gratitude.  This  is  not  a  flippant  criticism  of  Mr. 
Ford's  peace  ship.  I  should  rather  have  in  my  record  an 
earnest,  although  futile,  attempt  to  do  something  toward 
the  relief  of  the  tragic  circumstances  of  the  war  than  the 
calloused  indifference  which  many  men  carried  .through  a 
time  when  civilization  was  at  the  cross-roads  and  no  one 
could  tell  which  direction  it  might  take.  This  is  simply 
a  statement  of  fact,  that  by  an  act  of  invention  and  busi- 
ness promotion  Mr.  Ford,  in  producing  and  selling  his 
farm  tractor,  is  laying  the  foundation  for  a  revolution  upon 
the  farms  of  the  world,  the  implications  of  which  are  end- 
less, not  alone  making  possible  an  increased  productivity, 
with  all  that  means  in  the  forestalling  of  food  shortage  and 
the  consequent  removal  of  one  of  the  fertile  sources  of 
revolutionary  discontent,  but  also  making  possible  an  in- 
crease in  the  margin  of  leisure  for  the  farmer  and  his  family, 
which  is  essential  if  our  farms  are  to  develop  men  as  well  as 
acres. 

Mr.  Ford,  happily,  is  a  man  who  visualizes  in  advance 
the  full  round  of  social  implications  involved  in  his  busi- 
ness policies  and  acts,  and  for  that  reason  he  is  able  to  find 
in  business  the  same  professional  satisfaction  that  Alexis 
Carrel  must  have  found  in  his  work  on  the  suturing  of 
blood-vessels  and  the  transplantation  of  human  organs  for 
which  he  received  the  Nobel  prize  in  1912.  But  the  social 
and  economic  influence  of  the  farm  tractor  would  exist, 
although  Mr.  Ford  were  blind  to  its  larger  meaning.  For 
that  reason  this  reference  to  the  farm  tractor  illustrates 
with  peculiar  directness  the  way  in  which  business  men 
may,  without  taking  to  the  pulpit  or  turning  reformer, 
affect  through  the  actual  processes  of  their  business  the 
social,  intellectual,  moral,  and  esthetic  quality  of  our  com- 
mon life. 

And  I  have  found  throughout  the  business  life  of  America 
men  in  whose  minds  something  approaching  a  definite 
philosophy  of  the  social  function  of  business  is  taking  form. 
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Forward-looking  business  men  see  that  business,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  making  of  profit,  and,  indeed,  in  order  to  make 
profit  permanently  under  the  conditions  that  are  obtain- 
ing, should  contribute  toward  the  realization  of  three  large 
ends  in  American  life:  namely,  (1)  greater  efficiency  in  the 
production  of  wealth,  (2)  greater  justice  in  the  distribution 
of  wealth,  and  (3)  greater  wisdom  in  the  consumption  of 
wealth.  These  are  social  objectives  which  business  men 
will  feel  increasingly  obligated  to  work  toward  as  the  final 
justification  of  their  claim  to  the  esteem  and  support  of 
the  nation. 


MODERN   BUSINESS  Is  EVOLVING  PROFESSIONAL   ETHICS 

Third,  business  is  likewise  coming  to  demand  adherence 
to  a  code  of  professional  ethics.  And  in  this  respect  busi- 
ness promises  to  outdistance  the  professions,  in  which 
professional  ethics  too  frequently  means  only  professional 
etiquette.  American  business  in  certain  quarters  is  evolv- 
ing standards  of  professional  ethics  in  the  sense  that  busi- 
ness men  are  attempting  to  think  out  fundamental  morality 
in  terms  of  business  activities;  trying  to  analyze  just  how 
it  is  possible  for  business  men,  through  the  complicated 
interdependence  of  modern  business,  to  lie,  to  steal,  to 
despoil  virtue,  and  to  hold  slaves  by  indirect,  long-distance 
methods;  trying  to  set  up  standards  that  will  rule  these 
essential  immoralities  out  of  American  business. 

Thanks  to  the  literature  of  exposure  that  was  in  vogue 
a  few  years  ago,  it  became  clear  that  business  men  might, 
while  adhering  to  the  strictest  private  morality,  commit 
all  of  the  sins  of  the  decalogue  by  indirect  and  impersonal 
methods.  In  fact,  interdependence  came  so  swiftly  upon 
the  heels  of  individualism  in  this  country  that  "good" 
men  found  themselves  doing  a  number  of  "bad"  things  in 
business  and  industry  before  they  fully  realized  the  im- 
plications of  their  acts.  Some  cynic,  with  more  cleverness 
than  insight,  once  remarked  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  discov- 
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ered  the  Ten  Commandments  and  gave  out  the  fact  as  news. 
But  the  truth  is  that  the  Ten  Commandments  need  to  be 
rediscovered  for  each  generation.  Quite  clearly  the  deca- 
logue needed  reinterpretation  to  a  generation  in  which  men 
might  slowly  poison  a  nation  with  adulterated  food-stuffs, 
a  method  less  dramatic,  but  no  less  reprehensible,  than  the 
quicker  methods  used  by  medieval  monarchs  with  disloyal 
courtiers;  to  a  generation  in  which  men  might  steal  through 
monopoly  control,  a  more  refined,  but  no  less  effective, 
method  than  Robin  Hood  employed.  There  is  a  long  list 
of  now  trite  comparisons  between  the  impersonal  sins  of  a 
society  of  grand-scale  industry  and  the  more  direct  and 
easily  recognized  sins  of  the  simpler  and  more  individualis- 
tic society  that  preceded  it.  These  comparisons  are  no 
longer  the  exclusive  property  of  the  muck-raker.  They 
are  part  of  the  common  thought  of  modern  business  men 
who  know  that  their  morality  is  more  than  a  question  of 
personal  habits,  that  it  must  rest  upon  a  carefully  thought- 
out  application  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  morality 
to  the  complicated  processes  of  modern  business.  It  is 
the  moral  duty  of  a  nation  to  keep  its  economic  and  ethical 
development  neck  and  neck.  Otherwise  there  is  constantly 
a  "twilight  zone"  in  which  men  who  adhere  to  the  accepted 
standards  of  ethics  will  commit  socially  immoral  acts  be- 
cause the  moral  implications  of  such  acts  or  methods  have 
not  been  thought  out  and  standards  raised  against  them. 
This  is  growing  so  familiar  that  it  needs  only  a  gesture 
calling  attention  to  it  as  a  field  in  which  business  is  evolving 
professional  ethics. 

It  is  loyalty  to  such  large  aims  as  these  that  will  make 
business  truly  professional  in  the  sense  that  business  will 
consciously  promote  the  social  virtues  of  efficiency,  justice, 
and  sanity  while  dealing  with  the  material  processes  of 
production,  distribution,  and  consumption.  These  pro- 
fessional ideals  in  business,  it  should  be  said  once  more, 
have  been  here  sketched  not  as  the  finished  picture  of 
accomplished  fact,  but  as  the  assessment  of  emerging 
motive  forces  which,  if  sedulously  cultivated  by  the  busi- 
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ness  and  industrial  leaders  of  America,  will  exert  deter- 
mining influence  upon  the  quality  and  rate  of  progress  in 
the  period  of  readjustment  we  are  passing  through.  And 
there  is  more  than  naive  optimism  upon  which  to  base 
the  hope  that  these  ideals  will  gain  vital  currency  in  the 
years  just  ahead.  Forces  of  self-interest  will  supplement 
the  innate  idealism  of  the  American  mind  in  making 
these  ideals  more  fully  operative.  These  forces  of  self- 
interest  have  been  suggested  throughout  this  paper,  but 
it  is  worth  while  to  deal  more  specifically  with  them  at 
this  point. 

BUSINESS  AND  SOCIAL  DISCONTENT 

A  Choice  Between  Statesmanship  and  Force  as  Instruments 
of  Business  Leadership 

Business  men  find  themselves  under  the  necessity  of 
deciding  what  their  attitude  is  to  be  toward  the  restless 
discontent  which  is  to-day  manifest  throughout  the  world. 
If  really  intelligent  self-interest  determines  that  attitude, 
we  may  expect  the  formulation  of  policies  worthy  of  truly 
professional  business.  This  discontent  is  not  a  passing 
temper  provoked  by  the  stage  tricks  of  a  small  group  of 
professional  malcontents;  it  is  one  of  those  tidal  move- 
ments of  social  aspiration  that  now  and  then  sweep  over 
nations,  with  the  nations  too  frequently  only  half  aware 
of  what  is  happening.  Viscount  Moiiey,  referring  to  such 
movements,  said,  "Wise  statesmen  are  those  who  foresee 
what  time  is  thus  bringing,  and  try  to  shape  institutions 
and  to  mold  men's  thought  and  purpose  in  accordance 
with  the  change  that  is  silently  surrounding  them."  This 
is  pertinent  counsel  for  business  men  as  well  as  for  states- 
men in  these  times,  because  nothing  less  than  this  states- 
man-like attitude  toward  the  current  forces  of  unrest  and 
change  can  protect  business;  certainly  nothing  less  can 
afford  guaranty  of  healthy  progress.  Business  statesman- 
ship is  the  one  effective  instrument  that  can  bring  con- 
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structive  economic  results  out  of  a  radical  hour;  simple 
opposition  cannot.  John  Stuart  Mill  once  said,  "The 
future  of  mankind  will  be  greatly  imperiled  if  great  ques- 
tions are  left  to  be  fought  out  between  ignorant  change 
and  ignorant  opposition  to  change."  This  statement 
might  well  be  printed  on  the  desk  calendar  of  every  Ameri- 
can business  man,  for  it  suggests  the  key  not  only  to  busi- 
ness statesmanship,  but  to  business  success  as  well  in  these 
days  of  discontent  and  revaluation.  Autocratic  indiffer- 
ence to  the  aspirations  that  are  moving  the  masses  of  a 
nation  has  spelled  bankruptcy  of  authority  for  govern- 
ments throughout  history;  autocratic  attempts  to  sup- 
press such  aspirations  have  spelled  revolution  throughout 
history.  These  lessons  of  political  leadership  are  not  lost 
upon  far-sighted  business  leadership.  On  every  hand  I 
find  business  men  saying  frankly  that  it  lies  pretty  largely 
with  the  leaders  of  business  and  industry  whether  change 
shall  be  disruptive  or  constructive. 

If  a  stupid  conservatism  should  attempt  to  revert  to 
"big-stick"  methods  in  dealing  with  labor  difficulties,  one 
would  need  either  courage  or  blindness  to  contemplate  the 
future  with  an  easy  mind.  Calling  in  the  police,  mobiliz- 
ing the  militia,  employing  detectives,  arresting  labor  lead- 
ers, blocking  discussion,  and  forcing  passions  underground 
are  not  only  undemocratic  methods ;  they  are  unintelligent 
methods;  they  are  played  out.  The  business  executive 
who  uses  them  may  think  he  is  protecting  his  interests, 
but  his  firing-squad  type  of  mind  does  not  see  far;  in  using 
such  methods,  or  even  in  taking  an  undefined  attitude  of 
emotional  denunciation  toward  a  labor  difficulty,  he  is 
playing  directly  into  the  hands  of  the  revolutionary.  Con- 
structive conservatism,  on  the  other  hand,  by  refusing  to 
employ  these  methods,  forces  the  radical  leader  to  attempt 
to  present  a  satisfactory  program  to  his  followers;  for  an 
average  group  of  Americans  of  whatever  class  can  be  held 
together  only  by  one  of  two  methods,  common  action 
against  a  common  antagonist  who  flaunts  his  antagonism 
in  their  faces  or  common  action  in  behalf  of  a  program  that 
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captures  their  imagination  and  appeals  to  their  sense  of 
justice.  The  increasing  recognition  of  this  fact  promises 
to  help  materially  toward  lifting  the  whole  question  of 
labor  unrest  out  of  the  atmosphere  of  a  test  of  strength 
alone.  Business  men  realize  with  a  definiteness  that  is 
relatively  recent  that  capital  loses  even  when  it  wins  in  a 
fight  with  labor,  simply  because  business  cannot  be  perma- 
nently successful  and  permanently  profitable  unless  its 
relations  with  labor  are  cordial — especially  with  the  numer- 
ical strength  of  labor  becoming  politically  articulate — and 
its  relations  with  labor  cannot  be  consistently  cordial  as 
long  as  labor  unrest  is  dealt  with  upon  the  basis  of  a  tour- 
nament rather  than  a  parliament.  A  system  of  relations 
between  employers  and  employees  that  usually  breaks 
down  when  the  issue  is  of  fundamental  importance  and 
forces  both  parties  to  threaten  and  fight  their  way  toward 
a  decision  is  clearly  inadequate  for  the  sort  of  times  we  are 
coming  into;  it  is  a  costly  system,  as  all  expedients  are 
costly;  it  generates  and  leaves  behind  too  many  sullen 
antagonisms  that  may  be  played  upon  by  destructive  rad- 
icalism. Alfred  E.  Zimmern  says: 

Collective  bargaining  is  clearly  an  advance  on  the  old  unequal  system 
of  individual  wage-contracts.  But  collective  bargaining  between  large- 
scale  organizations  of  employers  and  workmen  involves  a  piling  up  of 
armaments  on  both  sides  not  unlike  that  of  the  rival  European  groups 
before  the  war.  At  its  best  it  preserves  the  peace  by  establishing  a 
precarious  balance  of  power;  at  its  worst  it  precipitates  a  disastrous 
conflict;  and  in  either  case,  whether  it  works  well  or  ill  for  the  moment, 
it  is  non-moral  and  inhuman,  for  it  has  no  basis  in  a  sense  of  common 
service  or  public  duty.  Hence  it  creates  a  feeling  of  divided  interest 
and  permanent  estrangement  which  has  been  all  too  visible  to  the  rest 
of  the  community  during  the  recurring  industrial  crises  of  the  last  ten 
years.  In  this  vicious  situation  a  great  national  responsibility  rests 
upon  the  leaders  of  both  groups  of  combatants. 

BUSINESS  LIBERALISM  Is  BUSINESS  FORESIGHT 

The  costly  inadequacy  of  the  present  system  of  employer- 
employee  relations,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  there  exists 
to-day  throughout  the  world  of  labor  a  heightened  deter- 
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mination  to  secure  a  larger  share  in  the  profits  and  a  larger 
voice  in  the  management  of  industry,  means  that  business 
men,  purely  as  a  matter  of  good  business,  must  take  the 
initiative  in  a  sincere  collaboration  with  labor  in  effecting 
a  saner  organization  of  industrial  relations.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  this  is  just  what  is  happening  in  England, 
for  instance,  where  responsible  business  men  are  contribut- 
ing leadership  to  the  movement  for  forms  of  industrial 
self-government,  which,  administered  in  the  newer  spirit, 
should  not  only  satisfy  the  basic  aspirations  of  labor,  but 
also  put  business  and  industry  upon  a  more  dependable 
and  profitable  basis  than  ever  before.  The  implications 
of  industrial  self-government  both  to  employers  and  em- 
ployees, as  they  are  worked  out  in  the  literature  and  dis- 
cussed by  the  leaders  of  that  movement,  I  shall  take  up 
in  detail  in  a  later  paper.  All  I  am  concerned  in  doing 
at  this  point  is  to  suggest  that  self-interest  is  making 
for  constructive  conservatism  and  making  against  stupid 
conservatism,  which  knows  no  mood  but  denunciation,  no 
instrument  but  the  policeman's  club  or  an  injunction.  And 
this  means  the  greater  development  among  business  men 
of  that  genuinely  professional  spirit  which  is  one  of  the  best 
guaranties  of  orderly  progress  during  our  readjustment 
period. 

All  this  may  appear  to  be  only  a  dissertation  upon  the 
strategy  of  concession,  by  which  the  leaders  in  business 
and  industry  may  keep  things  running  smoothly  for  a  time 
by  granting  just  enough  in  a  given  situation  to  keep  labor 
quiet  and  satisfy  a  progressive  public  opinion,  and  repeat- 
ing the  maneuver  whenever  industrial  relations  become 
strained.  Certain  short-sighted  leaders  of  business  and 
industry  will  attempt  to  dilute  discontent  with  half- 
measures.  But  the  more  far-sighted  leaders  see  that  as  a 
false  and  costly  procedure.  The  trouble  with  it  is  that 
there  is  no  end  to  it.  The  appetite  of  labor,  no  less  than 
the  appetite  of  capital,  grows  by  what  it  feeds  on  under  a 
system  of  periodic  strikes  and  periodic  concessions.  The 
preservation  and  promotion  of  sound  business  demands, 
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therefore,  that  business  men  take  into  full  account  the 
freshly  awakened  and  increased  inspiration  of  labor,  which, 
until  some  better  method  is  established,  will  attempt  real- 
ization through  demands  that  hold  the  latent  threat  of  a 
strike;  and  having  taken  these  aspirations  into  account, 
and  realizing  that  the  situation  cannot  be  met  adequately 
either  by  benevolence  or  piecemeal  concession  on  the  part 
of  employers  or  by  usurpation  on  the  part  of  the  employees, 
boldly  face  the  problem  of  some  new  and  better  organiza- 
tion of  the  human  side  of  industry. 

It  is  fortunate  that  affairs  have,  in  our  day,  assumed  a 
posture  that  closes  every  other  avenue  of  orderly  progress. 
Unintelligent  resistance  to-day  spells  revolution;  creative 
leadership  spells  progress 

This  discussion  has  been  purposely  directed  toward 
motive  forces  rather  than  specific  policies,  but  whether 
the  logic  of  events  will  produce  its  perfect  work  depends 
upon  the  attitude  which  leadership  takes. 


REALIZABLE    IDEALS1 

THEODORE  ROOSEVELT  (1858-1919) 

A  not  too  sympathetic  critic  recently  wrote  that  at  a  time  when  the  mind  of 
America  was  absorbed  in  business  there  "came  the  impact  upon  tlie  national 
character  of  the  Roosevcltian  personality,  persuaded  that  there  are  a  hundred 
more  interesting  things  than  making  money,  all  'worth  while1;  hunting 
grizzlies,  reforming,  exploring,  writing  history,  traveling,  fighting  Spaniards, 
developing  a  navy,  governing  men,  reading  Irish  epics,  building  canals, 
swimming  the  Potomac  with  ambassadors,  shooting  lions,  swapping  views 
with  Kaisers,  organizing  new  parties,  and  so  on  forever.  Under  the  in- 
fluence of  this  masterful  force  the  unimaginative  plutocratic  psychology  was 
steadily  metamorpJiosed  into  the  psychology  of  efficient,  militant,  imperialis- 
tic nationalism."  Whether  the  criticism  implied  in  these  sentences  is  just 
or  not,  the  tribute  to  Roosevelt's  power  to  change  popidar  ideals  is  wholly 
right.  He  aroused  the  people  to  the  danger  to  democracy  which  resides  in 
the  uncontrolled  pursuit  of  wealth,  and  by  the  preaching  of  the  " realizable 
ideals"  of  the  "square  deal"  he  has  contributed  to  a  new  social  consciousness. 

The  address  of  which  the  larger  part  is  here  reprinted  was  originally 
delivered  at  Berkeley,  California,  in  1911,  under  the  auspices  of  Pacific 
Theological  Seminary.  It  furnishes  an  interesting  contrast  to  the  essay  of 
Ruskin,  whose  ideals  are  not  always  realizable,  at  least  not  in  any  future 
easily  imagined. 

I  HAVE  heard  men,  whose  lives  have  been  passed  chiefly 
in  amassing  money,  preach  to  boys  that  money  was  of  no 
real  consequence,  that  they  ought  to  disregard  it,  that  it 
was  really  entirely  unimportant.  Well,  those  men  did 
not  in  practice  believe  what  they  preached.  Curiously 
enough,  some  of  them  had  for  so  many  years  schooled 
themselves  to  utter  that  kind  of  a  sentence  when  they  got 
on  a  platform,  and  to  act  in  such  diametrically  opposite 
fashion  when  they  were  in  their  business  offices,  that  they 
had  ceased  to  become  conscious  of  any  incongruity;  when 

1  Taken  from  Theodore  Roosevelt's  Realizable  Ideals,  published  by  the 
Harr  Wagner  Publishing  Co.,  San  Francisco,  California. 
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they  got  up  to  speak  they  naturally  fell  into  the  very  vice 
that  represented  the  negation  of  the  other  vice  into  which 
they  equally  naturally  fell  as  soon  as  they  sat  down  before 
their  counting-desk.  Now,  it  is  a  false  statement,  and 
therefore  it  is  a  disservice  to  the  cause  of  morality,  to  tell 
any  man  that  money  does  not  count.  If  he  has  not  got 
it  he  will  find  that  it  does  count  tremendously.  If  he  is 
worth  his  salt  and  is  desirous  of  caring  for  mother  and  sis- 
ters, wife  and  children,  he  will  not  only  find  that  it  counts, 
but  he  will  realize  that  he  has  acted  with  infamy  and  with 
baseness  if  he  has  not  appreciated  the  fact  that  it  does 
count.  And  of  course  when  I  speak  of  money  I  mean 
what  money  stands  for.  It  counts  tremendously.  No  man 
has  any  right  to  the  respect  of  his  fellows  if,  through  any 
fault  of  his  own,  he  has  failed  to  keep  those  dependent  upon 
him  in  reasonable  comfort.  It  is  his  duty  not  to  despise 
money.  It  is  his  duty  to  regard  money,  up  to  the  point 
where  his  wife  and  children  and  any  other  people  depend- 
ent upon  him  have  food,  clothing,  shelter,  decent  sur- 
roundings, the  chance  for  the  children  to  get  a  decent 
education,  the  chance  for  the  children  to  train  themselves 
to  do  their  life-work  aright,  a  chance  for  wife  and  children 
to  get  reasonable  relaxation.  Now  practically,  as  regards 
his  or  her  own  family,  I  doubt  if  there  is  any  one  here 
who  would  deny  that  proposition.  It  is  so  obvious  that  it 
seems  needless  to  put  it  before  you;  and  yet  how  often 
do  we  listen  to  a  man  on  a  platform  like  this,  saying,  be- 
cause it  is  the  conventional  thing  to  say,  "pay  no  heed  to 
money."  Now,  of  course,  when  such  a  preacher  says  "pay 
no  heed  to  money"  his  hearers  at  once  accept  what  he  is 
about  to  say  further  as  insincere;  and,  whether  they  pay 
heed  to  money  or  not,  they  pay  no  further  heed  to  what 
he  says  about  it. 

It  is  not  a  realizable  ideal  to  "pay  no  heed  to  money." 
You  must  pay  heed  up  to  the  point  I  have  indicated.  But 
it  is  a  realizable  ideal,  after  you  have  once  reached  that 
point,  to  understand  that  money  is  merely  a  means  to  an 
end,  and  that  if  you  make  it  the  end  instead  of  a  means 
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you  do  little  good  to  yourself  and  are  a  curse  to  everybody 
else.  It  is  a  realizable  ideal  to  make  people  understand 
that,  while  it  is  their  first  duty  to  pull  their  own  weight  in 
the  world,  yet  that  after  they  have  achieved  a  certain 
amount  of  prosperity  both  their  capacity  for  usefulness 
toward  others  and  their  capacity  for  enjoyment  depend 
infinitely  more  on  other  things  than  upon  possessing 
additional  money. 

Now,  the  very  fact  that  I  grant  in  the  fullest  degree  the 
need  of  having  enough  money — which  means  the  need  of 
sufficient  material  achievement  to  enable  you  and  those 
dependent  upon  you  to  lead  your  lives  healthily  and  under 
decent  conditions — the  very  fact  that  I  grant  this  as  the 
essential  first  need  to  meet,  entitles  me  to  have  you  accept 
what  I  say  at  its  face  value  when  I  add  that  this  represents 
only  the  beginning,  and  that  after  you  have  reached  this 
point  your  worth  as  a  unit  in  the  commonwealth,  your 
worth  to  others,  and  your  worth  to  yourself  depends 
infinitely  less  upon  having  additional  money  than  it  de- 
pends upon  your  possessing  certain  other  things,  things 
of  the  soul  and  the  spirit. 

I  could  not  overstate  the  grinding  misery,  the  heart- 
breaking misery,  I  have  seen  come  to  a  family  where  the 
man  is  unable  quite  to  do  what  he  ought  to  for  those  de- 
pendent upon  him.  But  after  the  man  and  the  woman 
have  reached  the  point  where  they  have  a  home  in  which 
the  elemental  needs  are  met,  and  where,  in  addition,  they 
have  accumulated  a  comparatively  small  amount  of  money 
necessary  to  meet  the  primal  needs  of  the  spirit  and  of 
the  intellect — after  this  point  is  reached  it  is  my  deliberate 
judgment  that  money,  instead  of  being  the  prime  factor, 
is  one  of  the  minor  factors,  both  in  usefulness  and  in  hap- 
piness. Always  keep  in  mind  my  first  proviso — I  am  not 
going  to  repeat  it  to  you — as  to  the  necessity  of  having 
enough  money.  But  go  beyond  that ;  for  bej  ond  that  the 
difference  between  the  multi-millionaire  and  the  man  of 
very  moderate  fortune  is  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases 
really  a  difference  of  appearance  and  not  of  reality  as 
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regards  both  usefulness  and  happiness.  The  chief  harm 
that  the  multi-millionaire  does,  in  my  mind,  comes  not  in 
his  joining  with  others  to  make  a  trust — although  when 
he  does  that  I  will  try  to  regulate  him — and  it  is  not  in 
the  fact  that  in  him  as  in  other  men  there  is,  as  Abraham 
Lincoln  put  it,  "a  deal  of  human  nature,"  so  that  he  is 
sometimes  very  good  and  sometimes  not  good  at  all;  it  is 
that  he  is  apt  to  give  to  the  rest  of  us  a  thoroughly  false 
ideal.  The  worst  ill  that  can  befall  us  is  to  have  our  own 
souls  corrupted,  and  it  is  a  debasing  thing  for  a  nation  to 
choose  as  its  heroes  the  men  of  mere  wealth. 

I  remember  a  number  of  years  ago  seeing  a  pleasant  and 
very  happy  little  community  very  nearly  ruined — and  as 
regards  many  of  the  families  completely  ruined — because 
an  entirely  amiable  multi-millionaire  moved  into  the  neigh- 
borhood. I  really  think  that  his  amiability  and  his  per- 
fectly sincere  desire  to  be  pleasant  with  every  one  was  one 
of  the  causes  of  the  mischief.  I  know,  for  instance,  a  very 
nice  woman  there,  with  a  charming  little  house,  who, 
having  been  asked  to  dinner  at  the  very  gorgeous  mansion 
of  this  worthy  soul  of  many  millions,  naturally  wished  to 
entertain  him  and  his  wife  in  return.  But,  alas!  she  was 
perfectly  wretched  when  it  actually  came  to  entertaining 
them  in  her  house;  she  was  not  willing  to  have  the  hired 
girl  wait  on  the  table;  she  had  to  have  a  butler,  and  then 
she  had  to  live  up  to  the  butler.  And  the  funny  thing  was, 
instead  of  giving  the  multi-millionaire  a  perfectly  pleasant 
time  in  her  own  fashion,  which  she  could  have  done,  she 
merely  gave  him  a  dreary  tenth -rate  imitation  of  his  own 
feasts.  Instead  of  putting  herself  in  a  totally  different 
class,  so  that  there  could  be  no  competition  between  them 
at  all,  she  insisted  on  competing  in  a  class  where  she  was 
certain  to  get  the  worst  of  it.  After  two  or  three  years  of 
the  millionaire's  residence  in  the  neighborhood  there  were 
not  a  few  families  who  had  suffered  either  some  permanent 
damage  or  grave  temporary  discomfort,  not  from  any 
fault  of  the  millionaire,  but  because  they  themselves  had 
been  foolish.  Now,  I  don't  want  to  preach  against  the 
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millionaire,  but  I  do  want  to  preach  against  us  if  we  let 
him  make  us  spoil  ourselves — that's  all. 

I  wish  us  to  understand  better  than  we  do  now  what 
are  the  real  things  and  what  are  the  artificial  things  of  life. 
I  wish  us  to  get  a  better  perspective.  Take  even  the 
average  educational  institution ;  if  a  very  wealthy  man  visits 
it,  altogether  too  many  of  the  boys  look  at  him  with  eager 
interest,  as  a  man  that  has  had  just  the  career  that  they 
intend  to  emulate;  and  altogether  too  many  of  the  girls 
think  that  they  would  like  to  marry  into  his  class.  Now, 
in  that  case,  I  don't  blame  him  at  all;  I  think  it  merely 
adds  to  our  sin,  to  our  iniquity,  if  we  blame  him  instead  of 
ourselves  for  the  feelings,  not  that  he  has  about  us,  but 
that  we  have  about  him.  But  I  do  blame  ourselves;  I 
blame  us  if  we  do  not  have  a  proper  sense  of  perspective, 
if  we  fail  to  pay  honor  to  the  people  who  are  entitled  to  it. 
I  do  not  wonder  that  a  great  many  men  make  of  money- 
getting  their  one  ideal,  when  so  many  of  their  fellow-coun- 
trymen treat  success  in  making  money  as  the  chief  kind 
of  success. 

When  America's  history  is  written,  when  the  history  of 
the  last  century  in  America  is  written  a  hundred  years 
hence,  the  name  of  no  multi-millionaire,  who  is  nothing 
but  a  multi-millionaire,  will  appear  in  that  history,  unless 
it  appears  in  some  foot-note  to  illustrate  some  queer 
vagary  or  extravagance.  The  men  who  will  loom  large  in 
our  history  are  the  men  of  real  achievement  of  the  kind 
that  counts.  You  can  go  over  them — statesmen,  soldiers, 
wise  philanthropists — I  wish  to  underscore  the  word "  wise," 
for  the  philanthropist  who  is  really  worth  calling  such 
is  the  man  who  tries  to  make  such  use  of  his  philanthropy 
as  to  provide  against  the  need  of  philanthropy  in  the  future, 
just  as  the  real  worker  in  charity  is  the  worker  who  does 
his  best  to  bring  about  conditions  in  which  charity  shall 
not  be  necessary.  The  statesman,  the  writer,  the  man  of 
science,  of  letters,  of  art,  these  are  the  men  who  will  leave 
their  mark  on  history. 
k  When  you  look  back  and  think  of  the  Civil  War,  what 
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lives  of  those  who  then  lived  would  you,  if  you  had  a 
chance,  like  yourselves  to  have  lived?  Not  the  lives  of 
the  sordid  souls  who  stayed  at  home  and  made  money  out 
of  the  Civil  War;  not  even  the  lives  of  those  men  who  were 
not  sordid,  who  acted  honorably  in  their  private  business 
at  home,  but  who  did  not  have  the  opportunity  and  privi- 
lege of  going  to  the  front.  The  lives  that  you  respect,  the 
lives  that  you  wish  your  fathers  or  forefathers  to  have  led, 
are  those  of  the  men  who  in  the  time  of  the  nation's  trial 
each  endeavored  to  render  all  the  service  that  could  pos- 
sibly be  rendered  to  the  nation.  Those  are  the  men  of  the 
past  to  whose  memory  we  look  up,  of  whose  fame  we,  as 
Americans,  are  jealous,  whose  good  deeds  we  would  like 
to  emulate.  Now,  that  is  our  attitude  toward  the  past; 
I  ask  that  we  make  it  also  our  attitude  in  the  present. 

I  wish  it  distinctly  to  be  understood  that  I  have  not  the 
smallest  prejudice  against  multi-millionaires.  I  like  them. 
But  I  always  feel  this  way  when  I  meet  one  of  them:  you 
have  made  millions — good;  that  shows  you  must  have 
something  in  you;  I  wish  you  would  show  it. 

I  do  regard  it  as  a  realizable  ideal  for  our  people  as  a 
whole  to  demand,  not  of  the  millionaire — not  at  all — but 
of  their  own  children  and  of  themselves,  that  they  shall 
get  the  millionaire  in  his  proper  perspective,  and  when 
they  once  do  that  95  per  cent,  of  what  is  undesirable 
in  the  power  of  the  millionaire  will  disappear.  I  shall 
speak  of  the  other  5  per  cent,  in  a  minute  or  two;  but  I 
am  speaking  now  of  much  the  larger  part  of  what  makes 
him  undesirable;  and  much  of  that  larger  part  is  not  in 
him  at  all;  it  is  in  us;  it  is  in  the  emotions  we  permit  the 
sight  of  him  to  produce  in  us. 

Now,  a  word  to  my  fellow-reformers.  If  they  permit 
themselves  to  adopt  an  attitude  of  hate  and  envy  toward 
the  millionaire  they  are  just  about  as  badly  off  as  if  they 
adopt  an  attitude  of  mean  subservience  to  him.  It  is  just 
as  much  a  confession  of  inferiority  to  feel  mean  hatred  and 
defiance  of  a  man  as  it  is  to  feel  a  mean  desire  to  please  him 
over-much.  In  each  case  it  means  that  the  man  having 
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the  emotions  is  not  confident  in  himself,  that  he  lacks  self- 
confidence,  self-reliance,  that  he  does  not  stand  on  his  own 
feet;  and,  therefore,  in  each  case  it  is  an  admission  that 
the  man  is  not  as  good  as  the  man  whom  he  hates  and 
envies,  or  before  whom  he  truckles. 

So  that  I  shall  preach  as  an  ideal  neither  to  truckle  to 
nor  to  hate  the  man  of  mere  wealth,  because  if  you  do 
either  you  admit  your  inferiority  in  reference  to  him;  and 
if  you  admit  that  you  are  inferior  as  compared  to  him  you 
are  no  good  American,  you  have  no  place  in  this  Republic. 
So  that  from  our  standpoint  toward  the  millionaire  95  per 
cent,  of  the  damage  he  can  do  us  is  subjective  and  not 
objective;  that  is  to  say,  it  rests  with  us  and  not  with  him. 

There  remains  the  5  per  cent,  of  harm  that  he  can  do  us, 
for  which  we  are  not  responsible.  Up  to  this  point  I  have 
been  preaching  to  us  about  him.  Now  I  want  to  say  a 
word  or  two  to  him,  to  the  man  of  great  wealth.  The  mere 
acquisition  of  wealth  in  and  by  itself,  beyond  a  certain 
point,  speaks  very  little  indeed  for  the  man  compared  with 
success  in  most  other  lines  of  endeavor.  I  want  you  to 
weigh  the  words  that  I  have  used — the  mere  acquisition 
of  wealth  in  itself.  I  know  that  there  are  many  men  who 
have  made  great  fortunes  where  the  making  of  the  great 
fortune  has  been  an  incident  to  the  doing  of  a  great  task, 
where  the  man  has  really  been  at  least  as  much  interested 
in  the  task  as  in  the  fortune.  It  is  a  great  epic  feat  to 
drive  a  railroad  across  a  continent;  it  is  a  great  epic  feat 
to  build  up  a  business  worth  building.  For  the  man  who 
performs  that  feat  I  have  a  genuine  regard.  For  the  man 
who  makes  a  great  fortune  as  an  incident  to  rendering  a 
great  service  I  have  nothing  but  admiration — although  un- 
fortunately the  men  who  are  entitled  to  our  regard,  and  a 
little  more — to  our  admiration — for  the  feats  that  they 
have  thus  done,  have  too  often  forfeited  all  right  to  the 
regard  and  admiration  and  more  than  forfeited  it  by  the 
course  that  they  have  afterward,  or  coincidently,  pursued 
in  regard  to  money-making  or  in  other  matters.  Further- 
more, the  wealthy  men  who  make  money  which  does  not 
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represent  service  are  public  enemies;  we  are  bound  to 
make  war  against  every  form  of  special  privilege. 

We  have  now  definitely  accepted  as  axiomatic  the  fact 
that  in  this  countiy  we  have  to  control  the  use  of  enormous 
aggregations  of  wealth  in  business.  But  no  great  indus- 
trial chief  should  be  content  to  do  only  so  much  as  is 
necessary  to  keep  within  the  law.  He  may  be  "law 
honest,"  and  yet  be  a  sinister  enemy  of  the  commonwealth. 

One  great  realizable  ideal  for  our  people  is  to  discourage 
mere  law  honesty.  It  is  necessary  to  have  good  laws  and 
to  have  them  well  enforced.  But  the  best  laws  and  the 
most  rigid  enforcement  will  not  by  themselves  produce  a 
really  healthy  type  of  morals  in  the  community.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  law  and  its  enforcement  we  must  have  the 
public  opinion  which  frowns  on  the  man  who  violates  the 
spirit  of  the  law  even  although  he  keeps  just  within  the 
letter.  I  cannot  tell  you  any  one  way  in  which  that  feeling 
can  be  made  to  carry  weight.  I  think  it  must  find  expres- 
sion in  a  dozen  different  ways.  Later,  in  one  of  these 
lectures,  I  shall  discuss  the  organs  of  public  opinion  and 
public  expression — the  press  and  the  magazines.  When 
they  more  measurably  reach  the  ideal  they  ought  to,  we 
shall  be  able  to  grapple  more  effectually  with  the  man  of 
wealth  who  fails  in  his  duty,  than  we  do  at  present.  But 
without  waiting  for  that  day,  we  should  strive  to  create  in 
the  community  the  sense  of  proportion  which  will  make  us 
respect  the  decent  man  who  does  well,  and  condemn  the 
man  who  does  not  act  decently  and  who  does  wrong. 


THE   MARKET   AND   PSYCHOLOGY1 
HUGO  MtiXSTERBERG 

Hugo  Munslerberg  (1863-1916)  was  for  many  ycnrs  known  as  one  of 
the  foremost  German  scfiolars  in  the  United  States.  A  brilliant  young 
scholar,  thoroughly  educated  in  Germany,  he  came  to  Harvard  University 
as  professor  of  psychology  in  1892.  He  remained  there  until  his  death, 
stimulating  large  numbers  by  his  teaching  and  his  writing.  Among  his 
books  are  "The  Americans,"  "Business  Psychology,"  "The  Eternal 
Values,"  "Psychology  and  Industrial  Efficiency."  He  was  strongly  inter- 
ested in  the  application  of  psychology  to  practical  problems  of  all  kinds. 
"The  Market  and  Psychology"  suggests  to  the  man  of  business  some 
of  the  ways  in  which  the  trained  psychologist  may  aid  him.  Like  Pro- 
fessors W.  D.  Scott  and  H.  L.  Hollingworth,  other  psychologists  who 
have  studied  business  problems  with  significant  results,  he  was  in  touch 
with  the  actual  business  world. 

A  LONG  time  before  New  York  and  Chicago  were  dis- 
covered, there  lived  an  alchemist  who  sold  an  unfailing 
prescription  for  making  gold  from  eggs.  He  sold  it  at  a 
high  price,  on  a  contract  that  he  was  to  refund  the  whole 
sum  in  case  the  prescription  was  carried  through  and  did 
not  yield  the  promised  result.  It  is  said  that  he  never 
broke  his  contract  and  yet  became  a  very  rich  man.  His 
prescription  was  that  the  gold-seeker  should  hold  a  pan 
over  the  fire  with  the  yolks  of  a  dozen  eggs  in  it  and  stir 
them  for  half  an  hour  without  ever  thinking  of  the  word 
hippopotamus.  Many  thousands  tried,  and  yet  no  one 
succeeded.  The  fatal  word,  which  perhaps  they  never  had 
thought  of  before,  now  always  unfortunately  rushed  into 
their  minds,  and  the  more  they  tried  to  suppress  it,  the 
more  it  was  present.  That  good  man  was  a  fair  psycholo- 
gist. He  knew  something  of  the  laws  of  the  mind,  and 

1  Reprinted  from  A  merican  Problems  from  the  Point  of  View  of  a  Psychol- 
ogist, by  permission  of  Moffat,  Yard  &  Co, 
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although  he  may  have  oeen  unable  to  transform  eggs  into 
gold,  he  understood  instead  how  to  transform  psychology 
into  gold.  Psychology  has  made  rapid  progress  since  those 
times  in  which  the  alchemist  cornered  the  market,  but  our 
modern  commerce  and  industry  so  far  have  profited  but 
little  from  the  advance.  Goods  are  manufactured  and 
distributed,  bought  and  sold;  at  every  stage  the  human 
mind  is  at  work,  since  human  minds  are  the  laborers, 
are  the  salesmen,  are  the  buyers;  and  yet  no  one  consults 
the  exact  knowledge  of  the  science  that  deals  with  the 
laws  and  characteristics  of  the  human  mind. 

How  curiously  this  situation  contrasts  with  our  practical 
application  of  physical  science!  We  can  hardly  imagine 
a  state  in  which  we  should  allow  the  scholarly  physicist 
to  have  steam-engines  and  telegraphs  in  his  laboratory 
rooms  and  yet  make  no  effort  to  put  these  inventions  to 
practical  use  in  the  world  of  industry  and  commerce. 
But  just  that  is  the  situation  in  the  world  of  mental  facts. 
The  laboratories  for  the  study  of  inner  life  flourish,  experi- 
ments are  made,  inventions  are  tested,  new  vistas  are 
opened;  but  practical  life  goes  on  without  making  use 
of  all  these  psychological  discoveries.  It  is,  indeed,  as 
if  the  steam-engine  were  confined  to  the  laboratory  table, 
while  in  the  practical  world  work  were  still  done  clumsily 
by  the  arms  of  slaves. 

The  only  fields  in  which  the  psychical  experiment  had 
been  somewhat  translated  into  practical  use  are  those  of 
education  and  medicine.  The  educational  expert  has 
slowly  begun  to  understand  that  the  attention  and  the 
irtterest  of  the  school-child,  his  imitations  and  his  play, 
his  memory  and  his  fatigue,  deserve  careful  psychological 
study.  The  painstaking  studies  of  the  laboratory  have 
shown  how  the  old  teacher,  in  spite  of  his  common  sense, 
too  often  worked  with  destructive  methods.  Whole  school 
plans  had  to  be  revised,  the  mental  hygiene  of  the  school- 
room had  to  be  changed,  educational  prejudices  had  to  be 
swept  away. 

In   a  similar  way   psychological   knowledge   gradually 
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leaked  into  the  medical  world  also.  The  power  of  sugges- 
tion, with  all  its  shadings,  from  slight  psychotherapeutic 
influence  in  the  deepest  hypnotic  control,  is  slowly  becom- 
ing a  tool  of  the  physician.  The  time  has  come  when  it  is 
no  longer  excusable  that  our  medical  students  should  enter 
the  professional  life  without  a  knowledge  of  scientific 
psychology.  They  do  not  deserve  sympathy  if  they  stand 
aghast  when  quacks  and  mystics  are  successful  where  their 
own  attempts  at  curing  have  failed.  It  can  be  foreseen 
that  reform  in  this  field  is  near,  and  it  may  be  admitted 
that  even  those  healing  knights  errant  have  helped  to 
direct  the  public  interest  to  the  overwhelming  importance 
of  psychology  in  medicine.  For  education  and  medicine 
alike  the  hope  seems  justified  that  the  laboratory  work 
of  the  psychologist  for  the  practical  needs  of  men  will  not 
be  in  vain. 

We  are  much  farther  from  this  end  in  the  field  of  law. 
Certainly  the  psychologist  knows  better  than  any  one 
that  he  has  neither  a  prescription  to  remove  crime  from 
the  world  nor  an  instrument  to  see  to  the  bottom  of  the 
mind  of  the  defendant  or  to  make  the  witness  speak  nothing 
but  the  truth.  Nevertheless,  he  knows  that  an  abundance 
of  facts  has  been  secured  by  experimental  methods  which 
might  be  helpful  in  the  prevention  of  crime,  in  the  sifting 
of  evidence,  and  in  the  securing  of  truthful  confession. 
Every  word  of  the  witness  depends  on  his  memory,  on  his 
powers  of  perception,  on  his  suggestibility,  on  his  emotion ; 
and  yet  no  psychological  expert  is  invited  to  make  use  of 
the  psychological  achievements  in  this  sphere.  But  even 
here  and  there  are  signs  of  progress,  for  interest  in  the 
problems  involved  seems  wide  awake. 

It  is  strikingly  different  with  the  whole  field  of  economic 
activity.  The  thousandfold  importance  of  psychological 
studies  to  the  life  of  the  workshop  and  the  mill,  of  the 
store  and  the  household,  has  not  yet  attracted  public 
attention.  On  the  whole,  commerce  and  industry  seem 
to  take  good  care  of  themselves,  and  seem  little  in  the  mood 
to  philosophize  or  to  beg  advice  of  a  psychological  expert. 
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Here  and  there  they  have  taken  a  bit  of  laboratory 
knowledge  and  profited  from  it,  without  realizing  that 
such  a  haphazard  plunge  into  psychology  can  hardly  be 
sufficient.  For  instance,  no  railway  or  steamship  com- 
pany would  employ  a  man  who  is  to  look  out  for  signals 
until  he  has  been  examined  for  color-blindness.  The  varia- 
tions of  the  color  sense  in  men  are  typical  discoveries  of 
psychological  experimentation.  But  even  here  the  expert 
knows  that  the  practical  tests  of  to-day  represent,  on 
the  whole,  an  earlier  stage  of  knowledge,  and  do  not  pro- 
gress parallel  to  laboratory  study  of  the  varieties  of  color- 
blindness. Further,  the  transportation  companies  ought 
not  to  limit  their  signal  tests  to  trials  of  the  color  sense. 
It  is  perhaps  no  less  important  that  the  man  on  the  engine 
should  be  tested  as  to  the  rapidity  of  his  reactions,  or  the 
accuracy  of  his  perceptions,  or  the  quickness  of  his  decisions. 
For  the  examination  of  each  of  such  mental  capacities 
the  psychological  laboratory  can  furnish  exact  methods. 
Moreover,  the  transportation  companies  should  have  no 
less  interest  in  studying  with  psychological  experiments 
the  question  of  what  kind  of  signals  may  be  most  appro- 
priate. For  instance,  psychologists  have  raised  the  im- 
portant query  whether  it  is  advisable  to  have  different 
railroad  signals  in  the  daytime  from  those  at  night.  The 
safety  of  the  service  demands  that  the  correct  handling 
be  done  automatically,  and  this  will  be  secured  the  more 
easily,  the  more  uniform  the  outer  conditions.  Experiment 
alone  can  determine  the  influence  of  such  variations. 

Even  this  small  psychological  group,  the  use  of  signals 
for  transportation  companies,  is  not  confined  to  visible 
impressions.  An  abundance  of  effort  is  nowadays  con- 
centrated on  the  fog-horn  signals  of  ships,  but  no  one  gives 
any  attention  to  the  psychological  conditions  for  discrimi- 
nating the  direction  from  which  a  sound  comes.  In  our 
psychological  laboratories  widely  different  experiments 
have  been  made  concerning  the  perception  of  sounds  with 
reference  to  direction  and  distance.  We  know,  for  in- 
stance, that  certain  illusions  constantly  enter  into  this 
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field,  and  that  the  conditions  of  the  ear,  and  even  of  the 
ear-shell,  may  produce  important  modifications.  Yet 
no  one  thinks  of  studying  with  all  the  available  psychologi- 
cal means  the  hearing  capacities  of  the  ship  officer.  A 
difference  in  the  two  ears  of  the  captain  may  be  no  less 
disastrous  than  the  inability  to  discriminate  red  and  green. 

Another  field  in  which  a  slight  tendency  to  consult  the 
modern  psychologist  has  set  in  is  that  of  advertising. 
Many  hundreds  of  millions  are  probably  wasted  every 
year  on  advertisements  that  are  unsuccessful  because 
they  do  not  appeal  to  the  mind  of  the  reader.  They  may 
be  unfit  to  draw  his  attention,  or  may  be  unable  to  impress 
the  essentials  on  his  memory,  or,  above  all,  may  not 
succeed  in  giving  the  desired  suggestion.  The  reader 
glances  at  them  without  being  impressed  by  the  desirable 
qualities  of  the  offered  wares. 

The  evident  need  of  psychological  guidance  has  effected 
a  certain  contact  between  empirical  psychology  and  busi- 
ness in  this  field.  The  professional  advertisement-writer 
to-day  looks  into  the  psychology  of  suggestion  and  atten- 
tion, of  association  of  ideas  and  apperception,  and  profits 
from  the  interesting  books  that  cover  the  theory  of  adver- 
tising. Yet  every  row  of  posters  on  the  billboards  affords 
plenty  of  material  for  studying  sins  against  the  spirit  of 
psychology.  Perhaps  there  sits  in  life  size  the  guest  at  the 
restaurant  table  and  evidently  rejects  the  wrong  bottle, 
which  the  waiter  is  bringing.  The  advertiser  intends  to 
suggest  that  every  passer-by  should  be  filled  with  disgust 
for  the  wrong  brand,  while  the  only  desirable  one  is  printed 
in  heavy  letters  above.  What  really  must  happen  is  that 
the  advertised  name  will  associate  itself  with  the  imitated 
inner  movement  or  rejection,  and  the  rival  company  alone 
can  profit  from  the  unpsychological  poster. 

But,  anyhow,  the  application  of  general  psychology 
to  the  problem  of  advertising  can  be  only  the  beginning. 
What  is  needed  is  the  introduction  of  systematic  experi- 
ment which  will  cover  the  whole  ground  of  display,  not 
only  in  pictures  and  text,  but  in  the  shop  windows  and  the 
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stores.  The  experiment  may  refer  to  the  material  itself. 
Before  an  advertisement  is  printed,  the  arrangement  of 
words,  the  kind  of  type,  the  whole  setting  of  the  content, 
may  be  tested  experimentally.  The  electric  chronoscope 
of  the  psychological  laboratory  can  easily  show  how  many 
thousandths  of  a  second  the  average  reader  needs  for 
reading  one  or  another  type,  and  other  experiments  may 
demonstrate  how  much  is  apperceived  during  a  short 
exposure,  and  how  much  is  kept  in  memory,  and  what 
kind  of  involuntary  emotional  response  and  muscle  reaction 
is  started  by  every  kind  of  arrangement.  The  trade 
journals  not  seldom  show  specimens  of  skilful  and  of  clumsy 
schemes  of  advertising,  and  yet  all  this  remains  dogmatic 
until  experiment  has  brought  out  the  subtle  points. 

But  much  more  important  than  experimenting  with  the 
concrete  material  is  the  experimental  study  of  the  prin- 
ciples involved.  This  is,  after  all,  the  strength  of  the 
experimental  method  in  all  fields,  that  the  complex  facts 
of  life  are  transformed  into  neat,  simple  schemes  in  which 
everything  is  left  out  but  the  decisive  factor.  If  the 
jeweler  wants  to  display  his  rings  and  watches  in  the  window 
in  such  a  way  that  the  effect  of  the  largest  possible  number 
will  be  produced,  it  is  not  necessary  that  we  experiment 
for  him  with  costly  timepieces  and  jewelry.  For  instance, 
we  may  place  twenty  little  squares  of  paper  on  a  sheet  of 
black  cardboard,  and  on  another  from  sixteen  to  twenty- 
four.  After  short  exposures  we  ask  our  subjects  to  decide 
on  which  sheet  there  are  more  squares.  If  the  squares 
on  both  sheets  are  arranged  in  the  same  way  the  observer 
will  see  at  a  glance  that  eighteen  are  less  than  twenty,  or 
twenty-two  more  than  twenty.  But  by  trying  very  dif- 
ferent combinations  and  studying  the  effect  of  different 
groupings  we  shall  soon  discover  that  with  certain  arrange- 
ments the  twenty  look  like  only  seventeen,  or,  with  better 
arrangements,  like  twenty-two  or  twenty-three.  In  the 
same  way  we  may  study  the  effect  if  we  mix  circles  and 
squares,  or  have  squares  of  various  sizes,  or  some  of  uniform, 
some  of  different  color.  In  short,  in  the  most  simple 
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form  of  experiment  we  can  find  out  the  principles  that  con- 
trol the  impression  of  the  passer-by  as  to  the  greater  or 
smaller  number  he  believes  himself  to  see. 

The  effort  to  attract  the  customer  begins,  of  course,  not 
with  the  storekeeper  and  the  salesman,  but  with  the  manu- 
facturer. He,  too,  must  know  psychology  in  order  to 
make  his  article  as  persuasive  as  possible.  Since  I  began 
to  give  my  attention  to  the  application  of  psychology  to 
commerce  and  labor,  I  have  collected  a  large  number  of 
wrappings  and  packings  in  which  the  various  industrial 
establishments  sell  their  goods,  and  have  received  plenty 
of  confidential  information  as  to  the  success  or  failure  of 
the  various  labels  and  pictures.  Not  a  few  of  them  can 
be  tested  quite  exactly,  inasmuch  as  the  article  itself 
remains  the  same,  while  the  make-up  for  the  retail  sale 
changes.  The  same  quality  and  kind  of  toilet  soap  or 
chocolate  or  breakfast  food  or  writing-paper  that  in  the 
one  packing  remained  a  dead  weight  on  the  store  shelves, 
in  another  packing  found  a  rapid  sale. 

Much  depends  upon  the  habits  and  traditions  and  upon 
the  development  of  taste  among  the  special  group  of  cus- 
tomers. But  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  if  the  material 
is  analyzed  carefully  the  psychological  laboratory  can  pre- 
dict beforehand  failure  or  success  with  a  certain  safety. 
As  a  matter  of  course,  such  factors  cannot  be  reduced  to  a 
few  simple  equations.  There  is  no  special  color  combina- 
tion that  is  suitable  for  chocolates  and  soap  and  chewing- 
gum  alike,  and  the  same  color  combination  is  not  even 
equally  fitting  for  both  summer  and  winter.  And  still  less 
can  the  same  head  of  a  girl  be  successfully  used  to  adver- 
tise side-combs  and  patent  medicines  and  catchup.  But 
this  associative  factor  is  equally  open  to  scientific  ex- 
periment. 

Yet,  after  all,  the  make-up  of  the  article  and  its  paper 
cover  are  less  important  than  the  quality  and  construction 
of  the  goods  themselves.  The  manufacturer  too  easily 
forgets  that  his  product  is  to  be  used  for  the  purposes  of 
human  minds,  and  that  a  real  perfection  of  his  output  can 
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never  be  reached  unless  the  subtlest  adjustment  to  the 
mental  functions  is  secured.  This  is  true  for  the  most 
trivial  as  well  as  the  most  refined  and  complex  thing  that 
is  to  satisfy  human  interests.  To  be  sure,  small  effect 
would  be  gained  if  the  seller  were  simply  to  look  over  a 
text-book  of  psychology.  He  might  easily  be  misled.  The 
psychologist  can  show  that  a  square  filled  with  horizontal 
lines  looks  tall,  and  one  filled  with  vertical  lines  looks 
broad,  but  woe  to  the  tailoring  establishment  that  should 
dress  its  customers  in  accordance  with  that  psychological 
prescription.  If  the  tailor  were  to  dress  the  stout  woman 
who  wants  to  appear  tall  in  costumes  with  horizontal 
stripes,  and  the  thin  one  who  wants  to  look  plump  in  a 
dress  with  vertical  stripes,  the  effect  would  be  the  opposite 
of  that  which  was  desired.  It  is  not  that  psychology  is 
wrong,  but  that  the  application  of  the  principle  is  out  of 
order.  We  never  look  at  a  woman  as  we  look  at  a  square, 
comparing  the  height  with  the  breadth.  The  vertical 
stripes  in  the  gown  force  our  eyeballs  to  move  upward  and 
downward  and  reinforce  by  that  our  perception  of  height, 
while  the  horizontal  stripes  simply  suggest  to  us  the  idea 
of  breadth.  Or,  to  point  to  a  similar  misapplication :  There 
was  a  painter  who  had  learned  from  the  psychologists  that 
we  see  singly  only  those  things  upon  which  we  focus,  while 
everything  in  the  background  is  seen  by  the  two  eyes  in  a 
double  image.  He  thought,  for  this  reason,  that  he  would 
reach  a  more  natural  effect  if  he  drew  double  lines  for  the 
background  things  in  his  picture.  The  effect  was  absurd, 
as  his  double  picture  was  now  seen  with  each  of  the  two 
eyes,  while  in  reality  we  got  a  double  image  by  developing 
one  in  each  eye. 

Half-baked  psychology  certainly  cannot  help  us,  but  the 
fact  that  misunderstandings  may  come  up  in  every  corner 
of  psychology  is  no  argument  against  its  proper  use.  We 
should  not  like  to  eat  a  meal  which  a  cook  might  prepare 
from  bits  of  chemical  knowledge  gathered  from  a  hand- 
book on  physiology.  The  well-trained  expert  must  always 

remain  the  middleman  between  science  and  the  needs  of 
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practical  life.  But  if  special  laboratories  for  applied  psy- 
chology could  examine  the  market  demands,  with  careful 
study  of  all  the  principles  involved,  the  gain  for  practical 
life  would  be  certain. 

To  analyze  the  case  a  little  more  fully,  I  may  point  to 
a  product  of  our  factories  that  is  indispensable  to  our 
modern  life — the  typewriting  machine.  It  may  serve  as 
an  illustration  just  as  well  as  a  hundred  other  industrial 
articles,  and  it  has  the  advantage  that  the  varieties  of  the 
machines  are  popularly  well  known.  Everybody  knows 
that  there  are  machines  with  or  without  visible  writing, 
machines  with  ideal  keyboards  and  machines  with  univer- 
sal keyboards,  machines  with  double  keyboards  and  ma- 
chines with  the  single  keyboard,  on  which  the  capital 
letters  demand  the  pressure  of  the  shift-key  to  change  the 
position  of  the  carriage.  Psychologists  nowadays,  espe- 
cially in  Germany,  have  started  to  examine  carefully  the 
claims  of  the  various  systems,  and  the  results  differ  greatly 
from  what  the  man  on  the  street  presupposes.  Thus  we 
stand  before  a  curious  conflict.  The  manufacturer  must 
shape  his  article  in  such  a  way  that  it  attracts  the  cus- 
tomer, but  while  this  holds  without  restriction  for  questions 
of  external  shape  and  outfit  and  packing  and  name,  it  may 
interfere  with  the  greatest  usefulness  of  the  article  and 
therefore  with  the  real  advantage  of  the  buyer.  Yet  ulti- 
mately the  advantage  of  the  men  who  use  the  article  must 
be  the  strongest  advertisement,  and  it  may  thus  be  quite 
possible  that  it  lies  more  in  the  interest  of  the  manufacturer 
to  bring  to  the  market  a  product  that  pleases  less  at  the 
first  approach  and  by  a  surface  appearance,  but  more  in 
the  long  run. 

The  visible  writing  of  the  typewriter  is  a  case  in  point. 
He  who  is  not  accustomed  to  typewriting  and  wants  to 
begin  it  will  naturally  prefer  the  writing  with  visible  letters. 
He  thinks  of  his  ordinary  handwriting;  he  knows  how 
essential  it  is  for  him  to  follow  the  point  of  his  pen  with 
his  eyes.  He  forgets  that  in  the  visible  writing  the  very 
letter  that  he  is  writing  is,  of  course,  invisible  at  that 
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moment,  and  the  touch  of  the  key  perfectly  produces  the 
complete  letter.  The  real  effect  is,  therefore,  that  he  sees 
the  letters  that  he  is  no  longer  writing.  The  case  is  thus 
fundamentally  different  from  that  of  handwriting.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  amount  of  attention  that  is  given  to  look- 
ing at  the  visible  words  is  withdrawn  from  the  only  field 
that  is  essential — the  keyboard  or  the  copy.  The  visible 
machine  may  appear  more  attractive  to  one  who  does  not 
know,  but  may  be  less  effective  through  starting  bad  and 
distracting  habits.  Yet  again  this  may  have  psychological 
exceptions.  In  the  case  of  those  individuals  who  are  ab- 
solute visualizers,  the  visible  writing  may  be  a  help  when 
they  are  writing,  not  from  a  copy,  but  on  dictation  or  from 
their  own  thoughts.  In  that  case  the  seeing  of  the  pre- 
ceding letters  would  help  in  the  organization  of  the  motor 
impulses  needed  to  press  the  keys  for  the  next  syllable. 
It  would,  therefore,  demand  a  careful  experimental  analy- 
sis to  determine  those  persons  who  would  profit  and  those 
who  would  suffer  by  the  visibility  of  the  writing.  The 
instinctive  feeling  can  never  decide  it. 

But  this  difference  of  individual  disposition  plays  no 
less  a  part  with  reference  to  the  other  qualities  of  the 
various  types  of  machines.  The  double  keyboard  demands 
a  distribution  of  attention  over  a  very  large  field.  The 
psychological  laboratory  can  easily  demonstrate  that  in- 
dividuals exist  whose  attention  is  concentrated  and  cannot 
stretch  out  much  beyond  the  focus,  and  others  whose 
attention  is  wide  and  moves  easily.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  shift-key  is  not  merely  one  of  the  many  keys,  but  de- 
mands an  entirely  different  kind  of  effort,  which  interrupts 
the  smooth-running  flow  of  finger  movements.  The  psy- 
chophysical  experiment  demonstrates  how  much  more 
slowly,  and  with  how  much  more  effort,  the  shift-key  move- 
ment must  be  performed.  Again,  the  analysis  of  the 
laboratory  shows  that  there  are  individuals  who  can  easily 
interrupt  their  regular  movement  habits  by  will-impulses 
of  an  entirely  different  kind,  but  others  who  lose  much  of 
their  psychological  energy  by  so  sudden  a  change.  For 
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these,  the  breaking  in  of  the  shift-key  process  means  an 
upsetting  of  the  mental  adjustment,  and  therefore  a  great 
loss  in  their  effectiveness.  Accordingly,  the  machine  that 
is  excellent  for  the  one  is  undesirable  for  the  other,  and  the 
market  would  fare  better  if  all  this  were  not  left  to  chance. 

Even  as  to  the  keyboard,  it  seems  that  psychological 
principles  are  involved  which  demand  reference  to  indi- 
vidual tendencies.  For  some  it  is  best  that  the  letters  that 
frequently  occur  together  in  the  language  are  in  near 
neighborhood  on  the  keyboard;  for  other  minds  such  an 
arrangement  is  the  least  desirable.  These  writers  mix  up 
the  motor  impulses  that  belong  to  similar  and  correlated 
ideas,  and  they  fare  better  if  the  intimately  associated 
letters  demand  a  movement  in  an  entirely  different  direc- 
tion, with  the  greatest  possible  psychological  contrast. 

There  is  hardly  any  instrument  on  the  market  for  which 
a  similar  analysis  of  the  interplay  of  mental  energies  could 
not  be  carried  out.  But  let  us  rather  turn  to  another 
aspect — the  work  in  the  factory  itself.  I  feel  sure  that 
the  time  will  come  when  the  expert  psychologist  will  be- 
come the  most  helpful  agent  in  this  sphere  of  industrial  life. 
The  farmers  have  tilled  the  ground  for  thousands  of  years 
without  scientific  chemistry,  but  we  know  how  indispen- 
sable the  aid  of  the  chemist  appears  to  the  agriculturist  of 
to-day.  A  new  period  of  farming  has  begun  through  the 
help  of  the  scientific  expert.  A  similar  service  to  labor  and 
industry  might  be  rendered  by  experimental  psychology. 
It  would  even  be  quite  conceivable  that  governments 
should  organize  this  help  in  a  similar  way  to  that  by  which 
they  have  secured  agricultural  laboratories  for  the  farms 
of  the  country.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Wash- 
ington has  experimental  stations  all  over  the  land,  and  not 
a  little  of  the  great  harvest  is  due  to  their  effectiveness. 
The  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  at  a  future 
time  may  establish  experimental  stations  which  will  bring 
corresponding  help  to  the  mills  and  factories,  and  even  to 
the  artisans  everywhere.  There  is  no  establishment  that 
produces  without  making  use  of  human  minds  and  brains. 
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The  mill-owner  must  learn  how  to  use  the  mental  energies 
of  his  laborers  in  the  same  way  that  the  farmer  knows  how 
to  use  the  properties  of  the  soil.  And  such  help  is  not 
only  to  the  economic  interest  of  the  producer;  it  would 
be  perhaps  still  more  to  the  interest  of  the  working-man 
and  his  market  price. 

The  first  thought  might  turn  to  the  safety  of  the  laborer, 
which  is  indeed  dependent  upon  various  psychological 
conditions.  For  instance,  the  mill-owner  is  not  expected 
to  know  what  mental  factors  determine  the  correct  per- 
ception of  distance,  and  yet  it  is  evident  that  a  laborer  is 
in  constant  danger  if  he  cannot  estimate  correctly  his 
distance  from  a  moving  machine.  He  may  be  able  to  see 
correctly  with  one  eye  every  part  of  the  machine,  but  if 
the  other  eye  is  somewhat  defective,  though  he  himself 
may  not  notice  it,  his  plastic  interpretation  of  his  impres- 
sions will  be  insufficient.  He  will  constantly  be  in  danger 
of  putting  his  hands  into  the  buzzing  wheels.  Only  care- 
ful consideration  of  such  psychological  elements  as  build 
up  the  idea  of  distance,  and  exact  tests  of  the  working-man's 
senses,  could  eliminate  such  ever-present  dangers. 

The  captain  of  industry  may  feel  more  interested  in 
bringing  out  the  fullest  efficiency  of  his  laborers;  but, 
again,  as  yet  nothing  indicates  that  he  is  willing  to  put 
scientific  exactitude  into  the  service  of  this  dominant  psy- 
chological question.  An  experimental  test  alone  can  de- 
cide under  what  conditions  the  greatest  continuity  of 
effective  work  can  be  secured  and  under  what  mental 
conditions  the  individual  can  do  his  best.  Methods  for 
studying  the  curve  of  fatigue  in  the  individual  laborer,  or  the 
conditions  for  his  most  accurate  muscle  work,  and  a  hun- 
dred similar  devices,  are  to-day  already  at  the  disposal  of 
the  mental  workshop;  but  probably  for  a  long  time  to 
come  the  foreman  will  be  thought  to  know  better  than  the 
expert. 

Moreover,  it  is  evident  that  as  soon  as  this  contact  be- 
tween the  mill  and  the  experimental  psychological  labora- 
tory has  been  perfected,  new  questions  will  arise  corre- 
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spending  to  the  special  needs  of  industrial  activity.  The 
technical  conditions  of  every  industry  in  the  country  can 
easily  be  imitated  in  the  laboratory  with  the  simplest 
means.  So  far  we  have  not  the  least  really  scientific  in- 
vestigation of  the  psychological  effect  of  specializing,  of 
the  division  of  labor,  of  the  influence  of  changes  in  the 
machines,  of  the  complexity  of  machines,  of  the  effect  of 
temperature,  food,  light,  color,  noise,  odor,  of  discipline, 
reward,  imitation,  piece-work,  of  repetition,  of  distribution 
of  attention,  of  emotion,  and  hundreds  of  other  mental 
factors  that  enter  into  the  working-man's  life.  It  is  simply 
untrue  to  say  that  those  things  regulate  themselves.  On 
the  contrary,  traditions  and  superficial  tendencies,  short- 
sighted economy  and  indifference,  a  thousand  times  estab- 
lish methods  that  are  to  nobody's  interest.  The  employer 
and  the  employee  alike  have  to  suffer  from  them. 

We  may  get  an  idea  of  the  help  that  could  be  brought 
if,  for  instance,  we  think  of  the  methods  of  learning  the 
handling  of  machines.  There  are  many  industrial  activi- 
ties that  demand  most  complicated  technic,  and  yet  the 
learning  is  left  to  the  most  haphazard  methods.  So  far, 
we  know  practically  nothing  as  to  the  most  profitable 
methods  of  learning  these  industrial  activities.  But  we 
have  only  to  compare  this  situation  with  the  excellent 
work  that  modern  experimental  psychology  has  performed 
in  the  fields  of  handwriting,  typewriting,  telegraphy, 
piano-playing,  and  drawing.  In  every  one  of  these  fields 
most  careful  experiments  have  been  carried  on  for  months 
under  the  most  subtle  conditions.  With  complex  instru- 
ments the  growth  and  development  of  the  process  were 
analyzed,  and  the  influences  that  retarded  progress  and 
hampered  the  most  efficient  learning  were  disentangled. 

Again  we  may  learn  from  the  case  of  typewriting  work. 
Any  one  who  writes  with  the  forefingers  may  finally  reach 
a  certain  rapidity  in  handling  the  machine.  Yet  no  one 
masters  it  who  has  not  learned  it  hi  a  systematic  way 
which  must  ultimately  be  controlled  by  the  studies  of 
experimental  psychologists.  Such  experimental  analyses 
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of  the  processes  in  learning  to  run  the  typewriter  have 
been  carried  through  with  the  greatest  carefulness,  and 
have  demonstrated  that  the  student  passes  through  a 
number  of  different  stages.  He  is  not  only  doing  the 
thing  more  and  more  quickly;  the  essential  factor  lies 
in  the  development  of  habits — habits  of  manipulation, 
habits  of  feeling  attitude,  habits  of  attention,  habits  of 
association,  habits  of  decisions  in  overcoming  difficulties; 
and  every  insight  into  this  formation  of  mental  connections 
offers  guidance  for  a  proficient  training.  The  experiments 
indicate  the  psychological  conditions  for  a  spurt  in  effort, 
for  fluctuations  in  efficiency,  for  the  lasting  gain  in  speed 
and  accuracy,  for  their  relations  to  the  activity  of  the 
heart  and  to  motor  activities.  In  short,  we  now  know 
scientifically  the  psychological  processes  by  which  the 
greatest  possible  economy  in  typewriting  can  be  secured. 
There  is  no  industrial  machine  in  our  factories  and  mills 
for  which  a  similar  study  has  been  performed;  and  yet 
every  effort  in  this  direction  would  increase  the  effective- 
ness of  the  laborer  and  the  profit  of  the  employer. 

Our  psychological  educators  nowadays  have  studied 
with  all  the  methods  of  the  laboratory  the  effects  of  pauses 
during  the  school  day.  We  know  how  certain  pauses  work 
as  real  recreation  in  which  exhausted  energies  are  restituted, 
but  that  other  kinds  of  pauses  work  as  disturbing  inter- 
ruptions by  which  the  acquired  adjustment  to  the  work 
is  lost.  It  would  need  most  accurate  investigations  with 
the  subtlest  means  of  the  psychological  workshop  to 
determine  for  each  special  industry  what  rhythm  of  work 
and  what  recesses,  what  rapidity  and  what  method  of 
recreation,  would  secure  the  fullest  effect.  The  mere  sub- 
jective feeling  of  the  working-man  himself  or  the  common- 
sense  judgment  of  the  onlooker  may  be  entirely  misleading. 

Does  not  every  one  know  how  this  inner  sensation  of 
strength  has  deceived  the  working-man  in  the  case  of 
alcohol?  His  bottle  supplies  him  with  an  illusory  feeling 
of  energy;  the  careful  experiment  demonstrates  that  his 
effectiveness  suffers  under  the  immediate  influence  of 
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whisky.  The  scientific  inquiry  in  every  such  case  must 
replace  the  superficial  impression.  Moreover,  a  systematic 
study  would  not  only  inquire  how  the  laborer  is  to  learn 
the  most  efficient  use  of  the  existing  machines,  but  the 
machines  themselves  would  then  be  adjusted  to  the  results 
of  the  psychological  experiment.  The  experiment  would 
have  to  determine  which  muscles  could  produce  the  effect 
that  is  demanded  with  the  greatest  accuracy  and  speed 
and  perseverance,  and  the  handles  and  levers  and  keys 
would  have  to  be  distributed  accordingly.  Even  the 
builder  of  the  motor-car  relies  on  most  superficial,  common- 
sense  judgment  when  he  arranges  the  levers  as  they  seem 
most  practical  for  quick  handling.  The  psychological 
laboratory,  which  would  study  in  thousandths  of  a  second 
the  movements  of  the  chauffeurs  with  the  various  cars, 
might  find  that  here  also  illusions  too  easily  enter.  Indus- 
try ought  to  have  outgrown  the  stage  of  unscientific  deci- 
sions, and  it  is  inexcusable  if  physics  and  chemistry  are 
considered  the  only  sciences  that  come  into  question,  and 
experimental  psychology  is  ignored,  when  every  single 
business,  every  wheel  to  be  turned,  and  every  lever  to  be 
moved  is  dependent  upon  the  psychical  facts  of  attention 
and  memory;  of  will  and  feeling,  of  perception  and 
judgment. 

It  would  probably  be  more  difficult  to  help  the  actual 
sale  of  the  commercial  products  by  exact  scientific  methods, 
except  as  far  as  advertisements  and  display  are  concerned. 
And  yet  it  is  evident  that  every  man  behind  the  counter 
and  every  salesgirl  who  wants  to  influence  the  customer, 
works  with  psychological  agencies.  The  study  of  the 
psychology  of  attention  and  suggestion,  of  association  of 
ideas  and  of  emotion,  may  systematically  assist  the  com- 
mercial transaction.  The  process  certainly  has  two  sides, 
but  if  we  think  of  the  interest  of  the  salesman  only,  we 
might  say  that  he  has  to  hypnotize  his  victim.  He  has  to 
play  skilfully  on  the  attention  of  his  shopping  customer, 
he  must  slowly  inhibit  in  her  mind  the  desire  for  anything 
that  the  store  cannot  offer,  he  must  cleverly  fix  the  emotion? 
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on  a  particular  choice,  and  finally  he  must  implant  the 
conviction  that  life  is  not  worth  living  without  this  par- 
ticular shirt-waist.  How  much  the  stores  would  profit 
if  every  employee  should  learn  the  careful  avoidance  of 
opposing  suggestions!  Whether  shopgirls  in  a  depart- 
ment store  are  advised  to  ask  after  every  sale:  "Do  you 
want  to  take  it  with  you?"  or  are  instructed  to  ask  first: 
"Do  you  want  to  have  it  sent  to  your  home?"  makes  no 
difference  to  the  feeling  of  the  customers.  They  are  un- 
conscious sufferers  from  the  suggestion,  but  for  the  store 
it  may  mean  the  difference  of  thousands  for  the  delivery 
service.  The  newspaper  boy  at  the  Subway  entrance  who 
simply  asks,  "Paper,  sir?"  cannot  hope  for  the  success  of 
his  rival  who  with  forceful  suggestion  asks,  "Which 
paper?" 

The  experimental  study  of  the  commercial  question  may 
finally  bring  new  clearness  into  the  relations  of  trade  and 
law.  To  give  one  illustration  from  many,  I  may  mention 
the  case  of  commercial  imitation.  Every  one  who  studies 
the  court  cases  in  restraint  of  trade  becomes  impressed 
with  the  looseness  and  vagueness  of  the  legal  ideas  involved. 
There  seems  nowhere  a  definite  standard.  In  buying  his 
favorite  article  the  purchaser  is  sometimes  expected  to 
exert  the  sharpest  attention  in  order  not  to  be  deceived 
by  an  imitation.  In  other  cases,  the  court  seems  to  con- 
sider the  purchaser  as  the  most  careless,  stupid  person, 
who  can  be  tricked  by  any  superficial  similarity.  The 
evidence  of  the  trade  witnesses  is  an  entirely  unreliable 
arbitrary  factor.  The  so-called  ordinary  purchaser  changes 
his  mental  qualities  with  every  judge,  and  it  seems  impos- 
sible to  foresee  whether  a  certain  label  will  be  construed 
as  an  unallowed  imitation  of  the  other  or  as  a  similar  but 
independent  trade-mark. 

In  the  interest  of  psychology  applied  to  commerce  and 
labor,  I  have  collected  in  my  laboratory  a  large  number 
of  specimens  which  show  all  possible  degrees  of  imitation. 
In  every  case  it  is  evident  that  the  similarity  of  form  or 
color  or  name  or  packing  is  used  in  a  conscious  way  in 
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order  to  profit  from  the  reputation  of  another  article  which 
has  won  its  popularity  by  quality  or  by  advertisement. 
I  have  a  bottle  of  Moxie  among  a  dozen  imitations  of  sim- 
ilar names  in  bottles  of  a  similar  shape  and  with  the  bev- 
erage similar  in  color  to  the  successfully  advertised  Moxie. 
Tomato  catchups  and  sardine-boxes,  cigarette-cases  and 
talcum  powders,  Spearmint  gums  and  plug  tobaccos, 
glove  labels  and  vaudeville  posters,  patent  medicines  and 
gelatines,  appear  in  interesting  twin  and  triplet  forms. 
The  cigarette-boxes  of  the  Egyptian  Deities  are  accom- 
panied by  the  Egyptian  Prettiest  and  Egyptian  Daintiest ; 
Rupena  stands  at  the  side  of  Peruna;  and  the  Pain  Expeller 
is  packed  and  bottled  like  the  Pain  Killer. 

Not  a  few  of  the  specimens  of  my  imitation  museum 
have  kept  the  lawyers  busy.  Yet  all  this  is  evidently 
at  first  a  case  for  the  psychologist.  The  wrhole  problem 
belongs  to  the  psychology  of  recognition.  There  would  be 
no  difficulty  hi  producing  in  the  laboratory  conditions  under 
which  the  mental  principles  involved  could  be  repeated 
and  brought  under  exact  observation.  Many  obstacles 
would  have  to  be  overcome,  but  certainly  the  experiment 
could  determine  the  degree  of  difficulty  or  ease  with  which 
the  recognition  of  a  certain  impression  can  be  secured. 
As  soon  as  such  a  scale  of  the  degrees  of  attention  were 
gained,  we  could  have  an  objective  standard  and  could 
determine  whether  or  not  too  much  attention  was  needed 
to  distinguish  an  imitation  from  an  original.  Then  we 
might  find  by  objective  methods  whether  the  village  drug- 
store or  our  lack  of  attention  was  to  blame  when  we  were 
anxious  for  a  glass  of  Moxie,  and  a  clerk  gave  us  instead 
the  brown  bitter  fluid  from  a  bottle  of  Noxie,  Hoxie, 
Non-Tox,  Modox,  Nox-All,  Noxemall,  Noxie-Cola,  Moxine, 
or  Sod-Ox,  all  of  which  stand  temptingly  in  my  little 
museum  for  applied  psychology. 


THE   USES   OF   IMAGINATION  IN   BUSINESS1 
T.  S.  KNOWLSOX 

Mr.  Tlwmas  S.  Knowlson  (1867-  )  {s  the  author  of  a  number  of  books 
dealing  with  psychology  in  a  popular  and  practical  way,  including  "Origi- 
nality: a  Popular  Study  of  tJie  Creative  Mind."  The  importance  of  the 
imagination  in  business  and  in  business  correspondence  has  been  too  often 
overlooked.  Many  students  have  found  courses  in  commercial  letter-writing 
uninteresting  until  it  has  dawned  upon  them  that  the  writing  of  successful 
letters  often  requires  the  exercise  of  as  much  imagination  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  character  and  in  the  adaptation  of  composition  to  a  definite  purpose 
as  does  the  composition  of  a  short  story.  Mr.  Knowlson's  essay  shows  the 
practical  value  of  the  imagination  concretely  and  vividly. 

THE  POET  AND  THE  PROVISION-DEALER 

ALTHOUGH  it  is  allowed  that  imagination  has  certain 
uses — mark  the  word — outside  the  realm  of  art,  men  still 
believe  that  its  primary  function,  if  not  its  true  and  only 
mission,  is  found  in  poetry,  painting,  and  prose  literature. 
As  for  imagination  in  business — that  is,  in  factories  and 
workshops,  in  docks  and  offices,  in  buying  and  selling 
merchandise — well,  the  idea  is  absurd.  The  world  of  com- 
merce, we  are  informed,  is  essentially  practical;  it  is 
governed  by  facts  and  common  sense;  imagination  is  just 
the  one  thing  to  which  it  is  opposed.  I  have  sometimes 
put  the  matter  to  the  test  by  asking  my  literary  friends 
the  bluntest  of  questions  in  the  bluntest  possible  manner. 
"When  Swinburne  was  imagining  'Atalanta/  and  Lipton 
imagining  the  means  of  adapting  particular  blends  of  tea 
to  the  quality  of  local  water-supplies,  was  the  poet  using  a 
faculty  quite  different  from  that  of  the  provision-dealer? " 

1  Reprinted  from  Century  Magazine,  September,  1912,  by  permission  of 
the  Century  Co. 
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I  confess  the  replies  to  this  question  were  more  strenuous 
in  language  than  they  were  clear  in  meaning,  but  they  all 
agreed  that  Swinburne's  mental  activity  was  imagination 
par  excellence,  while  Lipton's  was  mere  reasoning  about 
the  profitable  distribution  of  a  commercial  product.  With 
this  verdict  I  find  myself  in  total  disagreement ;  it  confuses 
ideal  values  with  real  values,  and  it  is  bad  psychology. 

INSPIRATION  IN  ADVERTISING 

That  a  fine  poem,  full  of  real  singing  and  replete  with 
chiseled  phrases,  is  of  greater  national  significance  than  the 
inventiveness  embodied  in  an  improved  collar-stud  may 
be  readily  admitted;  idealism  will  always  take  precedence 
of  mere  utility.  But  it  is  impossible  to  argue  that  there- 
fore the  poem  is  a  result  of  imagination  per  se  while  the 
despised  though  immensely  useful  little  collar-stud  is  the 
product  of  the  intelligence  working  on  a  lower  plane. 
Both  are  the  offspring  of  mind  working  in  the  same  way, 
but  directed  to  different  ends;  the  one  aims  at  achievement 
on  the  lines  of  the  ideal,  the  other  is  content  with  mere 
usefulness  on  the  lines  of  the  real.  My  argumentative 
friends  believed  they  had  cornered  me  when  they  instituted 
a  bold  comparison  between  a  celebrated  poet  and  a  soap- 
maker.  "Do  you  mean  to  say,"  they  exclaimed,  "that  the 
language  of  an  advertisement  in  the  New  York de- 
mands the  same  faculty  to  produce  it  as  the  language  of 
Shelley?  Here  is  a  shout  from  the  soap-maker : 

Wilkinson's  Peerless  Cleanser. 
Now  contrast  it  with  Hues  like  these: 

Life,  like  a  dome  of  many-colored  glass, 
Stains  the  white  radiance  of  eternity. 

Do  you  tell  us  that  the  soap-maker  and  the  poet  used  the 
same  kind  of  imagination?" 

I  replied  that  there  is  only  one  imagination,  just  as  there 
is  only  one  memory.  I  may  try  to  recall  a  saying  of  Plato 
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or  Goethe  or  Browning,  or  I  may  make  an  effort  to  remem- 
ber the  price  I  paid  last  year  for  breakfast  bacon  or  whether 
it  rained  on  Easter  Monday;  but  in  each  case  I  use  the 
one  faculty  of  memory.  So  with  imagination.  There  is 
not  a  set  of  brain-cells  for  imagination  in  poetry  and  anoth- 
er set  for  business.  Besides,  the  mot  in  literature  has 
its  perfect  correspondence  in  commerce.  Flaubert  never 
looked  more  carefully  for  the  one  word  to  express  his  mean- 
ing than  the  business  man  does  to  set  forth  the  precise 
nature,  use,  and  attractiveness  of  his  commodities.  When 
Stevenson  in  The  Silverado  Squatters  describes  a  pail 
of  water  being  carried  uphill,  the  water  lipping  over  the 
sides,  and  a  quivering  sunbeam  in  the  center,  we  can  see 
with  what  care  the  italicized  words  were  selected.  But 
may  not  the  soap-maker  have  exercised  a  similar  care? 
I  claim  that  between  the  mental  activity  involved  in 
seeking  such  a  phrase  and  that  of  seeking  the  mot  in  liter- 
ature there  is  no  difference  whatever.  Modern  advertising 
is,  in  fact,  a  triumph  of  the  imagination.  For  years  the 
world  of  commerce  was  content  to  announce  its  existence 
in  the  baldest  manner.  It  gave  its  name  and  address, 
informed  the  public  what  it  existed  for,  but  beyond  this 
all  was  vague  and  unattractive.  There  was  no  glow,  no 
art,  no  understanding  of  human  nature.  Nowadays  we 
follow  a  different  method.  Advertising  has  its  text-book 
of  psychology  and  its  own  art-studios,  which  is  only  another 
way  of  saying  it  has  pressed  imagination  into  its  service. 

IMAGINATION  NOT  SOLELY  THE  IDEALISTS'  PREROGATIVE 

Carry  the  argument  a  step  farther.  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
in  the  prime  of  his  powers,  was  overtaken  by  financial 
disaster,  and  found  himself  morally,  though  not  legally, 
responsible  for  120,000  pounds.  How  could  he  raise  so 
large  an  amount?  It  was  a  question  more  easily  asked 
than  answered.  He  had  to  imagine  a  way  out  of  his  dif- 
ficulties by  seeking  suggestions,  selecting  the  best,  testing 
them,  and  finally  arranging  a  practicable  scheme.  Was 
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there,  then,  a  real  psychological  difference  between  the 
imagining  of  this  plan  for  raising  money  and  the  imagin- 
ing of  the  siege  of  Torquilstone  in  Ivanhoe?  Did  the 
brain-cells  of  the  literary  imagination  go  on  strike  and 
refuse  to  be  used  for  the  low-grade  work  of  thinking  in 
cash?  The  question  surely  contains  its  own  answer. 

But  what  do  the  psychologists  themselves  say?  It  must 
be  admitted  that  as  men  of  science  they  are  not  prejudiced 
in  favor  of  theories  oi  mental  inspiration,  and  poets  espe- 
cially are  sometimes  rather  roughly  handled  when  they 
claim  functions  denied  to  the  ordinary  man.  The  results 
of  "fine  frenzy"  show  up  very  baolly  in  Dr.  Crichton 
Browne's  Dreamy  Mental  States,  where  "imagination" 
is  treated  from  the  medical  point  of  view,  and  some  of  the 
poet's  dearest  fancies  are  written  down  as  insanities. 
It  will  be  said  that  an  alienist  is  not  a  trustworthy  critic, 
that  he  suffers  from  the  prejudice  of  the  specialist.  Per- 
haps so.  But  take  an  authority  like  Theodule-Armand 
Ribot,  and  what  do  you  find?  That  imagination  is  in  no 
sense  whatever  a  prerogative  of  the  idealist,  whatever  the 
form  in  which  he  expresses  himself.  In  comparing  the 
artistic  with  the  commercial  imagination,  Ribot  says: 

There  is  an  identity  of  nature  between  the  constructive  imagination 
of  the  mechanic  and  that  of  the  artist:  the  difference  is  only  in  the  end, 
the  means,  and  the  conditions.  .  .  .  Taken  as  a  whole,  its  psychological 
mechanism  is  the  same  as  that  of  any  other  creative  work.  In  the 
first  instance,  the  idea  arises  from  inspiration,  from  reflection,  or  by 
chance.  Then  comes  a  period  of  fermenting,  during  which  the  inventor 
sketches  his  construction  in  images,  represents  to  himself  the  material 
to  be  worked  upon,  the  grouping  of  stockholders,  the  making  up  of  a 
capital,  the  mechanism  of  buying  and  selling,  etc.  All  this  differs  from 
the  genesis  of  an  esthetic  or  mechanical  work  only  in  the  end  or  in  the 
nature  of  the  images.  In  the  second  phase  it  is  necessary  to  proceed  to 
execution:  a  castle  in  the  air  must  be  made  a  solid  structure.  Then 
appear  a  thousand  obstructions  in  the  details  that  must  be  overcome. 
As  everywhere  else,  minor  inventions  become  grafted  on  the  principal 
invention;  the  author  lets  us  see  the  poverty  or  richness  in  resource  of 
his  mind.  Finally,  the  work  is  triumphant,  fails  or  is  only  half 
successful.1 

1  The  Creative  Imagination. 
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These  are  the  opinions  of  the  one  man  in  Europe  who 
more  than  any  other  has  devoted  a  trained  mind  to  the 
elucidation  of  creative  processes.  One  may  therefore  read- 
ily admit  that  although  the  poet,  as  an  idealist,  will  always 
be  supreme,  while  the  inventors  of  soap  advertisements 
and  little  collar-studs  will  sink  into  oblivion,  the  purveyors 
of  practicalities  must  not  on  that  account  be  denied  a 
share  in  the  use  of  the  one  faculty  which  gives  man  his 
greatest  distinction. 

ROMANCES  OF  THE  ROLL-TOP  DESK 

The  modern  merchant  is  too  busy  making  money,  or 
trying  to  make  money,  to  care  much  about  psychology. 
Mental  workings  have  no  intrinsic  interest  for  him,  and 
were  he  to  be  told  that  his  imagination  and  the  poet's  were 
one  and  the  same  thing,  the  chances  are  that,  instead  of 
being  pleased,  he  might  begin  to  ask  whether  it  was  not  a 
new  form  of  insult.  For  this  man  at  the  roll-top  desk  is 
sensitive,  as  all  men  are  somewhere.  One  thing  he  spe- 
cially dislikes,  and  that  is  to  be  accused  of  having  the 
transcendental  temperament,  which  to  him  is  equivalent 
to  being  a  fool.  He  is  quite  wrong,  of  course.  The  ex- 
pansion of  British  commerce,  to  take  an  instance,  was  due 
to  the  day-dreaming  of  practical  men,  who  bound  them- 
selves together  in  trading  gilds  for  the  purpose  of  capturing 
the  best  business  the  world  could  offer.  When  bold  dis- 
coverers returned  from  voyages  to  unknown  regions,  these 
adventurous  traders  were  ready  with  schemes  to  found 
new  markets;  they  formed  companies  and  financed  them; 
they  selected  reliable  men  to  sail  the  seas  and  sell  their 
goods,  even  where  the  face  of  the  white  man  had  not  been 
seen  before.  Take  the  "  Society  of  Merchant  Adventur- 
ers," founded  in  1446.  Who,  in  the  face  of  a  title  like  that, 
can  deny  imagination  in  business?  Its  founders  trans- 
planted the  spirit  of  knighthood  from  the  sphere  of  chivalry 
into  the  realm  of  commerce;  they  invested  trading  with 
all  the  charm  and  excitement  of  romance.  In  the  early 
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days  the  business  man  with  a  stomach  for  fighting  was  a 
man  to  be  feared.     We  read : 

Sir  John  Philpot,  a  London  grocer,  being  much  hampered  by  Scottish 
pirates,  did  not  wait  for  the  government  to  act,  but  fitted  out  a  fleet 
at  his  own  expense  and  was  so  successful  he  became  the  scourge  of  the 
Scots,  the  fright  of  the  French,  the  delight  of  the  Commons,  the  darling 
of  the  merchants,  and  the  hatred  of  some  envious  Lords. 

The  expansion  of  American  commerce  is  the  same  sub- 
stance in  a  more  modern  setting  Those  men  who  en- 
gineered its  marvelous  growth  "saw  the  unseen"  by  aid 
of  their  imagination;  away  in  the  West  they  saw  the 
desert  places — mere  waste  wildernesses  of  the  unproduc- 
tive— and  the  "imagined"  irrigation.  And  now  the  earth 
has  become  glad  with  the  abundance  of  luscious  fruits,  and 
a  prosperous  people  inhabit  the  once  barren  region.  Some 
of  them  "imagined"  railroads,  others  steel,  and  others, 
again,  "saw"  manufactures  where  none  of  these  things 
had  any  existence.  The  romance  of  things  is  as  real  as  the 
romance  of  human  hearts. 

THE  MAN  PAID  FOR  "THINKING  AHEAD" 

But  the  reader  wants  actual  instances.  I  will  give  him 
one.  There  is  a  man  in  an  office  in  New  York  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  think  ahead  on  behalf  of  the  community,  and 
prepare  for  coming  events.  He  sits  at  a  big  table,  and 
before  him  is  a  map  of  New  York,  with  its  environs  by  land 
and  sea.  The  problem  is  to  determine  what  shipping 
accommodation  will  be  required  in  the  future,  and  to  begin 
the  work  of  reconstruction  now.  During  the  last  century 
the  story  was  one  of  growth,  growth,  growth;  and  the 
story  is  to  be  continued.  How?  That  is  the  question 
which  the  man  with  the  map  has  to  settle.  He  is  not  on 
piece-work;  he  is  paid  for  thinking.  In  other  words, 
whatever  his  official  title  may  be,  I  shall  call  him  Acting 
Professor  of  Imagination  to  the  Shipping  Interests  of 
New  York. 
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In  every  progressive  house  of  business  there  is,  or  ought 
to  be,  a  similar  officer.  Generally  he  is  the  principal  him- 
self. That  is  one  reason  why  he  divides  his  business  into 
departments  and  pays  men  high  salaries  to  superintend 
them.  He  wants  time  to  think. 

But  the  far-seeing  element  in  imagination  is  not  the  only 
one;  there  is  one  which  concerns  itself  with  details.  If  I 
might  say  so,  imagination  is  telescopic  for  big  things  and 
microscopic  for  small  things.  You  can  imagine  a  billion- 
dollar  trust  and  you  can  imagine  a  new  way  of  pointing  a 
needle.  Probably  no  man  makes  a  sure  advance  without 
using  both  instruments;  but  the  essential  work  of  the 
imagination  is  always  the  same:  it  creates  the  things 
which  are  not.  Judgment  passes  its  verdict,  and  action 
brings  realization. 

A  FACULTY  WORTH  TRAINING  FOR  THE  FUTURE 

Can  imagination  be  taught?  Such  a  question  is  usually 
received  with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  and  the  poet,  when 
viewing  this  silent  skepticism,  feels  as  though  he  were 
getting  back  some  of  his  own.  But  I  find  the  educational 
psychologist  is  not  at  all  averse  to  the  idea  of  training  the 
imagination. 

When  I  am  asked  to  draw  up  a  scheme  for  training  the 
business  imagination,  I  feel  that  the  difficulty  is  not  in 
the  thing  itself,  but  in  its  newness;  as  yet  it  is  an  untrodden 
field.  Of  this  we  may  be  sure:  that,  since  the  mind  is  a 
unity,  no  scheme  such  as  the  one  suggested  can  deal  with 
imagination  alone;  it  will  be  concerned  with  the  training 
of  the  senses,  the  evolution  of  a  sound  judgment,  the  ac- 
cumulation of  facts,  the  discipline  of  experience,  and  the 
growth  of  a  determined  will.  Imagination  in  the  larger 
sense  is  in  danger  of  being  forgotten  in  modern  schools  of 
commerce,  though  happily  this  is  by  no  means  true  of  all. 
You  cannot  put  soul  into  a  curriculum,  but  you  must  have 
it,  all  the  same,  otherwise  the  student's  brain  becomes  a 
sponge  for  absorbing  figures,  facts,  and  science.  A  Danish 
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professor,  when  asted  what  he  taught  his  agricultural 
students,  replied,  "I  teach  them  the  importance  of  Den- 
mark." No  doubt  he  taught  them  a  good  deal  more,  but 
his  reply  touches  the  basis  of  sentiment  and  tradition, 
which  is  frequently  a  motive  of  the  greatest  import.  It 
was  the  professor's  method  of  saying  he  taught  imagina- 
tion. In  the  commercial  battles  of  the  future  it  will  be 
difficult  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  the  contributions 
from  college  curricula,  specialized  trade  chemistry,  and 
huge  capital,  but,  after  all,  those  battles  will  be  won  by 
men  of  imagination,  of  whom  the  teacher,  the  chemist, 
and  the  capitalist  are  obedient  servants. 

But  whether  it's  selling  a  horse  or  floating  a  copper-mine, 
the  principle  is  the  same,  and  he  who,  disregarding  his  own 
interests,  insists  upon  pointing  out  the  defects  in  his  prop- 
erty has  taken  the  first  sure  step  in  its  sale.  I  believe  the 
gentleman  who  discovered  the  sordid  value  which  attaches 
to  frankness  of  this  sort  was  Mr.  John  Wanamaker.  Mr. 
Wanamaker's  reputation  as  an  honest  man  is  beyond 
dispute,  so  let  it  not  be  thought  that  I  asperse  his  sincerity 
when  I  call  attention  to  the  remarkable  prosperity  which 
he  so  long  achieved  through  pointing  out  the  defects  in 
his  merchandise.  Listen  to  Mr.  Wanamaker: 

"These  25-cent  handkerchiefs  are  a  little  dirty.  We  allow 
you  10  cents  for  washing  them."  (As  a  laundry  charges 
only  one  cent,  the  liberality  of  the  proposition  is  appealing.) 

Listen  to  the  same  story  in  another  key:  "There's  no 
good  reason  why  a  few  finger-marks  should  make  men's  linen 
handkerchiefs  50  cents  each  from  a  dollar.  It  has  done  it  here 
just  the  same." 

Here's  another:  "Decorated  toilet  sets  made  up  for  'ivory' 
finish.  Now  and  then  comes  a  piece  where  the  'ivory'  is  not 
of  perfect  polish.  Possibly  one  in  ten  might  mistrust  it. 
Just  the  same,  $7.50  sets  go  at  $4" 

Another:  "Some  of  the  most  noteworthy  stories  by  Amer- 
ican authors.  Bound  in  cloth  and  made  to  sell  at  50  cents. 
Our  price  10  cents.  Some  of  the  covers  may  be  a  trifle 
soiled."  (Yes,  some  of  those  covers  may  be  a  trifle  soiled, 
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but  not  so  that  you  would  notice  it  unless  Mr.  Wanamaker 
insists.) 

The  use  of  this  kind  of  disinterested  appeal,  continued 
through  many  years  of  his  advertising,  brought  him  to  the 
very  top  rung  of  the  prosperity  ladder,  while  the  business 
world  sat  at  his  feet  and  learned  the  commercial  value  of 
telling  the  truth.  Remember  that  it  is  no  question  of 
sincerity  or  insincerity,  but  merely  of  the  strong  appeal 
which  frankness  makes  to  all  of  us.  The  sincerity  is 
almost  always  taken  at  its  face  value. 

This  brings  up  the  general  question  of  the  force  of  the 
advertising  appeal.  Now  we  are  coming  to  close  quarters 
with  our  subject.  The  root  of  all  we  are  seeking  lies 
right  here.  You  will  find  a  great  many  men  who  can 
prepare  advertisements  that  attract  attention;  it  takes 
little  skill  to  do  that.  You  will  find  a  small  number  who 
can  make  the  advertisement  carry  conviction;  yet  even 
that  is  not  enough!  You  have  got  to  carry  your  reader 
beyond  conviction  into  action.  Your  appeal  must  put  a 
haircloth  shirt  on  him  which  will  not  let  him  sit  still. 
You  must  arouse  him  to  nothing  short  of  purchase;  for 
conviction  which  does  not  eventuate  in  action  tends  only 
to  paralyze  the  will.  It  is  not  enough  to  prepare  adver- 
tisements that  compel  admiration,  excite  wonder,  and 
delight  the  reader;  they  must  sell  the  goods!  Admiration 
is  of  no  value  unless  it  records  itself  on  the  sales-book. 

What  is  the  test  of  a  great  preacher?  Massillon  gave 
us  the  answer  two  hundred  years  ago:  "The  test  of  the 
preacher,"  said  he,  "is  not  when  his  congregation  come 
enthusiastically  from  church  and  wildly  praise  him,  saying, 
'Oh,  what  a  magnificent  sermon!  What  a  wonderful 
preacher!7  but  when  they  come  quietly  out  of  church 
saying  only,  'I  will  do  something!" 

You  must  apply  that  to  your  advertising.  Not  praise, 
but  power;  not  compliments,  but  conviction;  that  must 
be  the  foot-rule  for  measuring  its  performance.  The  effect 
of  Massillon's  preaching  is  exactly  the  effect  which  you 
want  to  produce  by  your  advertising.  What  that  effect 
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was  is  well  illustrated  by  a  compliment  paid  to  Massillon 
by  the  king — (perhaps  the  greatest  ever  given  to  a  subject 
by  his  sovereign,  and  that  sovereign  the  Grand  Monarque 
of  France) — "Father,  I  have  heard  many  great  orators, 
and  I  have  been  satisfied  with  them;  but  as  for  you, 
whenever  I  hear  you  I  am  dissatisfied  with  myself!" 

Here  is  the  result  to  strive  for  in  advertising.  Make 
each  reader  dissatisfied  with  himself  until  he  follows  your 
suggestion.  Massillon  was  one  man  in  a  hundred  thousand, 
and  naturally  his  standard  seems  high.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  he  was  doing  something  a  hundred  times  more 
difficult  than  the  mere  selling  of  goods;  and  it  is  not  too 
much  to  insist  that  no  advertising  argument  is  complete 
if  it  stops  short  of  making  the  sale. 

But  now  some  one  will  say  that  advertising  cannot 
create  a  demand.  I  agree  with  you.  Advertising  does 
not  create  a  demand.  It  never  did!  It  never  can!  Then 
why  is  conviction  so  important,  if  the  problem  is  merely 
to  tell  the  public  where  a  demand  can  be  supplied?  For 
this  reason :  because  the  impulse  to  action  must  come  under 
your  control,  must  move  at  your  summons,  must  be  ex- 
ercised in  the  hour  you  select.  And  then,  too,  the  problem 
is  not  so  simple  as  it  looks.  Make  no  mistake!  Advertis- 
ing does  not  create  a  new,  previously  non-existent  demand, 
but  it  can  and  does  constantly  remind  the  public  of  a 
demand  that  they  had  forgotten,  or  suggest  a  demand 
that  was  not  fully  realized  before. 

Consideration  of  the  convincing  force  of  the  appeal 
brings  us  to  the  writing  of  advertisements.  The  advertise- 
ment-writer— a  man  whose  work  is  seldom  appreciated, 
a  man  who  can  save  or  lose  your  money  without  your 
detecting  it — seldom  receives  from  his  employer  a  proper 
amount  of  either  praise  or  blame.  "  Write  me  a  short 
editorial,  Mr.  Dana,"  said  a  caller  in  the  office  of  the  New 
York  Sun.  And  Mr.  Dana  replied  that  he  had  no  time 
to  write  a  short  editorial,  as  it  might  take  him  half  a  day, 
but  he  would  gladly  write  a  long  editorial,  for  he  could  do 
that  in  a  few  minutes.  Yet  every  advertisement-writer 
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will  agree  with  me  that  he  has  been  told  a  score  of  times : 
"Don't  stop  to  write  a  long  ad.  I  want  to  get  this  all  into 
three  inches,  so  that  every  one  will  read  it.  You  can  do  that 
easily  in  ten  minutes!"  The  man  who  can  put  a  long  ad. 
into  three  inches  "so  that  every  one  will  read  it"  will 
probably  take  half  a  day  in  doing  it,  but  if  he  does  it  suc- 
cessfully, even  in  that  time,  he  is  worth  from  three  to  six 
times  what  you  are  now  paying  him. 

It  is  said  that  Conan  Doyle  received  for  his  last  Sherlock 
Holmes  stories  the  sum  of  fifty  cents  a  word,  and  Theodore 
Roosevelt  is  reputed  to  have  received  for  his  African  work 
the  highest  price  ever  paid  to  an  author — one  dollar  a 
word!  But  the  words  of  an  advertisement- writer  cost 
five  dollars  each  to  his  employer  if  the  advertisement  is 
to  have  a  general  insertion  in  all  the  local  papers.  Take 
the  case  of  a  full-page  ad.  in  the  three  or  four  Sunday 
papers  of  one  of  our  large  cities.  When  your  advertisement- 
writer  is  able  to  present  his  case  equally  well  and  reduce 
his  space  only  one-fortieth,  he  is  worth  about  twenty-five 
hundred  dollars  a  year  more  to  you.  In  other  words, 
saving  a  tiny  finger-nail  strip  of  space  across  the  page 
of  each  Sunday  paper  in  your  city  means  half  of  all  the 
salary  you  are  paying  him.  The  next  time  he  wants  a 
raise  of  salary  just  think  of  this. 

To  a  large  percentage  of  the  readers  of  this  magazine, 
perhaps  the  most  important  question  •  about  advertising 
lies  at  the  very  threshold  of  the  subject,  and  should  have 
been  considered  before.  That  question  is,  whether  to 
advertise  or  not.  Why  study  the  psychology  of  successful 
advertising  unless  you  plan  to  make  some  use  of  your 
knowledge? 

"To  advertise  or  not  to  advertise"  is  a  problem.  The 
solution  awaits  you  at  the  end  of  a  path  beset  with  pitfalls. 
You  will  meet  a  hundred  advocates  for  the  affirmative  side 
of  the  question,  and  if  you  travel  on  the  line  of  least  resist- 
ance you  will  probably  end  by  plunging  into  advertising 
as  into  a  fool's  paradise.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  most  men 
in  business  need  the  spur  rather  than  the  rein,  yet  men 
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will  invest  in  advertising  who  would  not  think  of  taking 
an  equal  risk  in  any  other  direction.  After  all,  the  only 
path  for  a  man  here  is  the  analytical,  matter-of-fact,  "show- 
me-and-ril-believe-you"  route.  Let  us  follow  the  analysis 
of  an  advertising  proposition  from  this  point  of  view. 

What  shall  I  take  for  an  illustrative  case?  There  are  so 
many  things  to  advertise,  so  many  ways  of  advertising,  so 
many  vehicles  for  spending  the  money,  that  no  single  illus- 
tration can  be  regarded  as  typical.  Let  us  choose  wholly 
at  random.  Here,  on  my  desk,  is  a  letter  which  reached 
me  recently  from  a  friend  who  is  a  lawyer  in  Montreal, 
asking  whether  he  had  better  advertise  in  a  United  States 
legal  directory.  To  insert  his  card  will  cost  fifty  dollars. 
About  twenty  firms  of  lawyers  in  Montreal  have  already 
taken  similar  cards — eloquent  testimony  that  the  invest- 
ment commends  itself  to  their  judgment. 

I  do  not  know  the  legal  directory — I  have  never  seen  a 
copy  of  the  book — but  with  due  allowance  for  my  short- 
coming let  us  see  what  it  really  offers.  Suppose  you  look 
at  it  in  this  way:  The  man  who  must  employ  a  lawyer  in 
Montreal,  if  he  is  to  advantage  my  friend  and  give  him 
a  run  for  his  fifty  dollars,  must  as  a  sine  qua  non  have  sub- 
scribed for  that  directory,  or  at  least  know  of  its  existence 
and  consult  it  for  reference.  Figuring  by  the  doctrine  of 
chance  and  taking  the  chances  at  par  one  hundred,  we 
shall  have  to  eliminate  a  certain  percentage  of  the  one 
hundred  on  that  score — say  we  take  off  a  modest  10  per 
cent.  Next,  he  may  possibly  have  his  correspondent 
already  and  so  not  want  my  friend;  off  comes  another  5 
per  cent.  Next,  if  he  has  no  lawyer  in  mind,  he  may  very 
naturally  consult  with  some  of  his  friends  to  secure  an 
indorsed  man  as  against  an  unknown  quantity;  off  comes 
another  15  per  cent,  at  least.  Next  he  will  very  likely 
ask  his  banker  for  the  name  and  address  of  the  solicitor 
the  bank  employs  in  Montreal;  another  10  per  cent, 
dropped.  Other  methods  may  be  adopted,  and  the  very 
last  idea  will  be  to  take  as  his  trusted,  confidential  repre- 
sentative a  "name"  from  a  directory  list,  for  the  very 
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good  reason  that  the  known  is  preferable  to  the  unknown. 
Then,  too,  there  is  always  a  slight  chance  that  the  name 
chosen  at  random  from  a  directory  list  may  be  friendly 
to  the  other  side.  So  that,  adding  all  these  minus  quanti- 
ties, we  get  at  least  50  per  cent,  off,  and  possibly  more, 
before  the  advertisement  is  resorted  to.  Then  our  man 
finds  the  cards  of  twenty  firms  from  which  to  choose,  so 
that  my  friend  will  have  one  chance  only  in  the  list  of 
twenty,  which  reduces  the  possibility  of  his  being  chosen 
to  about  2l/2  per  cent.  His  prospect  of  getting  back  a  part 
of  his  fifty  dollars  by  any  direct  return  in  business  is  so 
ridiculously  small  that  it  amounts  to  a  gamble  which  no 
sane  man  would  entertain  in  any  other  speculation. 

Then  how  shall  we  explain  the  cards  of  the  other  lawyers? 
Is  it  vanity,  a  desire  to  be  noted  as  " among  those  present"? 
Very  likely  this  enters  into  the  question.  Some  may  sug- 
gest that  they  get  an  indirect  return  which  cannot  be 
traced.  But  that  is  exactly  what  I  refuse  to  believe.  In 
this  case  all  the  real  benefits  to  be  derived  are  in  plain 
sight,  and  such  an  advertisement  must  pay  its  own  bills 
in  direct  returns  or  it  is  a  far  cry  in  the  wilderness.  My 
advice  to  my  friend  will  be  Punch's  advice  to  those  about 
to  marry,  "  Don't." 

Let  us  run  over  a  few  other  "dpn'ts"  in  the  general 
advertising  field.  First,  don't  imagine  that  all  notoriety 
is  good.  Mere  attention  is  not  enough,  if  to  procure  it  you 
have  done  anything  which  repels,  annoys,  disgusts,  or 
disappoints,  which  is  coarse,  or  vulgar,  or  silly,  or  sacri- 
legious. Never  sacrifice  propriety  or  a  decent  self-respect. 
Be  wise  without  being  hard;  be  gay  without  being  frivolous. 

Don't  advertise  an  article  which  is  incorporated  in  a 
larger  article  unless  you  first  study  the  situation  with  great 
care.  If  you  are  advertising  such  a  product  as  the  springs 
of  a  carriage  or  the  eyelets  of  a  shoe,  make  up  your  mind 
whether  you  want  to  reach  the  manufacturers  through  the 
people  or  the  people  through  the  manufacturers.  There 
are  advantages  each  way,  but  the  methods  in  one  case  are 
totally  different  from  what  are  needed  in  the  other.  In 
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one  case  you  must  advertise  the  article  itself;  in  the  other 
case  the  incorporated  product. 

Don't  attempt  any  campaign  which  runs  counter  to 
fashion.  This  is  setting  yourself  against  human  nature, 
and  of  course  you  will  fail. 

Don't  project  a  plan  which  contributes  in  any  way,  even 
unconsciously,  to  rob  a  man  of  his  satisfaction  with  him- 
self, with  his  family,  or  with  his  station  in  life.  This  advice 
is  not  on  sentimental  or  moral  grounds,  but  because  you 
will  be  bucking  against  a  stone  wall  without  seeing  it. 
That  wall  is  self-respect.  You  can  never  reap  advantage 
if  you  suggest  that  a  man  is  below  others  in  rank  or  station. 

Finally — and  this  is  a  very  important  " don't" — don't 
be  afraid  of  publicity  as  long  as  dignity  is  not  sacrificed. 
There  are  manufacturers  who  constantly  hold  back  in 
then-  advertising  because  they  themselves  lack  courage, 
far-sightedness,  and  impersonality  of  view.  They  cannot 
seize  upon  a  bold  opportunity.  I  am  reminded  of  one 
such  lost  opportunity  in  my  experience.  The  story  is  not 
without  its  lessons. 

It  was  the  case  of  a  furniture  house  in  one  of  our  six 
largest  cities,  and  although  it  contained  other  furniture 
stores,  the  firm  in  question,  by  its  persistence  in  a  somewhat 
individualized  form  of  advertising,  had  developed  a  very 
large  business  in  that  locality. 

Almost  from  the  first  I  had  one  ambition  for  that  house, 
one  goal  I  wanted  it  to  reach:  that  it  should  be  the  first 
retail  house  in  the  world  to  dare  to  insert  its  advertisements 
without  any  signature.  We  will  say  that  the  name  was 
Smith.  I  wanted  them  to  take  the  attitude  that  they  had 
acquired  so  much  of  the  furniture  business  in  that  city 
that  the  words  "Smith"  and  "furniture"  were  there 
synonymous.  If  you  said  "furniture"  you  said  "Smith's"; 
if  you  talked  of  buying  furniture  you  were  speaking  of 
Smith's  place. 

It  looked  like  a  hazardous  proposition,  but  every  detail 
had  been  worked  out  so  carefully  that  the  risk  was  very 
slight.  The  real  safeguard  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  adver- 
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tisements  were  strikingly  individualized,  that  they  had 
appeared  for  over  a  dozen  years — always  in  the  same  type, 
always  in  the  same  style,  always  on  the  same  page,  always 
in  the  same  corner.  They  were  as  familiar  and  as  official 
as  a  trade-mark. 

But  lest  some  chance  reader  did  not  know  the  name, 
another  safeguard  had  been  arranged.  The  articles  which 
it  was  planned  to  advertise  for  the  first  three  months  were 
patterns  which  could  not  be  bought  at  any  other  store  in 
town.  So,  if  by  accident  a  customer  went  to  another 
dealer,  that  dealer  could  not  fill  the  order,  and  the  articles 
were  to  be  described  in  such  a  way  that  substitution  would 
be  neither  practicable  to  the  dealer  nor  acceptable  to  the 
customer. 

From  this  plan,  if  successful,  great  advantages  would 
accrue.  The  unusual  spectacle  of  such  a  proceeding  was 
to  be  "reported"  by  newspapers  all  over  the  country,  so 
that  a  million  persons  would  learn  for  the  first  tune  that 
the  furniture  trade  of  one  of  the  foremost  American  cities 
was  controlled  by  a  single  house,  who  were  now  prepared 
to  ship  goods  to  every  state  in  the  Union. 

But  you  will  say,  perhaps,  that  Smith's  did  not  control 
the  furniture  business  of  that  city.  And  you  are  entirely 
right — they  did  not.  But  on  no  other  hypothesis  would 
it  be  possible  to  explain  how  Smith  could  advertise  in  all 
the  daily  papers  and  insert  no  signature.  The  action 
proved  the  assumption.  The  advertisement  became  a  mere 
piece  of  public  information,  without  any  hint  of  private 
interest.  Incidentally,  the  omission  of  the  signature,  which 
consumed  nearly  an  inch  of  space,  would  be  a  saving  of 
one-seventh  of  the  entire  advertising  expense — and  this 
was  quite  an  item. 

Now  for  the  results.  A  table  was  advertised  in  the  news- 
papers one  day  without  any  signature.  Smith's  sales-book 
did  not  reflect  the  slightest  indication  that  any  omission 
had  occurred  in  their  advertising.  They  sold  nearly  one 
hundred  tables  on  the  first  day,  and  received  thirty  orders 
by  mail.  Daily  papers  in  several  cities,  in  half-column 
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editorials,  called  attention  to  "this  original,  daring,  and 
successful  experiment  in  advertising."  But  just  when  it 
seemed  to  have  passed  the  experimental  stage  the  com- 
pany closed  its  eyes  to  what  I  believe  was  one  of  the  best 
opportunities  to  make  a  name  for  itself  that  a  retail  firm 
ever  had. 

Can  you  imagine  yourself  advertising  anything — dry- 
goods,  for  instance — with  no  signature  attached?  If  you 
cannot  imagine  yourself  doing  it,  then  stop  and  realize 
what  a  sensation  this  experiment  of  Smith's,  regularly 
continued  each  day  for  three  months,  would  have  made 
in  the  retail  world. 


WHAT  MAKES  THE  TIRED  BUSINESS  MAN 

TIRED1 

JAMES  HAY,  JR. 

Mr.  James  Hay,  Jr.  (1881—  ),  after  his  graduation  from  the  University 
of  Virginia  in  1908,  became  a  news-paper  reporter  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
Like  other  newspaper  men,  he  lias  turned  to  literature.  Besides  many 
magazine  articles,  he  has  written  two  novels,  "  The  Man  Who  Forgot"  (1915) 
and  "Mrs.  Marden's  Ordeal"  (1918).  "What  Makes  the  Tired  Business 
Man  Tired"  is  a  clever  adaptation  of  the  psychology  of  suggestion  to  the 
life  of  the  business  man;  it  is  equatty  applicable  to  the  life  of  the  student. 

JOHN  HAYS  HAMMOND,  the  millionaire  mining  engineer, 
who  has  worked  with  all  kinds  of  people  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  made  this  observation  not  long  ago: 

"One  of  the  great  troubles  in  business  to-day  is  that 
there  are  too  many  tired  people  about.  Everywhere  you 
turn  you  hear  men  saying  how  tired  they  are.  It  seems 
unnatural  to  me." 

Shortly  after  that  the  head  of  a  business  concern  whose 
activities  reach  into  every  state  in  the  Union  told  me : 

"Whenever  I  hear  a  man  complaining  every  day  at  the 
end  of  his  work  that  he's  tired  out  I  fire  him.  Tired  men 
are  a  drag  on  my  business.  I  don't  want  them  on  the  pay- 
roll." 

Nevertheless,  the  newspapers  nowadays  have  a  lot  of 
commiserating  and  sympathizing  things  to  say  about  the 
"tired  business  man,"  or  the  "T.  B.  M.,"  as  they  call  him, 
while  theaters,  cabarets,  summer  resorts,  and  sanitariums 
advertise  widely  that  they  are  spending  their  time,  money, 
and  brains  lavishly  in  the  great  work  of  resuscitating,  re- 

1  Reprinted  from  the  American  Magazine,  May,  1918,  by  permission  of 
the  Crowell  Publishing  Co. 
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juvenating,  and  repairing  the  tired  business  man.  All  of 
which  is  rapidly  impressing  on  the  public  mind  the  idea 
that  a  business  man  is  a  fellow  who  rushes  groaning  and 
panting  to  his  office  every  morning,  plunges  madly  into 
the  job  of  doing  three  men's  work,  staggers  and  totters 
through  the  day  by  the  exercise  of  Herculean  strength,  and 
at  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  falls  under  the  wire  a  com- 
plete and  whimpering  wreck. 

Yet,  nobody  ever  heard  of  "Charlie"  Schwab,  the  steel 
king,  complaining  of  being  tired.  According  to  the  news- 
papers at  this  writing,  Thomas  A.  Edison  is  working  day 
and  night,  getting  about  four  hours'  sleep  a  night — perfect- 
ing a  war  invention.  Neither  he  nor  anybody  else  ever 
said  he  was  tired. 

Alexander  Graham  Bell,  who  has  hair  as  white  as  snow, 
and  has  turned  some  pretty  good  tricks  in  his  day,  works 
until  three  or  four  o'clock  every  morning,  and  he  emits  no 
outcry  about  being  used  up. 

When  a  man  says  he  is  tired  he  means  that  he  is  the 
victim  of  fatigue  and  that  the  requirements  of  the  day's 
work  have  exhausted  his  mental  and  physical  resources. 
Is  this  true?  If  it  were,  the  victim  of  this  terrific  day  would 
go  home  and  fall  into  bed  to  recuperate  from  what  he  has 
suffered.  But  he  does  not.  He  does  one  of  two  things: 
either  he  spends  the  evening  at  home  romping  with  the 
kids,  or  reading,  or  amusing  himself  with  some  fad  or 
game,  or  he  goes  out  and  puts  in  anywhere  from  four  to 
eight  hours  seeing  a  show,  going  to  a  roof  garden,  taking 
an  automobile  ride,  dancing  a  good  many  miles,  or  playing 
cards. 

It  turns  out  that  he  is  not  as  tired  as  he  thought  he  was. 
In  fact,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  he  is  not  tired  at  all. 
If  he  were,  he  could  not  show  up  laughing  and  with  the 
gleam  of  hearty  enjoyment  in  his  eye  at  the  end  of  a  dance 
or  an  automobile  ride,  or  whatever  it  is  that  he  has  selected 
as  a  means  of  " killing  time"  before  he  chooses  to  go  to  bed. 
The  man  who  is  really  fatigued  has  no  desire  to  dance,  does 
not  want  to  be  bounced  around  in  an  automobile,  does  not 
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care  to  sit  through  a  play,  feels  an  aversion  to  a  game  of 
cards.  If  he  is  really  fatigued,  there  is  only  one  thing  he 
does  want,  and  that  is  rest — rest  and  sleep. 

Show  me  a  "  tired  business  man"  and  you  will  show  me 
at  the  same  time  one  who  is  not  playing  the  game  of  life 
according  to  the  rules,  one  who  is  "laying  down"  on  his 
job,  one  who  has  not  his  soul  in  his  work.  For  example: 
The  hustling  young  fellow  who  walks  fifteen  miles  in  a 
day  the  first  part  of  the  month  collecting  rents  in  tenement- 
houses  does  not  get  one  half  as  " tired"  as  the  young  fellow 
who  is  of  the  same  age  and  walks  ten  miles  a  day  looking 
for  a  job,  while  he  is  haunted  by  the  fear  of  not  getting  one. 

The  man  of  thirty-five  who  is  launching  a  new  business 
and  is  confident  of  its  growth  and  success  will  do  joyfully 
twice  as  much  work  in  a  day  as  another  man  of  thirty-five 
who  has  surrendered  himself  to  the  idea  that  he  will  be 
nothing  but  a  bookkeeper  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  and  that 
he  hates  the  work  of  bookkeeping.  The  day  you  are  pro- 
moted you  can  "fairly  eat  up"  the  work  which,  when  you 
were  on  a  smaller  salary,  you  felt  was  grinding  you  down 
to  nothing. 

Now  the  question  arises:  Why  do  so  many  men  think 
they  are  tired?  They  think  so  because  man  is  ridiculously, 
incredibly,  and  incessantly  "suggestible."  He  gets  his 
ideas  or  the  coloring  of  his  ideas  from  his  surroundings, 
from  his  environment,  from  his  newspaper,  and  from  the 
talk  of  his  family  and  acquaintances. 

He  reads  in  the  newspapers  about  the  "T.  B.  M."  His 
wife  tells  him,  when  he  reaches  home  in  the  evening,  that 
he  must  have  had  a  hard  day,  for  he  looks  it.  And  the 
man  who  works  beside  him  has  already  said:  "Gee  whiz! 
this  has  been  some  day,  hasn't  it?  I'm  all  tuckered  out." 
He  has  come  home  on  the  street-car  with  men  and  women 
who  were  talking  about  how  hard  they  worked  and  how 
weary  they  were.  After  that,  of  course,  he  is  convinced. 
If  all  those  people  are  worn  out,  why  isn't  he?  He  is,  by 
George!  He's  tired  to  death,  and  that  job  is  working  the 
life  out  of  him! 
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The  easiest  thing  the  average  man  does  is  to  grow  stale, 
to  feel  tired,  to  lose  his  spring. 

His  alarm  clock  goes  off,  and  he  groans,  wishes  he  could 
sleep  a  little  longer,  and  finally  drags  himself  out  of  bed 
because  he  fears  being  fired  if  he  is  late.  He  goes  into  his 
office  with  listless  step  and  glances  at  the  clock — right  there 
he  has  begun  to  figure  how  long  it  will  be  before  he  can  get 
out  for  a  smoke  or  for  lunch,  and  how  this  day,  like  yester- 
day, is  going  to  tire  him.  He  goes  through  his  work  exactly 
as  he  walked  into  the  room,  listlessly.  After  lunch  he  looks 
at  the  clock  and  begins  to  feel  tired.  He  looks  oftener  as 
the  afternoon  wears  away. 

He  gets  tired  for  exactly  the  same  reason  that,  a  few 
years  ago,  all  the  boys  and  a  lot  of  the  men  could  be  heard 
shouting  or  whispering,  in  every  city  from  New  York  to 
San  Francisco  and  in  every  village  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
to  the  Great  Lakes,  "Oh,  you  chicken!"  whenever  they 
saw  a  pretty  girl  approaching.  He  does  it  for  the  same 
reason  that  everybody  hums  or  whistles  the  latest  popular 
song,  or  reads  the  latest  sensational  novel,  or  wears  a  cer- 
tain color  or  cut  of  clothes.  He  gets  tired  because  he,  like 
everybody  else,  is  "suggestible,"  prone  to  think  as  his 
neighbors  think. 

In  an  incredibly  short  time,  if  he  has  allowed  himself  to 
think  he  is  tired  every  day,  he  is  sure  of  it.  He  is  con- 
vinced that  he  uses  up  at  the  office  each  day  all  his  energy. 
But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  practically  safe  to  say  that  no 
man  ever  uses  up  all  his  energy  in  a  day's  work,  no  matter 
how  long  the  working  day  may  be — that  is,  if  he  is  healthy. 

If  you  still  doubt  the  influence  of  thought  on  how  you 
feel  at  the  end  of  the  day,  take  the  husky  country  boy 
eighteen  years  old.  He  goes  out  to  plow  a  piece  of  "new 
ground."  After  the  handles  of  the  plow  have  kicked  him 
a  couple  of  times  on  the  thighs  and  dug  him  a  few  more 
times  in  the  ribs,  he  feels  distinctly  tired,  gives  up  in 
despair,  and  reports  to  father  that  the  ground  is  too  rough, 
rocky,  and  rooty  to  be  cultivated. 

The  following  fall  he  goes  to  an  agricultural  college, 
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makes  the  football  team,  goes  into  the  Thanksgiving  Day 
game,  has  himself  picked  up  and  dashed  against  the  ground, 
walked  on,  butted,  kicked,  thrown  backward  and  forward, 
pummeled  black  and  blue,  and  finishes  the  contest  without 
ever  having  felt  a  blow.  In  great  elation  he  wires  father 
that  night:  "We  won,  sixteen  to  three.  Great  game." 
It's  all  in  the  point  of  view. 

Once,  when  I  was  in  a  hospital,  an  undergraduate  nurse 
informed  me  that  the  work  she  had  to  do  was  killing  her. 

"I  am  working  nine  solid  hours  a  day,"  she  confided. 
"Yesterday  I  wore  a  pedometer  to  show  how  much  walking 
I  have  to  do  during  my  duty  on  this  floor.  It  registered 
exactly  eleven  and  one-half  miles.  Think  of  it!  I'm  tired 
to  death!" 

A  few  days  later  she  said  she  had  obtained  permission 
to  leave  the  hospital  nurses'  home  that  evening  to  go  to  a 
dance.  Having  been  "worn  out"  by  the  work  that  made 
her  walk  more  than  eleven  miles  a  day,  she  was  radiant  at 
the  prospect  of  going  out  and  dancing  ten  or  fifteen  more 
miles.  Her  new  state  of  mind  had  uncovered  a  few  more 
layers  of  energy.  She  was  the  feminine  presentation  of 
the  "T.  B.  M." 

It  is  amazing,  in  view  of  all  the  excitement  about  the 
way  people  talk  of  modern  life  "tiring"  business  men',  what 
people  can  accomplish  when  occasion  demands.  Theodore 
Roosevelt  is  a  fine  example  of  this.  Everybody  knows  the 
apparently  boundless  extent  of  his  energy;  but  as  a  youth 
he  was  delicate  and  sickly.  I  know  an  author  who  wrote 
a  novel  of  ninety  thousand  words  in  twenty-one  days— 
and  the  book  was  published  successfully. 

Frank  H.  Hitchcock,  when  he  managed  Taft's  first  fight 
for  the  presidential  nomination  in  Chicago,  went  six  days 
and  five  nights  without  going  to  bed  and  without  getting 
more  than  an  hour's  rest  during  any  one  of  those  nights. 
Taft  himself,  handicapped  as  he  was  by  his  heaviness, 
made  during  the  campaign  that  year  a  train  trip  that  lasted 
forty-two  days  and  nights,  and  it  was  no  uncommon  thing 
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for  him  to  begin  making  speeches  from  the  rear  platform 
of  his  car  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  to  make  seventeen 
speeches  in  a  day,  and  to  wind  up  the  day  with  an  address 
lasting  an  hour  and  a  half  at  ten  o'clock  at  night. 

Dr.  William  A.  White  of  Washington,  the  eminent  psy- 
chologist and  psychiatrist,  is  superintendent  of  the  Govern- 
ment Hospital  for  the  Insane,  which  has  approximately 
three  thousand  patients,  reads  and  approves  every  page 
of  manuscript  that  goes  into  a  professional  magazine  which 
he  edits,  lectures  on  mental  medicine  at  four  schools  and 
colleges,  translates  scientific  works  from  the  German, 
is  in  great  demand  as  an  after-dinner  speaker,  delivers 
numerous  addresses  on  phases  of  mental  treatment  before 
the  leading  professional  organizations  of  the  country,  and 
writes  original  books  himself.  His  working  day  averages 
from  9  A.M.  until  midnight — often  longer. 

John  Hays  Hammond,  lost  on  one  occasion  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Honduras  and  suffering  from  a  malignant  form  of 
jungle  fever,  crawled  two  days  and  nights  through  the 
wilderness,  making  part  of  the  trip  on  all-fours,  until  he 
came  to  a  native  hut,  where  he  was  nursed  back  to  health 
and  strength. 

Most  men  regard  will  power  as  a  magic  muscle  that 
has  been  put  into  the  make-up  of  some  individuals  and 
kept  out  of  the  make-up  of  others.  A  man  is  pointed  out 
as  having  tremendous  will,  and  another  is  characterized 
as  having  none  at  all.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  every  healthy 
man  has  the  capacity  for  will  if  he  will  go  about  the 
business  of  developing  it.  Will  power  is  not  created  over- 
night. It  is  not  something  plucked  bodily  from  fairyland. 
It  grows.  It  can  be  cultivated. 

How  may  a  man  who  has  slipped  into  laziness  and  weari- 
ness lift  himself  out  of  the  rut?  If  he  is  healthy,  he  cannot 
do  it  by  going  to  the  seashore,  by  undergoing  massage,  by 
having  electricity  shot  into  him,  by  lying  around  in  a 
sanitarium,  by  taking  hot  and  cold  baths,  or  by  taking  a 
trip.  His  regeneration  must  come  from  within,  not  from 
without.  Instead  of  thinking  how  tired  he  is  he  must 
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begin  to  think  that  he  is  not  so  tired,  after  all.  He  must 
build  up  within  himself  the  feejing  of  power.  But  how? 
By  educating  his  reason,  by  entertaining  the  proper  and 
healthful  line  of  thought.  The  education  of  the  reason 
is  the  only  royal  road  to  the  development  of  the  will.  In 
fact,  they  are  synonymous.  The  man  who  has  a  strong 
will  is  the  man  who  has  learned  to  think  correctly,  to  take 
things  at  their  proper  value,  to  take  himself  at  his  proper 
value,  to  measure  out  the  hours  and  duties  and  possibilities 
of  his  life. 

The  recipe  for  power,  for  will,  for  strength,  is  this: 
Think  that  you  are  capable;  assure  yourself  that  you  are 
strong;  become  convinced  of  your  own  energy.  Immedi- 
ately the  cry  comes  from  counting-room,  office,  and  market, 
"I  have  tried  to  think  that  way  but  I  can't." 

Have  you  tried  to  think?  Do  you  know  what  thinking 
is?  Do  you  realize  how  much  of  the  average  man's  so- 
called  thinking  is  sheer  waste?  For  instance,  can  you 
recall  three  things  that  you  thought  about  while  you  were 
coming  down-town  in  the  car  this  morning?  Real  think- 
ing is  labor.  That  is  one  reason  why  so  few  people  indulge 
in  it.  Try  the  experiment  of  thinking  optimistically  for 
thirty  consecutive  seconds  to-morrow  morning  about  your 
capacity  for  real  work,  without  letting  any  extraneous 
ideas  interfere  with  that  line  of  thought.  It  is  not  easy 
to  do.  But  the  reward  is  worth  the  effort,  worth  the  will 
power  exercised.  If  you  can  think  that  way  for  thirty 
seconds  to-morrow,  try  it  for  forty-five  seconds  the  next 
day,  and  for  a  full  minute  the  following  day  after  that. 
Keep  it  up  for  a  while,  and  the  first  thing  you  know  you 
will  have  blazed  a  new  trail  through  the  mass  of  your 
consciousness. 

Right  there  is  the  secret  of  will  power.  Beat  out  the 
"tired"  track  and  build  over  it  the  "vigor"  track.  In 
that  way  you  arrive  at  the  sense  of  well-being,  of  feeling 
fresh,  of  having  power.  And  when  you  have  arrived  at 
that  point  you  are  capable  of  moving  mountains. 

A  man  had  just  told  me  one  day  how  he  had  put  over  a 
10 
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big  financial  deal  "on  a  shoestring,"  amazing  his  friends 
by  his  achievement  and  accumulating  for  himself  a  net 
profit  of  sixty  thousand  dollars. 

"How  did  you  do  it?"  I  asked  him. 

"I  did  it,"  he  replied,  "by  being  fool  enough  to  say  to 
myself,  'Other  men  have  done  things  as  big  as  this  on 
nothing  but  energy  and  hard  work.  I  can  do  the  same.' '' 

One  word  of  that  reply  was  inaccurate :  instead  of  saying 
"by  being  fool  enough"  he  should  have  said  "by  being 
wise  enough." 

This  idea  of  power  is  the  very  foundation  of  all  real 
success.  You  know  one  man  whose  employees  are  slack, 
languid,  and  careless.  You  know  another  whose  working 
force  is  on  its  toes,  full  of  dash,  keyed  up  to  tremendous 
efficiency.  What  is  the  reason  for  this  difference?  It  is 
simply  that  one  man  has  been  able  to  imbue  his  employees 
with  the  conviction  that  hard  work  is  the  thing  that  does 
the  business — and  the  other  man  has  failed  to  do  this. 

Note  the  value  of  even  a  simple,  and  at  times  apparently 
unfounded,  idea: 

An  inventor  believes  that  smoking  a  good  cigar  rests 
and  clarifies  his  mind.  He  smokes  the  cigar  and  goes  to 
work  with  added  vim! 

A  sick  man  has  an  idea  that  his  physician  is  infallible. 
The  physician  enters  the  room  and  predicts  a  speedy 
recovery,  and  immediately  the  patient  feels  better. 

A  soldier  who  admires  his  commanding  officer  has  been 
put  through  a  terrific  forced  march  and  falls  "exhausted" 
to  the  ground.  The  commanding  officer  comes  down  the 
line,  explains  the  necessity  of  marching  twelve  miles  farther, 
and  the  soldier  springs  to  his  feet  and  is  off! 

Imagine!  Think!  Harbor  the  idea!  Ideation  is  the 
spring  of  your  daily  life.  Is  the  spring  to  be  muddy  or 
clear,  stagnant  or  flowing?  Begin  to-day  to  convince  your- 
self that  you  are  not  "worn  out." 

Joseph  M.  Flannery  of  Pittsburgh,  the  man  who  manu- 
factures and  sells  to-day  twice  as  much  radium  as  all  the 
other  radium-producers  in  the  world  put  together,  was 
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forty  years  old  before  he  even  began  to  look  for  the  process 
of  extracting  radium  from  the  carnotite  ores  he  had  found 
in  the  West. 

R.  J.  Reynolds,  whose  tobacco  company  does  millions 
and  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  business  every  year,  rode 
into  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina,  one  morning  from 
the  mountains  on  a  barebacked  mule  with  a  capital  of 
less  than  two  dollars  and  a  half. 

When  Edison  began  his  career  his  superiors  laughed  at 
his  "wild  ideas"  until  they  were  purple  in  the  face.  He 
was  "nothing  but  a  telegraph  operator."  What  could  he 
do?  He  showed  them. 

Think.  Make  your  brain  work.  Discipline  your  thoughts. 
That  is  will  power  and  the  creation  of  will  power.  It  is 
also  the  creation  of  character.  "As  he  thinketh  in  his 
heart,  so  is  he."  Wish  for  the  most  important  thing  in 
the  world  of  business,  the  opportunity  to  work  hard.  The 
reason  a  successful  man  keeps  on  being  successful  is  that  he 
has  learned  that  he  can  manage  his  own  thinking  machin- 
ery. If  a  man  is  not  full  of  "pep"  and  snap,  it  is  because 
he  has  shunned  day  after  day  opportunities  for  exerting 
himself.  He  has  kept  on  wanting  not  to  do  things. 

The  thing  that  makes  the  "tired  business  man"  tired 
is  his  belief  that  he  is  tired.  Believe  the  contrary.  There 
have  been  times  when  you  worked  all  day  and  all  night 
on  a  stretch.  It  did  not  kill  you. 

Work  itself,  as  the  modern  business  world  is  organized, 
cannot  possibly  "tire  out"  the  man  of  average  normal 
health.  If  it  could,  Edison  would  have  been  dead  at  the 
age  of  thirty-five,  Bell  would  never  have  produced  the 
telephone,  Henry  Ford  would  not  be  now  a  king  of  the 
automobile  business,  Herbert  C.  Hoover  would  not  be 
controlling  and  directing  the  nation's  food-supply  to-day, 
Woodrow  Wilson  would  be  in  a  sanitarium,  and  General 
Pershing  would  be  taking  a  "rest  cure"  instead  of  com- 
manding American  soldiers  in  France. 
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Miss  Ida  M.  Tarbell  (1857-  )  is  the  best-known  American  woman 
writing  mainly  on  business  topics.  Her  "History  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company"  (1904)  was  one  of  the  principal  contributions  to  the  fight  on 
"big  business"  which  an  influential  group  of  writers  was  waging.  She 
is  also  author  of  a  "Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln"  in  addition  to  the  "New 
Ideals  in  Business"  (1916). 

Miss  Tarbell  is  a  graduate  of  Allegheny  College.  Between  1891  and 
1894  she  studied  at  the  Sorbonne  and  College  de  France  in  Paris.  She 
has  been  a  member  of  the  editorial  staffs  of  the  "  Chautauquan,"  "  McClure's 
Magazine,"  and  the  "American  Magazine." 

Although  the  object  of  many  attacks  because  of  her  boldness  in  opposing 
what  she  believed  wrong  in  business,  she  is  a  lover  of  justice  and,  as  the 
selection  here  printed  indicates,  gives  fidl  credit  to  the  business  men  who 
show  clearly  that  they  are  conscious  of  their  responsibility  to  the  workers  and 
to  society  in  general.  Her  clear,  vigorous  style  and  careful  organization 
of  material  deserve  attention  from  the  student. 

WHEN  the  day  comes,  as  it  must,  that  men  shall  have 
worked  out  tables  fixing  the  relative  value  of  the  service 
each  renders  the  world,  present-day  income,  wage,  and 
salary  records  will  look  as  preposterous  as  French  pre- 
revolutionary  tax-lists  look  to-day.  The  great  mass  of 
men  and  women  give  so  much  and  get  so  little!  "Unre- 
quited toil"  is  piling  up  now  as  it  has  been  through  all  the 
past,  and  one  day  it  must  be  wiped  out. 

Those  who  suppose  that  only  dealers  in  words  and  ideas 
think  these  things  do  not  know  our  time.  The  producing 
world  is  hard  after  a  fresh  readjustment  of  values  for 
services  rendered.  Scores  of  experiments  are  making  in 
scores  of  different  industries,  weighings  and  computings 

1  From  Ida  M.  Tarbell's  New  Ideals  in  Business,  published  by  the  Mac- 
millan  Co.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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of  what  miners  and  bankers,  engineers  and  promoters, 
speech-makers  and  child-bearers,  grass-growers  and  shop- 
keepers are  worth. 

In  a  report  made  four  years  ago  to  a  national  association 
of  employers  in  one  of  our  greatest  and  richest  industries, 
and  signed  by  names  standing  in  their  different  communi- 
ties for  ability  and  power,  is  a  paragraph  headed,  "The 
Value  of  Labor."  It  opens,  "Are  our  employees,  individ- 
ually or  collectively,  receiving  all  the  results  of  their  labor 
to  which  they  may  be  properly  entitled?"  and  then  follows 
a  searching  analysis  of  conditions  and  relations  in  the  great 
industry  the  signers  represent.  Wages  the  signers  of  this 
document  consider  only  the  starting-point  in  the  earnings 
of  an  industrious  and  faithful  worker.  They  declare  that 
they  should  be  fully  equal  to  those  paid  by  other  employers 
engaged  in  similar  work,  and  that  nothing  in  the  sugges- 
tions they  make  for  adding  other  returns  should  ever  be 
made  a  pretext  for  lowering  or  tampering  with  them. 

This  is  a  big  step,  but  in  no  way  does  it  help  us  in  settling 
whether  or  no  the  amount  "paid  by  other  employers  en- 
gaged in  similar  work"  is  what  it  should  be.  This  "basic 
wage,"  which  is  all  that  the  laborers  of  the  world  have  to 
live  on,  as  a  rule,  has  always  been  the  resultant  of  many 
dire  and  ignorant  forces  operating  on  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand.  If  the  industrial  world  was  perfectly  organ- 
ized, if  the  road  through  it  was  open  to  all  kinds  of  talent, 
and  we  had  an  unfailing  system  for  helping  each  to  develop 
his  best,  if  there  was  as  great  a  passion  in  the  world  for 
efficiency  and  justice  as  for  the  "soft  job"  and  the  "lion's 
share,"  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  would  undoubtedly 
work  out  a  fairly  just  wage.  As  things  now  are,  that  law 
is  twisted  and  deformed  by  continually  changing  conditions 
which  drive  men  to  take  what  they  can  get,  anything 
rather  than  starvation;  by  demand,  imperious,  changeful, 
unrestricted  by  contracts  or  principles,  obsessed  with  the 
notion  that  cheap  labor  is  profitable.  Is  it  strange  that  the 
fixing  of  wages  has  become  practically  a  tug-of-war  between 
those  who  direct  industries  and  the  laboring  mass,  whose 
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only  power  lies  in  its  abib'ty  to  refuse  to  work — often  at  the 
price  of  semi-starvation?  The  senselessness,  waste,  and 
injustice  of  fixing  by  such  primitive  methods  the  return 
which  a  man  shall  receive  for  real  service  has  for  years 
now  troubled  an  increasing  number  of  employers,  and  led 
to  various  efforts  to  formulate  theories  both  sound  and 
practical  for  its  control.  " Co-operative  bargaining,"  "the 
living  wage,"  "the  minimum  wage,"  "compulsory  arbi- 
tration," "the  sliding  scale,"  are  theories  which  are  influ- 
encing the  opinion  and  practice  of  employers,  and  leading 
to  observation  and  experiments  more  or  less  scientific.  One, 
if  not  the  most  important,  conclusion  that  large  bodies  of 
managers  have  drawn  from  the  mass  of  experience  with 
wages  in  the  last  twenty-five  years  is  the  unsoundness  of 
the  old  dogmas  that  a  low  wage  is  a  profitable  wage.  So 
long  as  men  believed  that  all  increase  in  pay  must  come 
out  of  profits — that  is,  that  the  increase  brought  no  increase 
in  efficiency — they  were  bound  to  fight  all  changes.  Labor 
has  been  brought  up  on  the  theory  that  its  gains  came  out 
of  the  amount  capital  would  otherwise  receive.  It  was 
thus  put  in  the  position  of  an  enemy  of  capital.  Under 
this  theory  it  had  no  alternative  but  war  if  it  was  to  better 
its  wage. 

Scores  of  recent  experiments  have  demonstrated  the 
unsoundness  of  this  view.  The  high  wage,  under  proper 
management,  like  the  short  day  under  proper  manage- 
ment, means  increased  output.  Take  as  an  illustration  the 
work  on  the  problem  that  was  begun  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago  by  a  certain  Brooklyn  drop-forging  company.  Thirty 
years  ago  this  house  was  one  of  the  smallest  of  its  kind  in 
the  United  States.  Two  men  who  owned  it  made  up,  with 
the  man  at  the  hammers,  practically  its  entire  force.  They 
managed  it;  kept  its  books;  sold  its  output.  One  of  their 
subjects  of  friendly  chaffing  in  those  early  days  was  that 
the  junior  partner  worked  at  a  desk  which  cost  seven  dol- 
lars, while  that  of  the  senior  partner  cost  but  six  dollars. 

This  senior  partner  at  the  six-dollar  desk,  James  H. 
Williams  by  name,  held  as  a  principle  of  success  a  doctrine 
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so  in  contradiction  to  that  then  held  by  most  American 
manufacturers  that  even  to  have  stated  it  would  have 
brought  down  ridicule  upon  him.  He  put  hope  of  success 
not  alone,  or  chiefly,  in  himself  or  his  partner,  in  his  bank 
or  his  market,  in  tariff  or  rebates;  it  was  the  men  who  made 
a  business  successful,  he  said.  And  they  would  do  it  if 
relations  of  mutual  advantage,  good  will,  justice,  and  respect 
prevailed. 

This  being  his  belief,  Mr.  Williams  set  himself  to  carry- 
ing it  out.  He  decided,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  was 
running  the  smallest  business  of  the  kind  in  the  country, 
to  pay  high  wages.  One  of  his  chief  concerns  as  the  busi- 
ness grew  was  to  see  that  the  men  were  getting  all  that 
they  earned.  Again  and  again  a  man  was  called  in  and 
told  that  something  had  been  added  to  his  wages  because 
he  was  earning  it.  But  the  reverse  was  never  true — that 
is,  the  pay  was  never  cut  below  what  was  considered  a 
day's  wage. 

But  Mr.  Williams  was  not  satisfied  with  the  operation 
of  the  fixed  daily  wages.  He  believed  that  it  did  not  give 
the  men  a  sufficient  chance  or  the  maximum  incentive. 
Accordingly,  fifteen  years  ago  he  introduced  wherever  he 
could  a  system  of  piece-work.  It  was  at  a  time  when 
the  system  was  highly,  and  justly,  unpopular;  but  Mr. 
Williams  in  introducing  it  made  an  ironclad  rule  that  the 
two  practices  which  had  made  its  bad  repute  should  never 
be  allowed  in  his  shop.  In  the  first  place,  the  regular  day's 
wage  was  guaranteed,  whatever  the  man's  output.  In 
the  second  place,  his  piece-work  rate  was  never  to  be  cut, 
whatever  the  conditions;  if  it  was  ten  cents  a  piece,  ten 
cents  it  should  remain.  "You  may  earn  all  you  can, 
and  the  more  it  is  the  better  we  shall  like  it." 

The  experiment  was  immediately  successful.  Earnings 
of  workmen  rose  in  some  cases  to  six  dollars  or  more  a 
day,  and  at  one  period  in  two  years  the  shop's  output  was 
doubled.  There  were  certain  other  phases  of  this  wage 
policy  which  Mr.  Williams  insisted  on:  for  instance,  if 
dull  times  came,  as  they  always  do  come,  the  work  went 
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on,  stock  being  made  up  in  order  to  keep  the  men  together. 
If  this  lasted  longer  than  the  resources  of  the  firm  could 
stand,  half-time  was  tried  and  men  were  employed  alter- 
nately so  as  to  give  each  a  fair  chance. 

Consider  the  heresy!  It  upset  the  dogma  upon  which 
our  whole  wage  system  has  been  based,  the  dogma  of  the 
economy  of  cheap  labor.  You  must  pay  labor  as  little 
as  possible,  since  this  is  the  only  way  to  produce  cheaply 
and  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  people  that  things  be  cheap. 
There  is  also  a  moral  reason  for  low  wages.  High  wages 
give  men  more  money  to  spend  in  drink  and  "idle  amuse- 
ment," and  hence  are  a  kind  of  social  evil!  in  other  words, 
spoil  labor. 

Mr.  William's  experiment  with  his  creed  proved  that  it 
did  not  spoil  labor.  To-day  the  little  drop-forge  works 
of  two  hammers  in  1882,  and  the  smallest  of  the  eight  in 
the  United  States  at  that  time,  has  eighty-seven,  and  is 
the  largest  of  some  twenty-eight  or  more  in  the  country. 

The  average  service  period  of  the  seven  hundred  men 
it  employs  is  ten  years.  Fathers  and  their  sons  are  in  the 
shop  and  grandsons  are  expected.  The  present  president 
of  the  company  once  worked  at  a  forge.  Moreover,  it  is  a 
shop  from  which  has  been  taken  all  fear  of  "soldiering." 
Every  man  is  intent  on  keeping  the  shop's  place  at  the  head 
of  the  list.  He  gains  by  it.  This  practice  solved  for  Mr. 
Williams  one  of  the  chief  problems  under  which  nearly 
all  of  his  competitors  labored — that  of  the  strike.  In 
thirty  years  the  firm  has  had  but  one  strike,  and  that  a 
revolt  against  an  unpopular  foreman;  it  was  of  but  three 
days'  duration. 

Now  these  were  discoveries,  profitable  discoveries,  trade 
advantages.  Mr.  Williams  spent  his  life  in  establishing 
them  as  beyond  question  in  the  minds  of  his  associates  and 
men.  That  was  his  life-work,  and  some  eight  years  ago 
he  died,  leaving  behind  him  a  factory  which  had  grown 
from  the  smallest  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States  to  the 
largest,  and  with  a  market  which,  once  scarcely  extending 
beyond  Greater  New  York,  literally  embraces  the  world. 
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An  honest  achievement  is  always  a  fertile  thing.  It 
casts  its  seeds  to  the  wind  and  one  never  knows  where 
they  will  fall  and  sprout.  Mr.  Williams  had  a  partner, 
he  who  sat  at  the  seven-dollar  desk.  His  name  was 
William  C.  Redfield.  Because  of  what  he  learned  by 
watching  his  senior  partner  working  out  his  industrial 
creed — because  of  his  faith  in  it  and  his  preaching  of  it — 
Mr.  Redfield  is  now  United  States  Secretary  of  Commerce ! 

Mr.  Redfield  did  not  take  the  Williams  creed  as  a  matter 
of  course.  He  could  not,  for  his  work  in  the  firm  was 
such  as  constantly  to  impress  on  his  mind  the  wide  dif- 
ference between  his  factory  and  others.  The  goods  made 
there,  and  which  he  spent  much  of  his  time  putting  on  the 
market,  were  used  by  manufacturers.  To  sell  them, 
visits  to  other  factories  were  necessary.  Not  only  did  Mr. 
Redfield  become  familiar  with  factories  in  the  United 
States,  but  he  visited  those  of  many  countries.  Trained  to 
believe  that  the  foundation  of  a  business  is  its  men,  and 
that  the  relations  with  them — their  conditions,  wages, 
spirit — are  all-important,  those  were  the  things  he  noted 
and  compared.  His  observations  and  experiences  in  selling 
only  strengthened  his  belief  in  Mr.  Williams's  wisdom. 
He  came  to  feel  that  principles  had  been  established  which, 
if  accepted,  would  revolutionize  American  industry. 

One  of  the  first  conclusions  he  came  to  as  he  traveled 
about  the  world  on  his  business  was  that  many,  if  not  all, 
American  manufacturers  were  making  a  terrible  and  costly 
mistake  in  believing  that  they  were  hampered  in  the  world's 
markets  by  the  cost  of  their  labor.  This  came  from  a 
series  of  personal  experiences  in  selling  his  own  wares  and 
in  observing  what  other  American  firms  were  selling. 

He  found  that  he  could  make  and  deliver  goods  to  com- 
peting English  manufacturers  at  a  price  which  would 
enable  the  Englishman  to  make  a  10  per  cent,  profit.  He 
found  that  in  Belgium,  where  wages  were  the  lowest  in 
Europe,  he  could  fill  orders  satisfactorily  to  the  buyers, 
in  price  and  quality.  He  found  that  in  Paris,  where 
at  one  time  he  had  had  an  office,  the  work  of  the  French 
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carpenter  at  $1.90  a  day  was  dearer  than  that  of  a  Yankee 
at  $4.50. 

He  found  that  in  Japan  we  could  underbid  native  manu- 
facturers of  locomotives,  although  the  American  worker 
received  wages  three  and  a  half  times  greater.  He  found 
standard  American  goods  of  a  great  variety  sold  in  the 
markets  of  Europe  and  Asia,  in  competition  with  goods 
produced  by  labor  which  was  paid  far  less  per  day,  at  prices 
lower  than  they  are  here.  He  found  American  lead-pencils 
in  Central  Java,  and  shaving-soap  made  in  New  Jersey  in 
Hongkong. 

How  was  this  possible  if  the  theory  that  high  wages  are 
dear  wages  is  true?  It  is  not  true — that  was  Mr.  Red- 
field's  conclusion.  He  watched  labor  at  work  wherever  he 
went,  and  everywhere  it  was  forced  upon  him  that  the  low 
wages  of  Europe  and  the  East  are  costly  and  wasteful; 
that  the  man  or  woman  who  works  for  a  sum  which  will 
barely  feed  and  clothe  and  shelter  him,  who  works  without 
a  certainty  that  as  his  efficiency  increases  his  pay  will 
increase  in  a  just  and  definite  ratio,  who  works  without  a 
consciousness  of  the  sympathetic  interest  and  co-operation 
of  all  those  over  him,  that  man  or  woman's  output  is  the 
most  costly  in  the  labor  world. 

These  were  the  conclusions  that  Mr.  Redfield  formed 
from  experience.  A  few  years  ago  he  left  the  firm  and 
entered  public  life  for  the  purpose  of  preaching  the  gospel 
of  what  he  calls  the  "New  Industrial  Day."  His  preach- 
ing led  him  to  Congress,  where  for  one  term  he  fought  for 
a  reduction  of  the  tariff.  His  contribution  to  the  discus- 
sion of  the  "cost  of  production"  in  the  Sixty-second  Con- 
gress gave  advocates  of  a  high  tariff  one  of  the  rudest  jolts 
they  have  had  in  fifty  years.  Incidentally,  too,  they  ad- 
ministered a  tonic  to  the  debates  which  was  as  effective  as 
unexpected. 

From  Congress  Mr.  Redfield  went  into  Mr.  Wilson's 
Cabinet,  where  he  is  working  on  the  stimulating  theory 
that  the  essential  element  in  industry,  the  element  upon 
which  progress  chiefly  depends,  is  the  man.  To  neglect 
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the  man,  in  his  judgment,  is  to  starve  the  industry — take 
from  it  vitality,  freshness,  and  initiative.  Unless  men  are 
considered  first,  he  continually  preaches,  you  cannot  cut 
your  cost  of  production.  Consider  them  first,  and  there  is 
practically  no  end  to  your  progress. 

Mr.  Williams's  success  with  high  wages  was  not  merely 
a  triumph  of  theory.  It  was  mainly  a  triumph  of  manage- 
ment. Inspired  by  a  sound  idea  of  the  relation  of  men  to 
the  enterprise  he  directed,  he  gave  close  and  personal  atten- 
tion to  the  conditions  under  which  their  work  was  done; 
he  studied  their  needs  as  they  labored  and  he  sought  in 
every  way  to  improve  both  the  factory  and  the  methods. 
Voluntarily  he  cut  his  hours  to  nine,  twenty-five  years  ago, 
when  practically  the  entire  labor  world  was  on  a  ten-hour 
day.  He  was  one  of  the  first  employers  in  the  country  to 
provide  baths  for  men,  and  later  to  arrange  that  shop 
clothes  should  be  washed  on  the  premises.  When  enlarg- 
ing his  plant  some  fifteen  years  ago  he  left  space  for  club- 
rooms  to  be  used  when  the  men  should  ask  for  them,  as 
later  they  did.  Medals  awarded  for  superior  product  were 
hung  in  the  club-rooms.  "The  men  earned  them,"  was 
Mr.  Williams's  reason  for  not  exhibiting  them  in  the 
offices. 

Efficiency,  in  Mr.  Williams's  opinion,  was  the  result  of 
friendly  co-operation  in  the  effort  to  keep  a  business  in  the 
front  rank.  He  was  one  of  several  legitimate  forerunners 
of  the  new  science  of  industrial  management.  This  science, 
which  is  doing  much  to  revolutionize  both  the  practices 
and  attitude  of  mind  of  employers  who  give  it  patient  and 
intelligent  test,  has  effected  no  more  radical  changes  than 
those  in  wages.  There  is  a  popular  notion  that  the  increase 
is  due  merely  to  cunning  devices  in  speeding  up  workers. 
The  old  superstition  that  the  amount  of  work  a  man  can 
do  depends  upon  the  hours  you  can  keep  him  at  his  task, 
and  the  strength  of  the  lash  with  which  you  drive  him,  has 
still  so  strong  a  hold  on  both  laborers  and  employers  that 
the  first  explanation  for  the  increase  of  output  under  scien- 
tific management  has  been  "a  new  form  of  drive." 
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This  notion  can  only  be  overcome  by  carefully  following 
an  installation  of  the  system  by  a  competent  engineer. 
As  its  name  indicates,  the  new  science  concerns  itself  pri- 
marily with  management.  *  Its  attack  is  on  management, 
not  merely  management  of  labor,  but  management  of 
every  element  in  the  process  of  production.  As  a  fact, 
labor  is  not  often  touched  until  many  months  after  the 
reform  of  management  is  begun. 

I  have  already  referred  in  Chapter  I  to  the  improvement 
in  shop  conveniences  which  is  always  one  of  the  preliminary 
steps  in  bringing  the  shop  under  the  system.  Almost  the 
first  attack  is  on  the  tools,  chairs,  benches,  and  machines 
a  worker  uses.  Are  they  fitted  to  him?  Is  a  five-foot  man 
using  a  shovel  suitable  only  for  a  six-footer?  Is  a  short 
girl  sitting  on  a  chair  comfortable  only  to  a  tall  one?  Are 
heavy  irons  lifted  when  they  might  be  shoved?  The  aim 
is  to  fit  the  worker's  equipment  to  him  as  shoe  or  coat  is 
fitted,  so  that  he  can  use  it  with  the  least  possible  friction 
and  waste  of  energy. 

What  the  worker  is  saved  in  wear  and  tear  by  these 
changes  goes  unconsciously  into  the  quantity  of  his  product. 
He  does  more,  because  he  works  more  freely  and  easily. 
Of  course  the  worker  himself  has  had  nothing  to  do  with 
this  freeing  of  his  power.  It  is  one  of  his  handicaps  for 
which  management  alone  was  responsible,  and  which  man- 
agement, grown  wise,  has  removed. 

Again,  the  systematic,  orderly,  and  time-saving  handling 
of  tools  and  supplies  to  which  reference  is  made  in  Chapter 
I  frees  the  worker  from  both  annoyance  and  waste  time. 
He  can  go  ahead  at  once  with  work.  He  is  not  obliged 
to  hunt  for  tools  or  wait  for  supplies.  Here  again  his  prod- 
uct suffered  from  the  incompetency  of  management.  He 
does  more  under  the  new  system  because  the  management 
is  doing  something  which  obviously  was  part  of  its  business, 
but  to  which  it  had  never  given  careful  thought  and 
direction. 

Extraordinary  gains  for  the  worker  come  through 
scientific  methods  of  planning  and  routing  orders.  Not 
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only  does  an  order  flow  through  the  shop  according  to  a 
carefully  arranged  plan,  but  each  step  in  the  operation  fits 
into  the  one  preceding  and  the  one  following.  A  com- 
parison of  what  happens  to  a  job  under  the  old  haphazard 
system  of  dumping  it  into  a  shop  and  allowing  it  to  work 
its  way  through,  more  or  less  by  chance,  with  what  happens 
under  the  new  method  of  planning  and  routing,  reveals 
one  great  reason  why  an  operative's  output  is  increased. 
The  management  is  using  its  brains,  and  labor  is  reaping 
the  advantage. 

When  these  changes  have  been  thoroughly  worked  out — 
that  is,  when  equipment  and  supplies  have  been  standard- 
ized and  correct  increases  for  planning  and  routing  work 
installed — it  is  possible  to  turn  attention  to  the  worker. 
It  is  for  attempting  to  set  tasks  for  him  before  these  things 
have  been  done  that  many  of  the  worst  failures  in  the  sys- 
tem have  come.  The  conditions  under  which  he  is  work- 
ing are  changed.  What  was  a  fair  day's  work  is  no  longer 
so,  but  what  is  a  day's  work?  What  ought  an  average 
man  to  do  under  the  new  system  and  new  conditions? 
This  is  a  legitimate  question.  But  the  new  manager  goes 
farther.  He  asks  whether  it  is  not  possible  to  improve 
the  worker's  methods  as  well  as  his  tools  and  his  conditions. 
Is  he  doing  his  task  in  the  easiest  and  quickest  and  most 
efficient  way?  He  can  only  answer  this  as  he  answered 
the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  the  machinery  of  the  shop 
was  the  best  possible  for  the  work  it  had  to  do — by  study. 
As  a  rule  this  study  of  each  particular  task  in  a  shop  is 
carried  on  in  a  laboratory  or  experimental  room,  not  on 
the  factory  floor.  Where  the  machines  are  very  large, 
as  in  the  case  of  printing-presses  or  paper-machines,  this 
practice  is  not  possible,  but  the  exceptions  are  few.  A 
workman  is  selected  for  the  experiments,  and  is  told  that 
if  he  will  co-operate  in  their  making  he  will  be  given  a 
bonus. 

This  study  of  a  particular  task  is  highly  interesting. 
It  begins  by  separating  the  performance  into  the  various 
motions  of  which  it  is  composed,  and  by  observing  each 
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of  these  motions  to  find  whether  or  not  it  is  necessary, 
and  whether  or  no,  if  necessary,  it  is  the  simplest  and  there- 
fore quickest  motion  possible.  Almost  invariably  by  this 
analysis  it  is  found  practical  to  eliminate  motions,  thus 
saving  energy  and  tune.  Frequently  it  is  discovered  that 
much  simpler  motions  than  those  used  are  equally  effective. 
The  only  sure  way  of  fixing  which  of  several  possible 
motions  is  simplest  is  by  measuring  the  time  each  takes. 
This  is  done,  of  course,  by  means  of  a  stop-watch. 

When  unnecessary  motions  are  cut  from  the  task,  and 
the  simplest  way  of  performing  those  which  are  necessary 
found,  the  times  fixed  for  each  of  these  are  added.  A 
liberal  allowance  is  then  made  for  mechanical  and  tem- 
peramental delays  and  interference,  and  the  result,  called 
a  "  tune-study,"  is  set  as  the  proper  period  in  which  the 
average  worker  should  be  able  to  do  this  particular  piece 
of  work.  He  is  not  expected  to  accomplish  this  without 
instruction.  The  tune-study  itself  is  printed  on  an  in- 
struction card  which  is  given  the  worker.  He  is  taught 
its  meaning  and  aided  in  carrying  out  its  direction  by  an 
instructor  who  is  one  of  the  regular  staff  under  the  new 
system.  The  instructor's  only  function  is  teaching  em- 
ployees how  to  work  properly,  and  in  seeing  that  they 
understand  and  are  following  the  tune-studies.  Fre- 
quently the  instruction  card  directs  the  operative  in  case 
he  finds  that  he  is  unable  to  make  the  task  in  the  time 
fixed  to  appeal  at  once  for  help — that  is,  it  is  not  true,  as 
sometimes  claimed  by  those  who  do  not  understand  the 
meaning  of  time-studies  and  instruction  cards,  that  the 
worker  has  no  voice  in  the  matter.  He  has,  must  have, 
or  the  system  would  fall  to  pieces. 

Having  fixed  the  time  for  each  task,  it  is  of  course  easy 
to  fix  how  much  work  can  be  asked  in  a  day — that  is,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  calculate  what  a  day's  work  should  be  in 
amount.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  there  would  be  little 
hope  of  persuading  a  group  of  operatives  to  follow  a  method 
requiring  so  much  more  attention  and  precision  in  order 
to  turn  out  the  day's  work  if  they  had  no  other  incentive 
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than  learning  to  do  a  thing  in  a  new  and  better  way. 
Giving  them  an  incentive  in  the  form  of  an  increased  wage 
is  and  always  has  been  an  integral  part  of  scientific  manage- 
ment. This  wage  is  paid  in  various  ways.  Mr.  Taylor's 
plan,  known  as  "task  and  bonus,"  is  to  pay  a  bonus  if  the 
task  is  reached,  otherwise  to  pay  the  day's  wage  commonest 
for  the  kind  of  work  in  the  vicinity.  This  plan  naturally  • 
will  not  give  satisfaction  unless  the  task  is  fixed  so  that  the 
average  worker  who  really  tries  can  make  it  without  over- 
fatigue.  The  success  depends  absolutely  on  his  earning 
his  premium.  When  he  fails  to  do  so  he  naturally  believes 
the  task  is  set  too  high.  The  management,  which  is  as 
much  interested  as  he  in  his  earning  the  bonus,  is  thus  com- 
pelled to  look  into  the  tune-study  as  well  as  into  the 
worker's  methods,  and  to  find  the  error,  if  there  is  one.  San- 
ford  C.  Thompson,  who  has  had  an  experience  of  some 
twenty  years  with  scientific  management,  declares  that 
the  system,  once  installed,  works  almost  automatically, 
and  that  a  very  small  proportion  of  operatives  fail  to  make 
their  bonus. 

The  bonus  is  usually  fixed  at  about  one-third  of  the 
day's  wage,  or,  in  case  of  piece-work,  at  about  one-third  of 
the  piece  rate.  Organized  labor  charges  that  a  systematic 
cutting  of  rate  goes  on  under  the  system.  This  is  en- 
tirely contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  system  and  to  the 
practice  where  I  have  observed  it.  Indeed,  it  would  be 
fatal  in  the  long  run. 


•     THE   PERSONAL  RELATION   IN   INDUSTRY1 
JOHN  D.  ROCKEFELLER,  JR. 

Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  (187 If-  ),  has  obtained  recognition  in 
recent  years  as  one  of  the  most  progressive  of  the  younger  business  men  of 
the  country.  He  is  particularly  interested  in  the  relation  of  labor  to  capital, 
concerning  which  he  has  delivered  important  addresses.  His  breadth  and 
generosity  have  won  him  many  friends,  even  among  the  radicals  of  the 
country.  He  is  also  engaged  in  various  philanthropic  enterprises. 

After  his  graduation  from  Brown  University  in  1897,  Mr.  Rockefeller 
was  associated  with  his  father  in  various  business  enterprises.  As  director 
of  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company  he  had  an  important  part  in  the 
settlement  of  one  of  the  most  difficult  labor-capital  conflicts  in  recent  Amer- 
ican history. 

The  address  here  reprinted  was  originally  delivered  to  students  of  Cornell 
University.  It  is  a  message  to  future  leaders  of  industry,  and  contains  a 
statement  of  Mr.  Rockefeller's  philosophy  of  business. 

I  AM  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  of  speaking  to  you 
men,  numbers  of  whom  will  be  the  future  leaders  in  in- 
dustry. 

Heretofore  the  chief  executives  of  important  industrial 
corporations  have  been  selected  largely  because  of  their 
capacity  as  organizers  or  financiers. 

The  time  is  rapidly  coming,  however,  when  the  impor- 
tant qualification  for  such  positions  will  be  a  man's  ability 
to  deal  successfully  and  amicably  with  labor.  Yet  how  to 
do  this  is  a  subject  which,  I  fancy,  is  never  taught  nor  re- 
ferred to  in  the  class-room. 

Like  knowledge  of  the  problems  of  sex,  than  which  no 
department  of  life  is  more  sacred,  vital,  or  deserving  of  full 
and  ennobling  instruction,  an  understanding  of  this  sub- 
ject is  left  to  be  acquired  by  experience,  often  costly  or 

1  Reprinted  by  permission  of  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr. 
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bitter,  or  through  chance  information,  gleaned  too  fre- 
quently from  ignorant  and  unreliable  sources. 

Just  as  the  first  of  these  two  themes  is  coming  to  be 
taught  sympathetically  and  helpfully  in  our  schools  and 
colleges,  so  I  believe  the  second,  the  personal  relation  in 
industry,  will  eventually  be  regarded  as  an  important  part 
of  those  college  courses  which  aim  to  fit  men  for  business 
life. 

After  all,  is  it  not  the  personal  relations  with  one's  fellows 
which,  when  rightly  entered  into,  bring  joy  and  inspiration 
into  our  lives  and  lead  to  success,  and  which,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  disregarded  or  wrongly  interpreted,  bring  equally 
sorrow  and  discouragement,  and  lead  to  failure? 

GETTING   THE  BEST  OUT  OF  LIFE  THROUGH  THE 
PERSONAL  RELATION 

Think  what  the  ideal  personal  relation  between  a  father 
and  son  may  mean  to  both.  Some  of  us  have  known  such 
contact.  Our  lives  have  been  fuller  and  richer  as  a  result, 
freer  from  sin  and  sorrow.  Others  of  us  know  from 
bitter  experience  what  the  absence  of  this  relationship  has 
involved. 

How  helpful  to  a  student  is  such  a  friendly  association 
with  some  professor  who  commands  his  confidence,  respect, 
and  regard,  and  who  is  interested  in  his  college  work,  not 
for  itself  alone,  but  quite  as  much  because  of  its  bearing 
on  his  future  life's  usefulness. 

What  would  college  life  be  without  the  personal  relation- 
ships which  are  formed  during  its  happy  days  and  often 
continued  close  and  intimate  through  life? 

Can  you  imagine  a  successful  football  team  composed  of 
strangers,  having  no  points  of  contact,  no  sympathy  with 
one  another,  no  common  cause  inspiring  them  to  strive 
for  victory?  Team-play,  the  support  of  one  player  by 
another,  would  be  well-nigh  impossible. 

Even  in  the  army,  where  formerly  the  man  who  had 
become  the  most  perfect  machine  was  regarded  as  the  best 
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soldier,  it  is  coming  to  be  accepted  that  in  addition  to  being 
obedient  and  subject  to  discipline,  the  man  who  thinks, 
who  is  capable  of  acting  on  his  judgment  when  occasion 
arises,  who  is  bound  to  his  fellow-soldiers  and  his  officers 
by  personal  friendliness,  admiration,  and  respect,  is  a  far 
more  efficient  soldier. 

And  whereas,  formerly,  particularly  in  the  armies  of 
Europe,  privates  were  not  allowed  to  have  any  personal 
association  or  contact  with  their  officers,  we  hear  that  in 
the  present  war  a  spirit  of  comradeship  is  developed  by 
the  officers  with  then*  men  off  duty,  which  personal  rela- 
tionship is  building  up  rather  than  weakening  the  morale 
of  the  armies.  What  is  true  as  to  the  relationships  which 
I  have  mentioned  is  equally  true  in  industrial  relations, 
and  personal  contact  is  as  vital  and  as  necessary  there  as 
in  any  other  department  of  life. 

How  INDUSTRY  HAS  GROWN  AWAY  FROM  THE  PERSONAL 
RELATIONS  BETWEEN  EMPLOYERS  AND  EMPLOYED 

Let  us  trace  briefly  the  history  of  the  development  of 
industry,  that  we  may  see  where  this  personal  relationship 
is  present,  where  absent,  and  what  is  the  effect  of  its  pres- 
ence or  absence. 

Industry  in  its  earliest  forms  was  as  simple  as  it  is  com- 
plex to-day. 

The  man  who  provided  the  capital  was  frequently  the 
director,  president,  general  manager,  and  superintendent 
of  the  enterprise,  and  in  some  instances  actually  worked 
with  his  employees.  These  latter  were  few  in  number. 
They  were  usually  born  and  brought  up  in  the  same  com- 
munity with  their  employer,  his  companions  in  school-days, 
his  friends  and  neighbors,  often  calling  him,  as  he  did  them, 
by  then:  first  names. 

There  was  daily  contact  between  employer  and  employee, 
and  naturally  if  any  questions  or  causes  for  complaint 
arose  on  either  side,  they  were  taken  up  at  the  next  chance 
meeting  and  adjusted. 
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Next  came  the  partnership,  a  development  necessary 
because  more  capital  was  required  than  a  single  individual 
cared  to  or  was  able  to  provide.  Two  or  more  partners 
were  thus  associated  together,  but  otherwise  the  situation 
was  not  materially  different  from  that  just  described,  ex- 
cept that  more  employees  were  required. 

With  the  invention  of  the  steam-engine,  and  its  applica- 
tion to  railroads,  which  quickly  began  to  make  their  way 
over  the  face  of  the  earth;  with  the  development  of  the 
steamboat,  replacing  to  so  large  an  extent  the  old  sailing- 
vessels  and  making  possible  the  regular  and  frequent  trans- 
portation of  the  products  of  the  soil  and  of  industry  from 
one  part  of  the  world  to  another;  with  the  perfecting  of 
the  telegraph,  cable,  and  telephone — there  came  the  need 
for  larger  aggregations  of  capital  in  order  to  carry  on  the 
ever-expanding  industries  that  were  required  to  keep  pace 
with  this  growth. 

This  led  to  the  development  of  the  corporation, .  the 
capital  for  which  was  supplied  in  larger  or  smaller  amounts 
by  few  or  many  individuals,  thus  making  possible  almost 
indefinite  financial  expansion.  And  this  form  of  business 
has  continued  to  grow,  as  commerce  and  industry  have 
become  not  only  national  but  international  and  world- 
wide in  their  extent,  until  we  have  to-day  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  with  its  120,000  stockholders  and 
its  260,000  employees. 

It  stands  to  reason  that  corporations  of  such  magnitude 
have  necessarily  become  highly  specialized. 

The  responsibility  of  an  individual  stockholder  in  a  cor- 
poration is,  of  course,  in  proportion  to  his  interest,  but  the 
function  of  the  stockholders  in  general  consists  in  casting 
their  votes  each  year  for  the  election  of  directors  to  repre- 
sent their  interests. 

The  directors  in  turn  are  charged  with  the  general  re- 
sponsibility of  developing  the  policies  of  the  corporation, 
some  of  which  are  matured  by  the  officers,  of  selecting  its 
officers,  and  of  seeing  to  it  that  the  corporation  is  properly 
managed. 
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The  officers,  as  the  executives  of  the  company,  carry  out 
the  company's  policies,  and  are  charged  with  the  actual 
operation  of  the  company  and  the  employment  of  labor. 

As  we  contrast  this  gigantic  organization  with  the  simple 
form  of  industrial  organization  first  described,  it  is  at  once 
apparent  that  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case  the  man  who 
supplies  the  money  seldom,  if  ever,  comes  in  contact  with 
the  man  who  supplies  the  labor. 

Here  we  note  a  marked  and  serious  change.  While 
deplorable,  this  situation  is  practically  inevitable.  Fre- 
quently the  industry  in  which  a  stockholder  has  invested  his 
capital  is  located  in  a  far-distant  city.  Not  only  this,  but 
often  investments  are  made  in  corporations  which  conduct 
business  in  other  countries  almost  at  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

As  a  result  of  this  lack  of  contact  between  labor  and 
capital,  the  personal  relationship  has  disappeared,  and 
gradually  a  great  gulf  has  grown  up  between  the  two, 
which  is  ever  widening. 

It  is  regrettably  true  that  there  are  capitalists  who 
regard  labor  as  their  legitimate  prey,  from  whom  they  are 
justified  in  getting  all  they  can  for  as  little  as  may  be.  It 
is  also  true  that  on  the  part  of  labor  there  has  been  a  grow- 
ing feeling  that  it  was  justified  in  wresting  everything 
possible  from  capital. 

So  these  two  great  forces  have  come  too  often  to  think 
that  their  interests  are  antagonistic,  and  have  worked 
against  each  other,  each  alone  seeking  to  promote  its  own 
selfish  ends.  This  has  resulted  in  the  strike,  the  lockout, 
and  the  various  incidents  of  industrial  warfare  so  regret- 
tably common  in  this  day,  and  apparently  on  the  increase. 

STRIKES,  AND  THEIR  GREAT  COST  TO  LABOR,  TO  CAPITAL, 
AND  TO  THE  PUBLIC 

Reports  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
show  that  for  the  first  eleven  months  of  1916  there  were 
3,134  strikes  and  lockouts  in  the  industries  of  this  country, 
as  against  only  1,147  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1915, 
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These  industrial  conflicts  have,  in  some  instances,  come 
to  be  little  short  of  civil  war;  vast  sums  of  money  have 
been  lost  by  both  sides,  untold  hardship  and  misery  have 
followed  in  their  wake. 

The  New  York  City  street  railroad  strike  of  last  summer 
is  estimated  to  have  cost  the  companies  some  four  millions 
of  dollars,  not  to  mention  the  loss  in  wages  borne  by  the 
employees  or  the  losses  sustained  by  the  public. 

Last  summer  400,000  railroad  men,  constituting  the  four 
brotherhoods,  voted  in  favor  of  a  strike  on  225  American 
railroads.  If  the  average  pay  of  these  men  had  been  only 
$2.50  a  day,  which  is  considerably  lower  than  the  fact, 
such  a  strike  would  have  meant  a  daily  loss  in  wages  of 
a  million  dollars,  not  taking  into  account  the  far  greater 
loss  to  business  and  the  inevitable  inconvenience  and  dis- 
tress which  would  have  been  brought,  directly  or  in- 
directly, to  the  doors  of  the  entire  population. 

I  have  not  had  access  to  data  showing  the  cost  to  this 
country  of  strikes  and  lockouts.  However,  the  following 
quotation  from  a  recent  address  made  by  Mr.  Frank  A. 
Vanderlip,  president  of  the  National  City  Bank  of  New 
York,  throws  light  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Vanderlip  said: 

The  cost  of  the  recent  garment  workers'  strike  in  New  York  City 
has  been  estimated  to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  fifty  million  dollars. 

The  last  anthracite  coal  strike  in  the  short  course  of  five  months 
caused  a  loss  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  million  dollars  to  employers 
and  employees  in  the  community. 

I  have  seen  the  statement  that  in  a  single  year  the  losses  that  could 
be  attributed  to  labor  disturbances  in  this  country  total  more  than  a 
billion  dollars. 

These  are  extraordinary  figures,  and  though  some  of 
them  are  doubtless  merely  estimates,  they  serve  to  show 
what  enormous  proportions  the  industrial  problem  has 
assumed,  and  how  serious  and  vital  a  question  it  has 
become. 

May  I  add  that,  almost  beyond  belief  as  these  figures  are, 
they  do  not  include  those  terrible  mental  and  moral  losses 
growing  out  of  struggle  and  conflict,  nor  do  they  take 
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account  of  the  depleted  bank  balances  of  the  workers,  and 
the  hunger,  suffering,  and  distress  which  extend  into  the 
homes  and  which  touch  the  lives  not  only  of  those  immedi- 
ately, concerned,  but  of  tens  of  thousands  of  innocent 
women  and  children. 

What  I  have  said  leads  me  to  advance  two  ideas,  both  <•  " 
which  I  believe  to  be  profoundly  true,  but  which  have  re- 
ceived far  too  limited  consideration. 

The  first  is  that  labor  and  capital  are  naturally  partners,  not  enemies. 

The  second,  that  the  personal  relation  in  industry  entered  into  in  the 
right  spirit  gives  the  greatest  promise  of  bridging  the  yawning  chasm 
which  has  opened  up  between  employer  and  employee. 

MISTAKEN  POINTS  OF  VIEW  DUE  TO  THE  ABSENCE  OF  THE 
PERSONAL  RELATION 

The  mistaken  point  of  view  in  regard  to  the  relation 
between  labor  and  capital  exists  on  the  part  of  both  labor 
and  capital,  as  well  as  among  the  interested  and  disin- 
terested public. 

Too  often  capital  regards  labor  merely  as  a  commodity 
to  be  bought  and  sold,  while  labor  not  infrequently  regards 
capital  as  money  personified  in  the  soulless  corporation. 

It  might  seem  that,  technically  speaking,  both  of  these 
definitions  could  be  justified,  but  they  are  far  from  being 
comprehensive  and  adequate.  For  both  labor  and  capital 
are  men — men  with  muscle  and  men  with  money.  Both 
are  human  beings  and  the  industrial  problem  is  a  great 
human  problem. 

This  is  one  of  the  first  things  we  need  to  recognize,  and 
it  is  just  because  human  nature  is  involved  in  this  problem 
that  it  is  so  intricate  and  difficult  to  solve. 

The  popular  impression  that  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
case  labor  and  capital  are  two  great  contending  forces 
arrayed  against  each  other,  each  striving  to  gain  the 
upper  hand  through  force,  each  feeling  that  it  must  arm 
itself  in  order  to  secure  from  the  other  its  rights  and  its 
just  dues,  is  even  more  unfortunate  than  it  is  untrue. 
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I  cannot  believe  that  labor  and  capital  are  necessarily 
enemies.  I  cannot  believe  that  the  success  of  one  must 
depend  upon  the  failure  or  lack  of  success  of  the  other. 
Far  from  being  enemies,  these  two  factors  must  necessarily 
be  partners. 

Surely  their  interests  are  common  interests;  the  per- 
manent well-being  of  neither  can  be  secured  unless  the 
other  also  is  considered,  nor  can  either  attain  the  fullest 
possibilities  of  development  which  lie  before  both  unless 
they  go  hand  in  hand. 

Only  when  the  industrial  problem  is  approached  from 
the  point  of  view  of  a  firm  belief  in  this  doctrine  is  there 
any  hope  of  bringing  about  closer,  more  healthful,  and 
mutually  advantageous  relations  between  these  two  forces. 

NECESSITY  FOR  CONTACT  BETWEEN  LABOR  AND  CAPITAL 

If,  therefore,  my  first  statement  is  true,  namely,  that 
labor  and  capital  are  partners,  then  certain  things  must 
follow.  They  must  have  contact.  This  standing  aloof 
one  from  the  other  must  end. 

Partners  know  each  other,  they  rub  elbows,  sit  around 
the  same  table,  come  to  understand  each  other's  point  of 
view.  Respect  grows  in  the  heart  of  each  for  the  other, 
confidence  is  developed,  and  they  come  to  realize  that  they 
are  working  with  a  common  interest  for  a  common  result. 

But  this  attitude,  this  relationship,  is  the  personal  rela- 
tion in  industry.  Nothing  else  will  take  its  place,  nothing 
else  will  bridge  the  chasm  of  distrust  and  hatred. 

It  is  the  recognition  of  the  brotherhood  of  man,  of  the 
principle  of  trying  to  put  yourself  in  the  other  man's  place, 
of  endeavoring  to  see  things  from  his  point  of  view.  The 
old  saying  that  honesty  is  the  best  policy  is  often  scoffed 
at  and  pronounced  unpractical,  but  there  never  was  a 
truer  sajdng.  Honesty  is  the  best  policy. 

You  may  be  able  to  deceive  a  man  once  or  twice,  or,  if 
he  is  exceptionally  gullible,  half  a  dozen  times,  but  you 
cannot  deceive  him  indefinitely.  You  may  be  able  to 
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deceive  a  number  of  people  sometimes,  but  you  cannot 
deceive  all  of  the  people  with  whom  you  have  business 
dealings  all  of  the  time.  You  may  be  able  to  make  a  con- 
tract which  gives  you  an  unfair  advantage  of  the  other  man, 
but  the  chances  are  that  you  cannot  do  it  twice. 

From  a  purely  cold-blooded  business  point  of  view, 
honesty  is  the  best  policy.  Likewise  do  I  say  that  to 
treat  the  other  man  as  you  would  have  him  treat  you  is 
an  equally  fundamental  business  principle. 

This  does  not  mean  that  you  should  surrender  your 
rights  or  neglect  to  avail  of  your  opportunities.  It  simply 
means  that  in  the  game  of  business  the  same  rules  of 
sportsmanship  should  prevail  as  in  a  boxing-bout,  in  a 
match  of  golf,  or  a  football  game. 

Play  fair  and  observe  the  rules.  Let  the  contest  be 
clean,  gentlemanly,  sportsmanlike,  a  contest  always  having 
regard  for  the  rights  of  the  other  man. 

How  PERSONAL  RELATIONS  CAN  BE  ESTABLISHED  IN  BIG 

BUSINESS 

Assuming,  then,  that  the  personal  relation  is  a  vital 
factor  in  successful  industrial  life,  but  recognizing  the 
impossibility  in  this  day  of  big  business  of  reproducing 
it  as  it  existed  between  employer  and  employee  in  the 
early  days  of  industrial  development,  how  can  a  like  result 
be  brought  about,  how  can  personal  contact  be  established? 

Granting  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  stockholders  of  a 
great  corporation,  because  of  their  number,  because  of 
their  geographic  relations,  to  come  into  frequent  or  even 
semi-occasional  contact  with  their  partners,  the  employees 
of  a  company,  and  that  the  situation  is  much  the  same  with 
the  directors,  at  least  it  is  possible,  and  must  be  made 
increasingly  so,  for  the  leading  representatives  of  the 
stockholders  and  directors,  namely,  the  officers  of  a  cor- 
poration, to  have  such  contact  with  the  employees,  special 
officers  being  appointed  for  that  purpose  alone  if  necessary. 
Because  of  the  vast  numbers  of  employees  in  many  a  com- 
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pany,  even  this  is  difficult  and  altogether  too  infrequent 
to-day 

As  the  officers  of  our  great  corporations  come  to  see 
more  and  more  that  the  problem  of  understanding  their 
employees  and  being  understood  by  them  is  a  vital  problem, 
one  of  the  most  important  with  which  the  management 
is  confronted,  they  will  be  convinced  not  only  of  the  wisdom 
of  devoting  far  more  time  to  such  contact,  but  of  the 
desirability  and  the  advantage  to  themselves,  and  to  the 
employees  as  well  as  to  the  company,  of  such  closer  rela- 
tion and  intimate  conference  in  regard  to  matters  of  com- 
mon interest  and  concern. 

If  we  look  into  our  own  experience,  we  find  that  the 
misunderstandings  which  we  have  had  with  other  men 
have  been  largely  the  result  of  lack  of  contact.  We  have 
not  seen  eye  to  eye. 

Men  cannot  sit  around  a  table  together  for  a  few  hours 
or  several  days,  perhaps,  and  talk  about  matters  of  common 
interest,  with  points  of  view  however  diverse,  with  what- 
ever of  understanding  and  distrust,  without  coming  to 
see  that  after  all  there  is  much  of  good  in  the  worst  of  us, 
and  not  so  much  of  bad  in  most  of  us  as  the  rest  of  us  have 
sometimes  assumed. 

PERSONAL  EXPERIENCES  IN  COLORADO 

But  some  one  says:  "We  grant  the  desirability  of  the 
personal  relation  in  industry.  Theoretically  we  accept 
your  suggestion  as  to  how  this  theory  can  be  put  into 
practice  in  the  industrial  life  of  to-day,  but,  practically,  will 
it  work?" 

I  can  best  answer  this  question  by  saying  that  such  a 
program  has  been  put  into  operation  in  a  certain  coal 
company  in  Colorado,  in  which  my  father  and  I  are  inter- 
ested and  of  which  I  am  a  director. 

If  you  will  pardon  a  personal  reference,  may  I  say  that 
when  I  visited  Colorado,  some  eighteen  months  ago,  I  had 
the  opportunity  of  talking  personally  with  hundreds,  if 
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not  thousands,  of  the  employees  of  that  company.  These 
men,  and  many  of  the  people  of  Colorado,  had  formed  their 
opinion  of  any  one  bearing  the  name  of  Rockefeller  from 
what  they  had  read  and  heard.  Because  of  certain  indus- 
trial disturbances  which  had  developed  in  the  state,  bitter- 
ness and  hatred  had  existed  to  a  high  degree. 

As  I  went  from  camp  to  camp  I  talked  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  men  individually  and  privately.  I  went 
into  the  men's  homes,  talked  with  their  wives  and  children, 
visited  their  schools,  their  places  of  amusement,  their  bath- 
houses, and  had  just  such  friendly  relations  with  them  as 
any  man  going  among  them  would  have  had. 

Frequently  I  found  points  of  difference  between  the  men 
and  the  officers,  but  in  no  single  instance  were  the  men,  as 
I  met  them,  other  than  friendly,  frank,  and  perfectly  willing 
to  discuss  with  me,  as  I  was  glad  to  discuss  with  them,  any 
matters  they  chose  to  bring  up. 

It  often  occurred  that  there  was  justice  in  the  points 
which  they  raised,  and  their  requests  were  acted  upon 
favorably  by  the  officers.  Also  frequently  situations  were 
presented  in  which  it  was  impossible  for  the  company  to 
meet  the  views  of  the  employees.  But  never  was  a  subject 
dismissed  until,  if  unable  myself  to  make  the  situation 
clear,  the  highest  officials  of  the  company  were  called  in 
to  explain  to  the  employee  with  the  utmost  fullness  and 
detail  the  reasons  why  the  thing  suggested  was  impossible. 

No  matter  presented  was  left  without  having  been  settled 
in  accordance  with  the  request  of  the  employee,  or,  in  the 
event  of  that  being  impossible,  without  his  having  been 
fully  convinced  that  the  position  of  the  company  was  just 
and  right  and  in  the  common  interest. 

This  personal  contact  with  the  employees  of  the  com- 
pany led  to  the  establishment  of  mutual  confidence  and 
trust,  and  to  the  acceptance  on  their  part  of  the  premise 
that  they  and  we  were  partners. 

The  men  generally  came  to  see  that  the  man  about  whom 
they  had  heard  was  very  different  from  the  man  whom 
they  had  met  in  their  homes  and  at  their  work.  While 
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they  distrusted  the  former,  they  believed  in  the  latter. 
Before  I  left  Colorado,  a  plan  of  industrial  representation, 
providing  for  close  personal  contact  between  the  duly 
elected  representatives  of  the  men  and  the  officers  of  the 
company,  was  worked  out  and  adopted  by  a  large  majority 
vote  of  the  employees. 

I  will  not  take  your  time  to  describe  this  plan,  but  in 
substance  it  aims  to  provide  a  means  whereby  the  employees 
of  the  company  should  appoint  from  their  own  number  as 
their  representatives  men  who  are  working  side  by  side 
with  them,  to  meet  as  often  as  may  be  with  the  officers  of 
the  corporation,  sometimes  in  general  assembly,  where 
open  discussions  are  participated  in  and  any  matters  of 
mutual  interest  suggested  and  discussed;  more  frequently 
in  committees  composed  of  an  equal  number  of  employees 
and  officers,  which  committees  deal  with  every  phase  of 
the  men's  lives — their  working  and  living  conditions,  their 
homes,  their  recreation,  their  religion,  and  the  education 
and  well-being  of  their  children. 

In  brief,  the  plan  embodies  an  effort  to  reproduce  in  so 
far  as  is  possible  the  earlier  contact  between  owner  and 
employee. 

I  do  not  venture  to  make  any  prediction  as  to  the  ulti- 
mate success  of  the  plan.  Two  interesting  side-lights,  how- 
ever, may  be  mentioned. 

The  first  is  that  whereas  the  plan  itself  and  an  agreement 
covering  working  and  living  conditions  was  adopted  by  the 
coal-miners  employed  by  this  company  some  fifteen  months 
ago,  since  that  time  the  same  plan  and  agreement,  adapted 
to  the  particular  requirements  of  the  steel-workers,  and  also 
of  the  iron-miners  employed  by  the  company,  has  been 
adopted  by  both. 

The  second,  while  the  company  has  reopened  a  number 
of  mines  formerly  idle,  and  is  now  working  quite  to  the 
limit  of  its  capacity  in  the  production  of  coal,  it  has  all  the 
labor  at  its  various  mines  which  it  requires,  and  that,  too, 
without  having  made  any  special  effort  to  attract  labor  to 
its  recently  reopened  mining  camps. 
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At  the  same  time,  other  coal  companies  in  the  state  of 
Colorado,  as  well  as  generally  those  throughout  the  United 
States,  are  understood  to  be  having  difficulty  in  securing 
an  adequate  supply  of  labor. 

But  there  is  a  further  reason  why  the  personal  relation 
in  industry  is  of  such  vital  importance,  and  that  is  in  order 
that  the  attitude  and  purpose  of  the  owners  and  directors  of 
a  company  may  be  rightly  understood  by  and  interpreted 
to  their  partners,  the  employees,  and  vice  versa;  also  that  all 
grievances  may  be  taken  up  and  adjusted  as  they  arise. 

SIDE-LIGHTS  ON  THE  WORKING  OF  THE  COLORADO 
INDUSTRIAL  PLAN 

How  true  it  is  that  when  some  petty  representative  of 
a  great  corporation  makes  a  sharp  trade  with  a  customer 
the  customer  at  once  says:  " Obviously,  the  president  of 
this  corporation  is  a  dishonest  and  unscrupulous  man.  It 
must  be  that  he  has  directed  his  agents  to  pursue  these 
sharp  and  crooked  practices." 

However  high-minded  the  owners  or  directors  of  a  com- 
pany may  be,  it  is  of  the  utmost  difficulty  to  guard  against 
such  practices  on  the  part  of  an  occasional  representative. 
But  it  is  obviously  just  as  unfair  on  such  grounds  to  main- 
tain that  the  owners  and  managers  are  unjust  and  crooked 
in  their  business  methods  as  it  would  be  to  say  that  the 
whole  tree  was  bad  simply  because  one  apple  on  it  had 
spots  or  imperfections. 

The  employee  in  any  corporation  must  form  his  opinion 
of  the  owners  and  directors  of  the  corporation  from  the 
petty  officer  or  foreman  with  whom  he  has  personal  con- 
tact. Too  often  these  men,  not  infrequently  promoted 
from  the  ranks,  become  overbearing  and  arrogant  in  their 
treatment  of  those  under  them. 

This  very  naturally  is  as  irritating  and  unjust  to  the 
employee  as  it  is  distressing  to  the  company,  and  it  is  at 
this  point  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  where 
grievances  arise. 
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The  Colorado  Industrial  Plan  to  which  I  have  referred 
has  been  so  drawn  as  to  guard  against  the  exercise  of 
arrogance  or  oppression,  by  providing  various  channels 
through  which  the  employee  with  a  grievance  can  at  once 
secure  a  sympathetic  and  friendly  hearing,  carrying  his 
difficulty  to  the  president's  ear,  if  necessary. 

The  foreman  who  knows  that  any  arbitrary  or  unjust 
action  on  his  part  may  be  reviewed  by  his  superior  officers 
is  very  much  more  careful  in  his  treatment  of  his  men, 
always  wanting  to  avoid  having  his  decisions  reversed. 

If  a  slight  scratch  made  on  the  finger  with  a  rusty  nail 
is  immediately  cleansed  with  an  antiseptic  wash,  it  heals 
at  once.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  poison  which  has  been 
introduced  is  allowed  to  remain,  soon  inflammation  sets 
in,  the  disorder  spreads,  and  serious  menace  to  life  may 
result. 

And  so  it  is  with  the  petty  grievance.  If  it  is  dealt  with 
sympathetically  and  justly,  immediately  it  is  made  known, 
peace,  harmony,  and  good-will  are  readily  maintained. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  indifference  is  shown  and  lack  of 
sympathy,  the  grievance  is  nursed  and  from  it  grows  the 
industrial  disorders  which  later  become  so  acute  and 
difficult  to  heal. 

An  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  much  more  than  a 
pound  of  cure.  In  no  place  is  this  saying  truer  than  in 
dealing  with  human  nature. 

If  I  were  to  sum  up  in  a  few  words  what  I  have  been 
endeavoring  to  say  to  you  in  regard  to  the  personal  rela- 
tion in  industry,  I  should  say,  apply  the  Golden  Rule. 

APPLICATION  OF  THE  GOLDEN  RULE  TO  INDUSTRY 

Every  human  being  responds  more  quickly  to  love  and 
sympathy  than  to  the  exercise  of  authority  and  the  display 
of  distrust. 

If  in  the  days  to  come,  as  you  have  to  do  with  labor, 
you  will  put  yourself  in  the  other  man's  place  and  govern 
your  actions  by  what  you  wish  done  to  you,  were  you  the 
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employee  instead  of  the  employer,  the  problem  of  the 
establishment  of  the  personal  relation  in  industry  will  be 
largely  solved,  strife  and  discord  as  between  labor  and 
capital  will  give  place  to  co-operation  and  harmony,  the 
interests  of  both  will  be  greatly  furthered,  the  public  will 
be  better  served,  and  through  the  establishment  of  indus- 
trial peace  a  great  stride  will  have  been  taken  toward  the 
establishment  of  peace  among  nations. 


THE   DIFFICULT  ART  OF  GETTING1 
JOHN  D.  ROCKEFELLER 

Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller  (1839-  )  is  so  well  known  as  the  Standard 
Oil  magnate  and  for  his  interest  in  the  advancement  of  education  through 
his  munificent  gifts  that  he  cannot  but  grip  the  imagination  of  the  college 
student  by  the  romantic  aspect  of  his  achievement.  At  the  same  time  the 
student  will  apply  to  this  achievement  his  habit  of  critical  analysis,  asking: 
What  made  him  the  great  success  in  business?  What  manner  of  man  is  he? 
He  may  also  ask,  if  he  is  well  read  in  the  history  of  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany: Are  not  his  methods  in  business  giving  way  to  something  more 
enlightened?  Whether  he  is  inclined  to  justify  or  condemn,  he  has  a  human 
interest  in  a  " close-up"  view  of  the  man,  and  will  probably  find  himself 
judging  sympathetically  as  he  appreciates  the  seriousness,  efficiency,  and 
devotion  to  certain  high  principles  which  appear  in  this  account  of  his 
early  business  ventures. 

To  my  father  I  owe  a  great  debt  in  that  he  himself 
trained  me  in  practical  ways.  He  was  engaged  in  different 
enterprises;  he  used  to  tell  me  about  these  things,  explain- 
ing their  significance;  and  he  taught  me  the  principles 
and  methods  of  business.  From  early  boyhood  I  kept  a 
little  book  which  I  remember  I  called  Ledger  A — and  this 
little  volume  is  still  preserved — containing  my  receipts 
and  expenditures,  as  well  as  an  account  of  the  small  sums 
that  I  was  taught  to  give  away  regularly. 

Naturally,  people  of  modest  means  lead  a  closer  family 
life  than  those  who  have  plenty  of  servants  to  do  every- 
thing for  them.  I  count  it  a  blessing  that  I  was  of  the 
former  class.  When  I  was  seven  or  eight  years  old  I 
engaged  in  my  first  business  enterprise  with  the  assistance 
of  my  mother.  I  owned  some  turkeys,  and  she  presented 
me  with  the  curds  from  the  milk  to  feed  them.  I  took 


1  Reprinted  from  Mr.  Rockefeller's  Random  Reminiscences,  by  permission 
of  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 
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care  of  the  birds  myself,  and  sold  them  all  in  business-like 
fashion.  My  receipts  were  all  profit,  as  I  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  expense  account,  and  my  records  were  kept 
as  carefully  as  I  knew  how. 

We  thoroughly  enjoyed  this  little  business  affair,  and 
I  can  still  close  my  eyes  and  distinctly  see  the  gentle  and 
dignified  birds  walking  quietly  along  the  brook  and  through 
the  woods,  cautiously  stealing  the  way  to  their  nests.  To 
this  day  I  enjoy  the  sight  of  a  flock  of  turkeys,  and  never 
miss  an  opportunity  of  studying  them. 

My  mother  was  a  good  deal  of  a  disciplinarian,  and  up- 
held the  standard  of  the  family  with  a  birch  switch  when 
it  showed  a  tendency  to  deteriorate.  Once,  when  I  was 
being  punished  for  some  unfortunate  doings  which  had 
taken  place  in  the  village  school,  I  felt  called  upon  to  ex- 
plain, after  the  whipping  had  begun,  that  I  was  innocent 
of  the  charge. 

"Never  mind,"  said  my  mother,  "we  have  started  in 
on  this  whipping,  and  it  will  do  for  the  next  time."  This 
attitude  was  maintained  to  its  final  conclusion  in  many 
ways.  One  night,  I  remember,  we  boys  could  not  resist 
the  temptation  to  go  skating  in  the  moonlight,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  we  had  been  expressly  forbidden  to 
skate  at  night.  Almost  before  we  got  fairly  started  we 
heard  a  cry  for  help,  and  found  a  neighbor,  who  had  broken 
through  the  ice,  was  in  danger  of  drowning.  By  pushing 
a  pole  to  him  we  succeeded  in  fishing  him  out  and  restored 
him  safe  and  sound  to  his  grateful  family.  As  we  were 
not  generally  expected  to  save  a  man's  life  every  time  we 
skated,  my  brother  William  and  I  felt  that  there  were 
mitigating  circumstances  connected  with  this  particular 
disobedience  which  might  be  taken  into  account  in  the 
final  judgment,  but  this  idea  proved  to  be  erroneous. 

STARTING  AT  WORK 

Although  the  plan  had  been  to  send  me  to  college,  it 
seemed  best  at  sixteen  that  I  should  leave  the  high-school 
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in  which  I  had  nearly  completed  the  course  and  go  into  a 
commercial  college  in  Cleveland  for  a  few  months.  They 
taught  bookkeeping  and  some  of  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  commercial  transactions.  This  training,  though  it 
lasted  only  a  few  months,  was  very  valuable  to  me.  But 
how  to  get  a  job — that  was  the  question.  I  tramped  the 
streets  for  days  and  weeks,  asking  merchants  and  store- 
keepers if  they  didn't  want  a  boy;  but  the  offer  of  my 
services  met  with  little  appreciation.  No  one  wanted  a 
boy,  and  very  few  showed  any  overwhelming  anxiety  to 
talk  with  me  on  the  subject.  At  last  one  man  on  the 
Cleveland  docks  told  me  that  I  might  come  back  after  the 
noonday  meal.  I  was  elated;  it  now  seemed  that  I  might 
get  a  start. 

I  was  in  a  fever  of  anxiety  lest  I  should  lose  this  one 
opportunity  that  I  had  unearthed.  When  finally,  at  what 
seemed  to  me  the  time,  I  presented  myself  to  my  would-be 
employer — 

"We  will  give  you  a  chance,"  he  said,  but  not  a  word 
passed  between  us  about  pay.  This  was  September  26, 
1855.  I  joyfully  went  to  work.  The  name  of  the  firm  was 
Hewitt  &  Tuttle. 

In  beginning  the  work  I  had  some  advantages.  My 
father's  training,  as  I  have  said,  was  practical,  the  course 
at  the  commercial  college  had  taught  me  the  rudiments  of 
business,  and  I  thus  had  a  groundwork  to  build  upon.  I 
was  fortunate,  also,  in  working  under  the  supervision  of 
the  bookkeeper,  who  was  a  fine  disciplinarian  and  well 
disposed  toward  me. 

When  January,  1856,  arrived  Mr.  Tuttle  presented  me 
with  $50  for  three  months'  work,  which  was  no  doubt  all 
that  I  was  worth,  and  it  was  entirely  satisfactory. 

For  the  next  year,  with  $25  a  month,  I  kept  my  position, 
learning  the  details  and  clerical  work  connected  with  such 
a  business.  It  was  a  wholesale  produce  commission  and 
forwarding  concern,  my  department  being  particularly  the 
office  duties.  Just  above  me  was  the  bookkeeper  for  the 
house,  and  he  received  $2,000  a  year  salary  in  lieu  of  his 

12 
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share  of  the  profits  of  the  firm  of  which  he  was  a  member. 
At  the  end  of  the  first  fiscal  year,  when  he  left,  I  assumed 
his  clerical  and  bookkeeping  work,  for  which  I  received  the 
salary  of  $500. 

As  I  look  back  upon  this  term  of  business  apprenticeship 
I  can  see  that  its  influence  was  vitally  important  in  its 
relation  to  what  came  after. 

To  begin  with,  my  work  was  done  in  the  office  of  the 
firm  itself.  I  was  almost  always  present  when  they  talked 
of  their  affairs,  laid  out  their  plans,  and  decided  upon  a 
course  of  action.  I  thus  had  an  advantage  over  other  boys 
of  my  age  who  were  quicker  and  who  could  figure  and 
write  better  than  I.  The  firm  conducted  a  business  with 
so  many  ramifications  that  this  education  was  quite  exten- 
sive. They  owned  dwelling-houses,  warehouses,  and  build- 
ings which  were  rented  for  offices  and  a  variety  of  uses,  and 
I  had  to  collect  the  rents.  They  shipped  by  rail,  canal, 
and  lake.  There  were  many  different  kinds  of  negotiations 
and  transactions  going  on,  and  with  all  these  I  was  in  close 
touch. 

Thus  it  happened  that  my  duties  were  vastly  more  inter- 
esting than  those  of  an  office-boy  in  a  large  house  to-day. 
I  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  work.  Gradually  the  auditing  of 
accounts  was  left  in  my  hands.  All  the  bills  were  first 
passed  upon  by  me,  and  I  took  this  duty  very  seriously. 

One  day,  I  remember,  I  was  in  a  neighbor's  office,  when 
the  local  plumber  presented  himself  with  a  bill  about  a 
yard  long.  This  neighbor  was  one  of  those  very  busy  men. 
He  was  connected  with  what  seemed  to  me  an  unlimited 
number  of  enterprises.  He  merely  glanced  at  this  tiresome 
bill,  turned  to  the  bookkeeper,  and  said: 

"Please  pay  this  bill." 

As  I  was  studying  the  same  plumber's  bills  in  great 
detail,  checking  every  item,  if  only  for  a  few  cents,  and 
finding  it  to  be  greatly  to  the  firm's  interest  to  do  so,  this 
casual  way  of  conducting  affairs  did  not  appeal  to  me.  I 
had  trained  myself  to  the  point  of  view  doubtless  held  by 
many  young  men  in  business  to-day,  that  my  check  on  a 
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bill  was  the  executive  act  which  released  my  employer's 
money  from  the  till  and  was  attended  with  more  responsi- 
bility than  the  spending  of  my  own  funds.  I  made  up 
my  mind  that  such  business  methods  could  not  succeed. 

Passing  bills,  collecting  rents,  adjusting  claims,  and 
work  of  this  kind  brought  me  in  association  with  a  great 
variety  of  people.  I  had  to  learn  how  to  get  on  with  all 
these  different  classes,  and  still  keep  the  relations  between 
them  and  the  house  pleasant.  One  particular  kind  of 
negotiation  came  to  me  which  took  all  the  skill  I  could 
master  to  bring  to  a  successful  end. 

We  would  receive,  for  example,  a  shipment  of  marble 
from  Vermont  to  Cleveland.  This  involved  handling  by 
railroad,  canal,  and  lake  boats.  The  cost  of  losses  or 
damage  had  to  be  somehow  fixed  between  these  three 
different  carriers,  and  it  taxed  all  the  ingenuity  of  a  boy 
of  seventeen  to  work  out  this  problem  to  the  satisfaction  of 
all  concerned,  including  my  employers.  But  I  thought  the 
task  no  hardship,  and  so  far  as  I  can  remember  I  never 
had  any  disagreement  of  moment  with  any  of  these  trans- 
portation interests.  This  experience  in  conducting  all 
sorts  of  transactions  at  such  an  impressionable  age,  with 
the  helping  hand  of  my  superiors  to  fall  back  upon  in 
an  emergency,  was  highly  interesting  to  me.  It  was  my 
first  step  in  learning  the  principle  of  negotiation,  of  which 
I  hope  to  speak  later. 

The  training  that  comes  from  working  for  some  one 
else,  to  whom  we  feel  a  responsibility,  I  am  sure  was  of 
great  value  to  me. 

I  should  estimate  that  the  salaries  of  that  time  were 
far  less  than  half  of  what  is  paid  for  equivalent  positions 
to-day.  The  next  year  I  was  offered  a  salary  of  $700, 
but  thought  I  was  worth  $800.  We  had  not  settled  the 
matter  by  April,  and  as  a  favorable  opportunity  had  pre- 
sented itself  for  carrying  on  the  same  business  on  my  own 
account,  I  resigned  my  position. 

In  those  days,  in  Cleveland,  every  one  knew  almost 
every  one  else  in  town.  Among  the  merchants  was  a 
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young  Englishman  named  M.  B.  Clark,  perhaps  ten  years 
older  than  I,  who  wanted  to  establish  a  business  and  was 
in  search  of  a  partner.  He  had  $2,000  to  contribute  to  the 
firm,  and  wanted  a  partner  who  could  furnish  an  equal 
amount.  This  seemed  a  good  opportunity  for  me.  I  had 
saved  up  $700  or  $800,  but  where  to  get  the  rest  was  a 
problem. 

I  talked  the  matter  over  with  my  father,  who  told  me 
that  he  had  always  intended  to  give  $1,000  to  each  of  his 
children  when  they  reached  twenty-one.  He  said  that  if 
I  wished  to  receive  my  share  at  once,  instead  of  waiting,  he 
would  advance  it  to  me  and  I  could  pay  interest  upon  the 
sum  until  I  was  twenty-one. 

"But,  John,"  he  added,  "the  rate  is  ten." 

At  that  time  10  per  cent,  a  year  interest  was  a  very 
common  rate  for  such  loans.  At  the  banks  the  rate  might 
not  have  been  quite  so  high;  but  of  course  the  financial 
institutions  could  not  supply  all  the  demands,  so  there 
was  much  private  borrowing  at  high  figures.  As  I  needed 
this  money  for  the  partnership,  I  gladly  accepted  my 
father's  offer,  and  so  began  business  as  the  junior  partner 
of  the  new  firm,  which  was  called  Clark  &  Rockefeller. 

It  was  a  great  thing  to  be  my  own  employer.  Mentally 
I  swelled  with  pride — a  partner  in  a  firm  with  $4,000 
capital!  Mr.  Clark  attended  to  the  buying  and  selling, 
and  I  took  charge  of  the  finance  and  the  books.  We  at 
once  began  to  do  a  large  business,  dealing  in  carload  lots 
and  cargoes  of  produce.  Naturally  we  soon  needed  more 
money  to  take  care  of  the  increasing  trade.  There  was 
nothing  to  do  but  to  attempt  to  borrow  from  a  bank. 
But  would  the  bank  lend  to  us? 

THE  FIRST  LOAN 

I  went  to  a  bank  president  whom  I  knew  and  who  knew 
me.  I  remember  perfectly  how  anxious  I  was  to  get  that 
loan  and  to  establish  myself  favorably  with  the  banker. 
This  gentleman  was  T.  ?.  Handy,  a  sweet  and  gentle  old 
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man,  well  known  as  a  high-grade,  beautiful  character. 
For  fifty  years  he  was  interested  in  young  men.  He 
knew  me  as  a  boy  in  the  Cleveland  schools.  I  gave  him 
all  the  particulars  of  our  business,  telling  him  frankly 
about  our  affairs — what  we  wanted  to  use  the  money  for, 
etc.,  etc.  I  waited  for  the  verdict  with  almost  trembling 
eagerness 

"How  much  do  you  want?"  he  said. 

"Two  thousand  dollars." 

"All  right,  Mr.  Rockefeller,  you  can  have  it,"  he  replied. 
"Just  give  me  your  warehouse  receipts;  they're  good 
enough  for  me." 

As  I  left  that  bank  my  elation  can  hardly  be  imagined. 
I  held  up  my  head — think  of  it,  a  bank  had  trusted  me  for 
$2,000!  I  felt  that  I  was  now  a  man  of  importance  in  the 
community. 

For  long  years  after  the  head  of  this  bank  was  a  friend 
indeed;  he  loaned  me  money  when  I  needed  it,  and  I 
needed  it  almost  all  the  time,  and  all  the  money  he  had. 
It  was  a  source  of  gratification  that  later  I  was  able  to  go 
to  him  and  recommend  that  he  should  make  a  certain 
investment  in  Standard  Oil  stock.  He  agreed  that  he 
would  like  to  do  so,  but  he  said  that  the  sum  involved  was 
not  at  the  moment  available,  and  so  at  my  suggestion  I 
turned  banker  for  him,  and  in  the  end  he  took  out  his 
principal  with  a  very  handsome  profit.  It  is  a  pleasure  to 
testify  even  at  this  late  date  to  his  great  kindness  and 
faith  in  me. 

STICKING  TO  BUSINESS  PRINCIPLES 

Mr.  Handy  trusted  me  because  he  believed  we  would 
conduct  our  young  business  on  conservative  and  proper 
lines,  and  I  well  remember  about  this  time  an  example  of 
how  hard  it  is  sometimes  to  live  up  to  what  one  knows  is 
the  right  business  principle.  Not  long  after  our  concern 
was  started,  our  best  customer — that  is,  the  man  who  made 
the  largest  consignments — asked  that  we  should  allow  him 
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to  draw  in  advance  on  current  shipments  before  the  produce 
or  a  bill  of  lading  was  actually  in  hand.  We,  of  course, 
wished  to  oblige  this  important  man,  but  I,  as  the  financial 
member  of  the  firm,  objected,  though  I  feared  we  should 
lose  his  business 

The  situation  seemed  very  serious;  my  partner  was  im- 
patient with  me  for  refusing  to  yield,  and  in  this  dilemma  I 
decided  to  go  personally  to  see  if  I  could  not  induce  our 
customer  to  relent.  I  had  been  unusually  fortunate  when 
I  came  face  to  face  with  men  in  winning  their  friendship, 
and  my  partner's  displeasure  put  me  on  my  mettle.  I  felt 
that  when  I  got  into  touch  with  this  gentleman  I  could 
convince  him  that  what  he  proposed  would  result  in  a  bad 
precedent.  My  reasoning  (in  my  own  mind)  was  logical 
and  convincing.  I  went  to  see  him  and  put  forth  all  the 
arguments  that  I  had  so  carefully  thought  out.  But  he 
stormed  about,  and  in  the  end  I  had  the  further  humilia- 
tion of  confessing  to  my  partner  that  I  had  failed.  I  had 
been  able  to  accomplish  absolutely  nothing. 

Naturally,  he  was  very  much  disturbed  at  the  possi- 
bility of  losing  our  most  valued  connection,  but  I  insisted 
and  we  stuck  to  our  principles  and  refused  to  give  the 
shipper  the  accommodation  he  had  asked.  What  was  our 
surprise  and  gratification  to  find  that  he  continued  his 
relations  with  us  as  though  nothing  had  happened,  and  did 
not  again  refer  to  the  matter.  I  learned  afterward  that 
an  old  country  banker,  named  John  Gardener,  of  Norwalk, 
Ohio,  who  had  much  to  do  with  our  consignor,  was  watch- 
ing this  little  matter  intently,  and  I  have  ever  since  believed 
that  he  originated  the  suggestion  to  tempt  us  to  do  what 
we  stated  we  did  not  do  as  a  test,  and  his  story  about  our 
firm  stand  for  what  we  regarded  as  sound  business  prin- 
ciples did  us  great  good. 

About  this  time  I  began  to  go  out  and  solicit  business — 
a  branch  of  work  I  had  never  before  attempted.  I  under- 
took to  visit  every  person  in  our  part  of  the  country  who 
was  in  any  way  connected  with  the  kind  of  business  that 
we  were  engaged  in,  and  went  pretty  well  over  the  states 
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of  Ohio  and  Indiana.  I  made  up  my  mind  that  I  could  do 
this  best  by  simply  introducing  our  firm  and  not  pressing 
for  immediate  consignments.  I  told  them  that  I  repre- 
sented Clark  &  Rockefeller,  commission  merchants,  and 
that  I  had  no  wish  to  interfere  with  any  connection  that 
they  had  at  present,  but  if  the  opportunity  offered  we  should 
be  glad  to  serve  them,  etc. 

To  our  great  surprise,  business  came  in  upon  us  so  fast 
that  we  hardly  knew  how  to  take  care  of  it,  and  in  the  first 
year  our  sales  amounted  to  half  a  million  dollars. 

Then,  and  indeed  for  many  years  after,  it  seemed  as 
though  there  was  no  end  to  the  money  needed  to  carry  on 
and  develop  the  business.  As  our  successes  began  to  come 
I  seldom  put  my  head  upon  the  pillow  at  night  without 
speaking  a  few  words  to  myself  in  this  wise : 

"Now  a  little  success,  soon  you  will  fall  down,  soon  you 
will  be  overthrown.  Because  you  have  got  a  start  you 
think  you  are  quite  a  merchant ;  look  out,  or  you  will  lose 
your  head;  go  steady."  These  intimate  conversations 
with  myself,  I  am  sure,  had  a  great  influence  on  my  life. 
I  was  afraid  I  could  not  stand  my  prosperity,  and  tried  to 
teach  myself  not  to  get  puffed  up  with  any  foolish  notions. 

My  loans  from  my  father  were  many.  Our  relations  on 
finances  were  a  source  of  some  anxiety  to  me,  and  were  not 
quite  so  humorous  as  they  seem  now  as  I  look  back  at 
them.  Occasionally  he  would  come  to  me  and  say  that  if 
I  needed  money  in  the  business  he  would  be  able  to  loan 
some,  and  as  I  always  needed  capital  I  was  glad  indeed  to 
get  it,  even  at  10  per  cent,  interest.  Just  at  the  moment 
when  I  required  the  money  most  he  was  apt  to  say : 

"My  son,  I  find  I  have  got  to  have  that  money." 

"Of  course,  you  shall  have  it  at  once,"  I  would  answer, 
but  I  knew  that  he  was  testing  me,  and  that  when  I  paid 
him  he  would  hold  the  money  without  its  earning  anything, 
for  a  little  time,  and  then  offer  it  back  later.  I  confess 
that  this  little  discipline  should  have  done  me  good,  and 
perhaps  did,  but  while  I  concealed  it  from  him,  the  truth 
is  I  was  not  particularly  pleased  with  his  application  of 
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tests  to  discover  if  my  financial  ability  was  equal  to  such 
shocks. 

INTEREST  AT  10  PER  CENT. 

These  experiences  with  my  father  remind  me  that  in  the 
early  days  there  was  often  much  discussion  as  to  what 
should  be  paid  for  the  use  of  money.  Many  people  pro- 
tested that  the  rate  of  10  per  cent,  was  outrageous  and  none 
but  a  wicked  man  would  exact  such  a  charge.  I  was 
accustomed  to  argue  that  money  was  worth  what  it  would 
bring — no  one  would  pay  10  per  cent.,  or  5  per  cent.,  or  3 
per  cent,  unless  the  borrower  believed  that  at  this  rate  it 
was  profitable  to  employ  it.  As  I  was  always  the  borrower 
at  that  tune,  I  certainly  did  not  argue  for  paying  more  than 
was  necessary. 

Among  the  most  persistent  and  heated  discussions  I  ever 
had  were  those  with  the  dear  old  lady  who  kept  the  board- 
ing-house where  my  brother  William  and  I  lived  when 
we  were  away  from  home  at  school.  I  used  to  greatly 
enjoy  these  talks,  for  she  was  an  able  woman  and  a  good 
talker,  and  as  she  charged  us  only  a  dollar  a  week  for 
board  and  lodging,  and  fed  us  well,  I  certainly  was  her 
friend.  This  was  about  the  usual  price  for  board  in  the 
small  towns  in  those  days,  where  the  produce  was  raised 
almost  entirely  on  the  place. 

This  estimable  lady  was  violently  opposed  to  loaners 
obtaining  high  rates  of  interest,  and  we  had  frequent  and 
earnest  arguments  on  the  subject.  She  knew  that  I  was 
accustomed  to  make  loans  for  my  father,  and  she  was 
familiar  with  the  rates  secured.  But  all  the  arguments 
in  the  world  did  not  change  the  rate,  and  it  came  down 
only  when  the  supply  of  money  grew  more  plentiful. 

I  have  usually  found  that  important  alterations  in  pub- 
lic opinion  in  regard  to  business  matters  have  been  of  slow 
growth  along  the  lines  of  proved  economic  theory;  very 
rarely  have  improvements  in  these  relationships  come 
about  through  hastily  devised  legislation. 

One  can  hardly  realize  how  difficult  it  was  to  get  capital 
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for  active  business  enterprises  at  that  time.  In  the  country 
farther  west  much  higher  rates  were  paid,  which  applied 
usually  to  personal  loans  on  which  a  business  risk  was  run, 
but  it  shows  how  different  the  conditions  for  young  busi- 
ness men  were  then  than  now. 

A  NIMBLE  BORROWER 

Speaking  of  borrowing  at  the  banks  reminds  me  of  one  of 
the  most  strenuous  financial  efforts  I  ever  made.  We  had 
to  raise  the  money  to  accept  an  offer  for  a  large  business. 
It  required  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars — and 
in  cash — securities  would  not  answer.  I  received  the 
message  at  about  noon  and  had  to  get  off  on  the  three- 
o'clock  train.  I  drove  from  bank  to  bank,  asking  each 
president  or  cashier,  whomever  I  could  find  first,  to  get 
ready  for  me  all  the  funds  he  could  possibly  lay  hands  on. 
I  told  them  I  would  be  back  to  get  the  money  later.  I 
rounded  up  all  of  our  banks  in  the  city,  and  made  a  second 
journey  to  get  the  money,  and  kept  going  until  I  secured 
the  necessary  amount.  With  this  I  was  off  on  the  three- 
o'clock  train,  and  closed  the  transaction.  In  these  early 
days  I  was  a  good  deal  of  a  traveler,  visiting  our  plants, 
making  new  connections,  seeing  people,  arranging  plans 
to  extend  our  business — and  it  often  called  for  very  rapid 
work. 

RAISING  CHURCH  FUNDS 

When  I  was  but  seventeen  or  eighteen  I  was  elected  as 
a  trustee  in  the  church.  It  was  a  mission  branch,  and 
occasionally  I  had  to  hear  members  who  belonged  to  the 
main  body  speak  of  the  mission  as  though  it  were  not  quite 
so  good  as  the  big  mother  church.  This  strengthened  our 
resolve  to  show  them  that  we  could  paddle  our  own  canoe. 

Our  first  church  was  not  a  very  grand  affair,  and  there 
was  a  mortgage  of  $2,000  on  it  which  had  been  a  dispiriting 
influence  for  years. 

The  holder  of  the  mortgage  had  long  demanded  that  he 
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should  be  paid,  but  somehow  even  the  interest  was  barely 
kept  up,  and  the  creditor  finally  threatened  to  sell  us  out. 
As  it  happened,  the  money  had  been  lent  by  a  deacon  in 
the  church,  but  notwithstanding  this  fact,  he  felt  that  he 
should  have  his  money,  and  perhaps  he  really  needed  it. 
Anyhow,  he  proposed  to  take  such  steps  as  were  necessary 
to  get  it.  The  matter  came  to  a  head  one  Sunday  morning, 
when  the  minister  announced  from  the  pulpit  that  the 
$2,000  would  have  to  be  raised  or  we  should  lose  our 
church  building.  I  therefore  found  myself  at  the  door 
of  the  church  as  the  congregation  came  and  went. 

As  each  member  came  by  I  buttonholed  him,  and  got 
him  to  promise  to  give  something  toward  the  extinguishing 
of  that  debt.  I  pleaded  and  urged,  and  almost  threatened. 
As  each  one  promised,  I  put  his  name  and  the  amount 
down  in  my  little  book,  and  continued  to  solicit  from  everv 
possible  subscriber. 

This  campaign  for  raising  the  money,  which  started  that 
morning  after  church,  lasted  for  several  months.  It  was 
a  great  undertaking  to  raise  such  a  sum  of  money  in  small 
amounts  ranging  from  a  few  cents  to  the  more  magnificent 
promises  of  gifts  to  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  or 
fifty  cents  per  week.  The  plan  absorbed  me.  I  contrib- 
uted what  I  could,  and  my  first  ambition  to  earn  more 
money  was  aroused  by  this  and  similar  undertakings  in 
which  I  was  constantly  engaged. 

But  at  last  the  $2,000  was  all  in  hand  and  a  proud  day 
it  was  when  the  debt  was  extinguished.  I  hope  the  mem- 
bers of  the  mother  church  were  properly  humiliated  to  see 
how  far  we  had  gone  beyond  their  expectations,  but  I  do 
not  now  recall  that  they  expressed  the  surprise  that  we 
flattered  ourselves  they  must  have  felt. 

The  begging  experiences  I  had  at  that  time  were  full  of 
interest.  I  went  at  the  task  with  pride  rather  than  the 
reverse,  and  I  continued  until  my  increasing  cares  and 
responsibilities  compelled  me  to  resign  the  actual  working 
out  of  details  to  others. 


MR.   F.  W.  WOOLWORTH'S  STORY1 
LEO  L.  REDDING 

The  narrative  of  the  fwe-and-len-cent  stores  is  one  of  the  most  romantic 
in  the  history  of  American  business.  Mr.  Redding's  story  shows  how  per- 
sistent confidence  in  an  idea,  combined  with  sound  sense  in  studying  the 
needs  and  desires  of  the  public,  brought  success  to  Mr.  Woolworth  (1852- 
1919)  and  resulted  in  the  famous  Woolworth  Building  of  New  York. 

MR.  FRANK  W.  WOOLWORTH  has  built  a  great  business 
and  erected  the  world's  greatest  office  structure  on  a  foun- 
dation of  kettles  and  pans,  dust-brooms,  sheet  music, 
knives,  paper-weights,  pens  and  pencils,  and  other  like 
minor  articles  of  commerce.  He  has  gathered  the  nickels 
and  dimes  of  the  country  together,  and  with  them  created 
a  $50,000,000  corporation.  Back  of  this  lie  two  principles 
of  merchandizing — the  selection  of  a  proper  place  to  sell 
and  the  transaction  of  business  on  cash  alone. 
Here  is  the  story  as  Mr.  Woolworth  told  it  to  me: 
"I  was  born  on  a  farm  near  Rodman,  in  Jefferson  County, 
New  York,  in  April,  1852.  When  I  was  a  boy  the  folks 
used  to  say  I  would  be  unlucky  because  I  was  born  on  the 
13th  of  the  month,  but  I  was  never  superstitious  and  gave 
little  thought  to  their  jokes.  I  lived  on  the  farm  until  I 
was  nearly  twenty-one  years  old.  Then  I  took  my  first 
job,  and  began  work  as  a  dry-goods  clerk  at  Watertown, 
where  I  remained  for  six  years  in  a  store  owned  by  W.  H. 
Moore  and  P.  R.  Smith.  It  was  there  that  the  five-and- 
ten-cent  idea  came  to  me,  and  though  I  left  Watertown 
without  capital,  I  feel  that  the  foundation  for  my  fortune 

1  Reprinted  from  the  World's  Work,  April,  1913,  by  permission  of  Double- 
day,  Page  &  Co. 
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was  laid  in  that  little  town.  I  persuaded  my  employers 
to  create  a  five-cent  cash  counter,  with  me  in  charge 
of  it. 

"As  I  watched  the  public  flocking  about  that  counter 
I  became  more  and  more  convinced  that  there  was  a  de- 
mand for  a  store  that  would  cater  to  the  small  purchasers, 
and  I  made  up  my  mind  to  give  my  theory  a  trial.  So,  in 
February,  1879,  with  a  capital  of  a  few  hundred  dollars,  I 
started  my  first  five-cent  store  in  the  Arcade  Building  in 
Bleecker  Street,  Utica.  This  store,  of  course,  was  more  or 
less  an  experiment,  and  no  doubt  I  made  many  mistakes, 
but  all  the  time  I  was  gaining  experience  and  learning  some- 
thing. One  of  the  first  things  I  learned  was  that  I  could 
not  expect  people  to  come  to  me.  I  had  to  take  my  store 
to  the  people.  I  had  not  done  that.  So,  after  three 
months,  I  was  glad  to  sell  out,  particularly  as  the  sale 
gave  me  a  profit  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

"I  made  my  second  venture  and  my  real  start  in  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  where  I  opened  with  a  fairly  good  stock  in 
trade,  much  of  which  was  advanced  to  me  on  credit  by 
Moore  &  Smith.  The  first  day  I  sold  one  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  dollars'  worth  of  goods,  and  knew  that  things 
were  going  well  with  me. 

"One  month  after  the  opening  of  the  Lancaster  store  I 
opened  a  second  store,  in  Harrisburg,  installing  my  brother, 
C.  S.  Woolworth,  in  charge  as  manager.  This  establish- 
ment did  not  meet  my  expectations,  and  after  running  it 
six  months  I  transferred  the  stock  to  York.  There,  again, 
I  failed  to  do  the  business  I  had  expected,  and  at  the  end 
of  three  months,  finding  my  profits  to  be  only  thirty-six 
dollars,  I  closed  the  store  and  shipped  the  unsold  stock 
back  to  Lancaster. 

"The  Lancaster  store  was  prospering  all  the  time.  At 
the  end  of  six  months  I  was  able  to  pay  all  my  debts,  and 
regarded  myself  as  well  established  in  business. 

"I  was  deeply  disappointed  at  the  failure  of  the  branch 
stores,  and  spent  much  time  studying  the  causes  of  their 
lack  of  success.  The  trouble  was  in  their  location.  I  had 
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not  taken  my  branch  stores  to  the  people  who  would 
patronize  such  establishments. 

"Still  determined  to  broaden  out,  I  opened  a  store  in 
Scranton,  in  November,  1880.  Though  I  placed  my  brother 
in  charge,  I  gave  much  of  my  personal  attention  to  this 
establishment,  which  was  not  opened  until  I  had  studied 
the  town  and  found  the  right  spot  in  the  street  through 
which  the  men  and  women  passed  who  understood  the 
value  of  a  nickel.  The  Scranton  store  prospered  from  the 
start. 

"That  encouraged  me,  and  I  turned  my  attention  to 
Philadelphia.  But  there  I  again  made  the  mistake  of  not 
studying  the  situation,  and  as  a  result  lost  three  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  in  sixty  days. 

"That  wasn't  much,  but  it  was  enough  for  me.  I  do 
not  believe  in  maintaining  losing  establishments.  Just  as 
soon  as  a  store  demonstrates  that  it  is  not  a  success  I 
close  it. 

"My  next  venture  was  in  1882,  when,  with  Mr.  S.  H. 
Knox  as  full  partner,  I  opened  a  five-cent  store  in  Reading. 
I  made  sure  of  the  right  location,  and  the  store  showed  a 
splendid  profit  from  the  moment  its  doors  were  opened. 

"After  that  I  continued  to  open  branch  stores  just  as 
fast  as  I  could  make  the  money  necessary  to  equip  them. 
I  took  in  several  partners,  and  scored  few  failures.  One 
policy,  however,  I  maintained  from  the  beginning.  After 
I  had  paid  what  I  owed  to  my  old  employers,  Mr.  Moore 
and  Mr.  Smith,  I  refused  to  run  into  debt.  If  I  had  wished 
it,  I  might  have  had  twenty-five  stores  working  for  me, 
where  in  1886  I  had  only  five.  I  built  on  a  solid  founda- 
tion. Perhaps  I  would  have  made  money  more  rapidly 
if  I  had  borrowed  the  capital  with  which  to  equip  my  stores, 
but  I  believe  that  if  I  had  done  that  I  would  have  made  a 
failure  of  my  enterprise. 

"In  Jul.y,  1886,  I  went  to  New  York  to  open  an  office — 
a  sort  of  purchasing  agency.  I  first  took  desk-room  at 
No.  104  Chambers  Street,  for  which  I  paid  twenty-five 
dollars  a  month.  I  did  without  a  stenographer  or  assistant. 
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I  did  all  the  work  myself:  bought  the  supplies  and  arranged 
for  the  shipping  of  all  the  goods  for  my  stores  in  Lancaster, 
Reading,  Harrisburg,  Scranton,  and  Newark.  While  doing 
this  I  was  learning,  learning  all  the  time,  and  pretty  soon 
I  began  to  see  that  I  was  devoting  the  time  of  a  high-priced 
man  to  details  that  should  have  been  entrusted  to  clerks. 
I  was  the  high-priced  man. 

"No  one  ever  had  more  to  learn  than  I,  and  as  I  look 
back  on  my  business  experience  it  seems  to  me  that  some- 
times I  was  mighty  slow  in  learning  my  lessons.  ,1  knew 
that  it  was  necessary  to  have  the  right  location  if  a  five- 
and-ten-cent  store  was  to  succeed,  yet  after  various  fail- 
ures I  permitted  a  store  to  be  located  in  Newark,  in  a  part 
of  the  city  where  success  was  impossible.  That  store  never 
paid,  and  after  a  little  tune  it  was  transferred  to  Erie,  Pa. 
There  everything  went  well,  and  a  few  months  later  stores 
were  opened  in  Buffalo  and  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

"By  that  time  the  five-and-ten-cent  field  looked  so  large 
that  Mr.  Knox,  my  partner,  desired  to  enter  the  field  for 
himself.  I  sold  to  him  stores  in  Erie,  Buffalo,  and  Lock- 
port,  and  he  associated  himself  with  Mr.  E.  M.  Charlton 
as  a  partner.  They  soon  opened  stores  in  Fall  River  and 
Taunton,  Mass.  Later  on  they  took  the  five-and-ten-cent 
stores  to  Canada  and  to  the  Pacific  coast. 

"In  the  mean  time  my  brother  took  over  the  store  in 
Scranton,  and  later  took  in  Mr.  F.  M.  Kirby  as  his  partner. 
They  opened  stores  in  Wilkes-Barre  and  then  spread  west 
and  south,  so  that  the  field  was  pretty  well  occupied. 

"We  were  all  doing  business  on  the  correct  principle, 
buying  goods  legitimately,  paying  cash  for  them,  and  sell- 
ing them  for  cash  at  a  small  profit.  The  result  was  what 
it  always  must  be  in  such  circumstances:  we  all  prospered, 
and,  though  little  attention  was  paid  to  us  for  a  great 
many  years,  we  were  building  up  a  business  of  wonderful 
proportions. 

"One  of  the  most  fortunate  moves  that  I  ever  made  was 
in  opening  my  first  Lancaster  store.  Any  one  who  can 
succeed  in  Lancaster,  or  particularly  any  one  who  could 
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have  succeeded  in  Lancaster  at  the  time  I  went  there, 
could  succeed  anywhere.  From  the  American  point  of 
view  Lancaster,  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  was  the 
deadest  town  in  the  country,  but  no  panic  ever  scotched 
Lancaster. 

"  During  the  panic  that  swept  the  United  States  from 
1893  to  1896  Lancaster  did  not  know  that  business  con- 
ditions were  in  any  manner  disturbed. 

"Yes,  from  the  American  point  of  view  it  was  a  dead 
town,  but  from  a  sane,  human  point  of  view  Lancaster  was 
the  safest  town  in  America. 

"Dutch  farmers  moved  into  Lancaster  and  went  into 
business — the  safe  business  that  is  characteristic  of  their 
race.  They  ran  their  stores  on  the  same  policy  for  more 
than  half  a  century;  they  did  not  progress,  except  as  a  tree 
progresses  in  size.  They  grew  wealthy  slowly,  but  surely. 
They  never  went  into  debt;  they  always  paid  for  what 
they  bought,  and  paid  with  cash.  They  bought  at  the 
lowest  price,  and  they  bought  not  a  cent's  worth  more  than 
they  actually  needed.  When  they  put  money  in  the  bank 
— salted  it  away — it  was  put  away  to  stay.  There  were 
no  liens  on  anything  they  owned. 

"These  Dutch  farmers  taught  me  to  manage  my  own 
business  and  never  to  let  my  business  manage  me.  It  was 
from  them  that  I  learned  to  make  the  branch  stores  stand 
or  fall  according  to  their  own  value.  Every  town  had  to 
support  its  own  store.  I  never  permitted  my  system  of 
stores  to  bear  burdens  that  should  legitimately  fall  upon 
a  single  store. 

"My  first  establishment  in  Lancaster  was  opened  in 
Queen  Street.  Now  Queen  Street,  like  every  other  street, 
has  two  sides,  and,  as  often  happens,  one  side  of  Queen 
Street  was  regarded  as  a  far  better  side  than  the  other. 
Most  of  the  prosperous  stores  were  on  that  side.  Most  of 
the  customers  walked  on  that  side.  Rents  were  higher 
over  there.  I  got  a  fairly  good  location  on  the  right 
side  of  the  street,  right  among  the  crowd,  and  I  had  to 
pay  a  high  rent.  The  store  caught  on  at  the  start.  The 
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crowd  could  not  get  away  from  that  enticing  sign — 'Five 
Cents.' 

"All  the  time  I  had  my  eye  on  the  'wrong  side'  of  the 
street,  where  property  was  cheap.  There  was  no  good 
reason  why  that  side  should  play  second  fiddle,  if  only  it 
had  fair  treatment.  The  sidewalk  was  just  as  good,  and 
it  caught  just  as  much  of  God's  sunshine  as  the  other  side 
of  the  street. 

"After  my  general  business  had  become  almost  immod- 
erately successful  I  began  to  have  designs  on  the  wrong 
side  of  Queen  Street.  It  became  an  obsession  with  me. 
Without  saying  much  to  any  of  my  friends,  I  bought 
enough  property  on  a  corner  to  erect  a  building  that  would 
overshadow  everything,  not  only  in  Lancaster,  but  in  that 
part  of  Pennsylvania.  Now  I  had  been  indulging  myself 
in  a  dream.  Lancaster  had  done  much  for  me,  and  I  in- 
tended to  do  something  in  return  for  Lancaster. 

"Modern  America  was  growing  up  all  around  Lancaster, 
and  it  just  had  to  move  forward.  When  my  thrifty  Dutch 
friends  learned  of  my  plans  for  a  great  building  they 
wagged  their  heads  and  assured  me  that  it  would  never 
pay.  They  regarded  it  as  a  most  daring  speculation. 
One  of  my  oldest  and  best  friends  suggested  that  my  mind 
had  given  way  under  the  stress  of  too  much  work. 

"The  thing  that  most  pleased  me  was  that  the  business 
immediately  swung  over  to  what  had  been  the  wrong  side 
of  the  street.  The  wrong  side  of  Queen  Street  was  now 
the  right  side — it  was  the  fashionable  side  and  it  was  the 
prosperous  side.  Things  grew  so  rapidly  over  there  that  I 
had  to  add  to  my  new  building  before  it  was  completed. 
I  did  that  to  accommodate  a  restaurant  that  the  public 
demanded. 

"I  was  unknown  when  I  first  came  to  New  York,  and 
none  of  the  wholesale  houses  seemed  to  be  particularly 
anxious  to  do  business  with  me.  They  seemed  to  expect 
that  I  would  want  a  long  line  of  credit.  On  my  first  visit 
I  bargained  for  a  big  bill  of  goods,  and  afterward  learned 
that  the  salesman  who  served  me  was  roundly  berated  by 
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me  head  of  his  firm  for  wasting  his  time.  I  was  called 
upon  to  pay  for  the  goods  before  they  were  shipped.  I 
was  ready  for  that  bluff,  and  handed  to  the  cashier  a 
certified  check  for  the  full  amount.  After  that  this  same 
firm  tried  at  various  times  to  press  credit  upon  me,  and 
it  was  a  long  time  before  they  learned  that  I  did  business 
on  a  cash  basis. 

"Even  in  those  early  days  I  was  turning  over  an  im- 
mense amount  of  goods,  and  as  time  passed  the  volume  of 
business  multiplied,  and  simply  because  I  continued  to 
do  business  on  a  cash  basis  no  one  but  myself  had  any 
adequate  idea  how  the  five-cent  store  was  prospering. 

"No  longer  ago  than  1911,  and  even  after  several  New 
York  bankers  were  trying  to  bring  about  a  consolidation 
of  all  the  five-and-ten-cent  stores,  nothing  was  known  of 
our  methods.  At  that  time  I  was  much  amused  by  some 
auditors  who  had  been  engaged  to  investigate  the  affairs 
of  the  Woolworth  stores.  They  asked  to  see  my  office 
force.  I  pointed  out  a  bookkeeper  and  his  assistant  and 
a  few  stenographers. 

"'What!'  said  one  of  these  auditors.  'You  don't  mean 
to  say  that  you  do  a  business  that  runs  into  millions  with  a 
force  like  that?' 

"'Yes,  sir/  said  I.     'That  is  my  business  force/ 

" '  Show  us  your  bills  receivable,'  said  one  of  the  auditors. 

" '  I  have  none,'  was  my  reply.    They  were  amazed. 

"'Bills  payable?' 

" 'None,'  I  said.     'I  have  no  bills  payable  or  receivable/ 

"'Good  Lord!'  ejaculated  the  man  who  was  asking  the 
questions.  'What  kind  of  a  business  is  this?  Let  us  see 
your  January  receipts.' 

"It  took  three  men  to  carry  in  a  case  full  of  the  returns. 
The  auditors  fairly  gasped. 

"'You  did  all  of  that  in  January!'  they  exclaimed. 

'"Why,  that  is  not  all,'  I  said.  'We  will  have  the  other 
boxes  brought  in  in  a  few  minutes.' 

'"Never  mind!'  was  the  reply,  and  they  all  fled,  shaking 
their  heads.  The  last  I  heard  was  one  of  them  saying,  as 

13 
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he  went  out,  'There  must  be  something  wrong  with  a 
business  of  that  size  that  doesn't  owe  anything.' 

"However,  the  report  of  those  auditors  made  the  capi- 
talists all  the  more  willing  to  do  business  with  us. 

"In  the  proposed  combination  were  Mr.  Kirby,  Mr. 
Knox,  Mr.  Charlton,  my  brother,  Mr.  C.  S.  Woolworth, 
and  myself,  besides  a  few  owners  of  stores  of  less  impor- 
tance. When  I  first  suggested  to  Mr.  Knox  and  Mr.  Kirby 
that  it  might  be  a  good  idea  to  consolidate  all  the  five-and- 
ten-cent  interests,  they  could  not  see  the  advantage.  They 
were  all  doing  well  enough.  It  had  been  an  unwritten  law 
with  us,  and  one  that  was  never  violated,  that  we  should 
not  invade  one  another's  territory.  The  country  was 
big  enough.  We  kept  apart  and  prospered,  and  so  they 
could  not  see  what  advantage  there  would  be  to  them  in  a 
consolidation.  I  attempted  to  explain  that  our  heirs — 
and  we  must  all  have  heirs  sooner  or  later — would  have  no 
fixed  valuation  upon  which  to  base  our  holdings.  They 
saw  my  point,  and  it  was  not  long  before  we  were  all  in 
conference  in  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  in  New  York. 
Our  first  hitch  came  over  the  capitalization. 

"I  was  opposed  to  any  suggestion  of  water  in  the  stock; 
refused  to  consent  to  a  capitalization  of  $100,000,000,  and 
suggested  that  we  call  in  some  bankers  to  fix  valuations. 
The  others  thought  that  we  could  run  things  better  with- 
out any  outside  interference.  We  went  back  and  forth, 
and  finally  it  was  decided  to  make  it  a  $50,000,000  cor- 
poration, based  on  business  done  in  1910.  which,  by  the 
way,  had  reached  that  amount. 

"In  the  mean  tune  I  had  been  sounding  bankers  and 
some  of  the  down-town  financial  leaders.  Several  big 
banking-houses  knew  enough  of  the  business  we  were  doing 
to  be  anxious  to  get  hold  of  the  preferred  stock.  Goldman, 
Sachs  &  Co.  were  among  the  keenest.  Mr.  Pierson,  presi- 
dent of  the  Irving  National  Bank,  a  warm  personal  and 
business  friend  of  mine,  thought  that  the  new  corporation 
should  be  floated  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Morgan. 

"I  told  Mr.  Pierson  that  Mr.  Morgan  would  not  look 
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at  our  five-and-ten-cent  business.  Mr.  Pierson  thought 
otherwise,  however,  and  with  my  consent  called  on  one 
of  Mr.  Morgan's  partners,  asking  him  if  Mr.  Morgan 
would  be  interested  in  a  new  industrial. 

"'Mr.  Morgan  would  not  be  interested  in  an  industrial; 
but  what  is  it? ' 

"Mr.  Pierson  briefly  outlined  the  plan  for  the  consolida- 
tion of  the  five-and-ten-cent  interests  of  the  country.  Mr. 
Morgan's  partner  laughed. 

" 'Well/  said  Mr.  Pierson,  'if  you  will  meet  me  at 
luncheon  to-morrow  I  will  tell  you  something  about  the 
five-and-ten-cent  business  that  will  astonish  you.' 

"Mr.  Morgan's  partner  was  too  busy.  Several  days 
later,  however,  he  caught  the  scent.  He  called  Mr.  Pierson 
by  telephone  and  attempted  to  make  a  dinner  engagement, 
telling  him  that  Mr.  Morgan  might  be  interested  in  the 
industrial,  after  all.  Mr.  Pierson  came  to  me,  but  by  that 
time  I  had  practically  promised  Goldman,  Sachs  &  Co. 
that  they  might  have  the  first  option.  That  is  how  Mr. 
Morgan  failed  to  float  our  securities  and  Goldman,  Sachs 
&  Co.  took  it  up. 

"Much  has  been  said  about  the  Woolworth  Building, 
and  though  that  structure  had  been  taking  form  in  my 
mind  for  a  great  many  years,  and  though  it  is,  as  I  have 
said,  the  result  of  one  of  my  day-dreams,  I  must  in  all 
honesty  admit  that  it  did  not  exactly  originate  with  me. 

"While  in  Europe  a  few  years  ago,  wherever  I  went 
the  men  with  whom  I  came  in  contact  asked  me  about 
the  Singer  Building  and  its  famous  tower.  That  gave 
me  an  idea.  I  decided  to  erect  a  building  that  would 
advertise  the  Woolworth  five-and-ten-cent  stores  all  over 
the  world.  I  kept  thinking  about  it,  and  finally,  when  the 
opportunity  seemed  to  be  right,  I  went  ahead  with  my 
plans." 

Mr.  Woolworth  did  not  wish  to  speak  at  greater  length 
about  the  Woolworth  Building  and  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  brought  into  existence,  but  from  another  source 
I  heard  its  story. 
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In  1910  the  Irving  National  Bank,  of  which  Mr.  Pierson 
is  president  and  in  which  Mr.  Woolworth  is  interested, 
desired  to  strengthen  its  position.  Negotiations  were 
entered  into  looking  to  the  absorption  of  the  New  York 
Exchange  Bank,  which  was,  in  a  sense,  its  competitor  for 
business.  The  deal  seesawed  back  and  forth  until  one 
day  Mr.  Pierson  went  to  his  friend  Mr.  Woolworth,  much 
dejected  because  he  feared  that  the  consolidation  of  the 
two  banks  could  not  be  brought  about. 

"What  is  the  matter?"  was  Mr.  Woolworth's  quiet  in- 
quiry. One  who  was  present  at  this  conference  says  that 
Mr.  Woolworth  at  the  time  reminded  him  of  a  country- 
man sitting  on  a  cracker-barrel  in  a  crossroads  store, 
whittling  and  talking  neighborhood  gossip. 

"What  is  the  matter?"  he  inquired,  in  the  softest,  most 
matter-of-fact  manner. 

"Why,"  said  Mr.  Pierson,  "one  of  the  largest  stock- 
holders of  the  Irving  National  fears  that  we  are  not  strong 
enough  to  shoulder  more  than  we  are  now  carrying.  This 
consolidation  startles  him." 

"Well,  now,"  said  Mr.  Woolworth,  "I  don't  blame  him 
much.  I  know  his  kind  very  well.  Lancaster  is  full  of 
just  such  men.  Probably  that  fellow  is  all  right;  he  just 
needs  some  one  to  put  a  little  strength  into  his  spine." 

Mr.  Woolworth  for  years  has  made  "situations"  serve 
purposes  of  his  own.  As  he  talked  with  Mr.  Pierson  the 
Singer  Building  tower  was  in  his  mind's  eye.  After  telling 
Mr.  Pierson  that  he  would  consider  the  matter  and  see  him 
later  about  it,  he  went  out  into  the  street  and  began  walk- 
ing up  and  down  Broadway.  He  looked  at  the  crowds, 
watched  them  as  they  turned  into  side-streets,  and  saw 
where  the  traffic  was  most  dense. 

Mr.  Woolworth  noticed  they  were  tearing  down  the  old 
Tweed  office-building  at  the  corner  of  Broadway  and 
Reade  Street.  Then  he  walked  on  and,  after  standing  for 
half  an  hour  watching  the  crowds  turn  from  Broadway 
into  Park  Place,  called  up  a  real-estate  dealer  and  found 
that  he  could  buy  the  corner  plot,  75  by  125  feet,  for 
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about  $750,000.  He  directed  his  real-estate  broker  to 
obtain  an  option,  returned  to  Mr.  Pierson's  office,  and 
told  the  banker  that  he  would  take  the  additional  stock 
necessary  to  make  the  consolidation  of  the  two  banks  a 
success  if  the  bank  would  move  up  to  Broadway  and  take 
quarters  in  a  building  that  he  proposed  to  erect  at  the 
corner  of  Park  Place. 

That  sounded  good  to  Mr.  Pierson,  and  the  details  were 
quickly  arranged.  Mr.  Woolworth  proposed  that  the  bank 
should  carry  a  mortgage  for  SI, 000,000  on  the  new  build- 
ing; he  would  furnish  the  remaining  $500,000.  The 
building  was  to  cost  $1,500,000. 

The  deal  was  taken  up  by  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
bank.  Now,  Mr.  Woolworth  doesn't  believe  much  in 
boards  of  directors.  In  his  opinion  they  always  compli- 
cate matters  and  kill  more  good  business  deals  than  they 
put  through. 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  bank  was  grave,  exceed- 
ingly grave.  Some  of  its  members  were  timid.  The  mathe- 
matician figured  that  if  the  bank  moved  up  to  Broadway 
it  would  lose  about  a  million  dollars  in  deposits  from  those 
who  did  business  on  the  West  Side.  Mr.  Woolworth 
figured  the  bank  would  gain  about  two  million  dollars  in 
deposits  by  moving  to  Broadway. 

Meanwhile  he  moved  right  ahead  with  the  plans  for  his 
new  building.  He  obtained  an  option  on  a  small  piece  of 
property  adjoining  that  which  first  came  under  his  control, 
and  then  tried  to  purchase  the  second  Broadway  corner  of 
the  plot,  fronting  on  Barclay  Street.  The  owners  of  that 
corner  demanded  $1,500,000  for  it.  Mr.  Woolworth  re- 
fused to  pay  the  price.  A  little  later  he  added  a  third 
piece  of  real  estate  to  his  holdings,  a  bit  of  ground  that 
fronted  on  Barclay  Street,  and  in  this  manner  isolated  the 
corner. 

Mr.  Cass  Gilbert  was  employed  to  prepare  the  architec- 
tural drawings.  While  these  deals  were  being  made  the 
Metropolitan  tower  had  been  run  into  the  air,  overtopping 
the  Singer  Building.  Mr.  Woolworth,  determined  to  have 
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the  advertising  value  that  would  come  with  the  highest 
structure  in  Manhattan,  hired  an  engineer  to  measure  the 
Metropolitan  tower.  He  reported  that  it  was  exactly  seven 
hundred  and  one  feet  three  inches  high.  Mr.  Woolworth 
instructed  his  architect  to  prepare  plans  for  a  tower  that 
would  overtop  the  Metropolitan. 

The  United  States  Steel  Corporation  wanted  the  adver- 
tising that  would  result  from  the  Woolworth  Building.  It 
bid  to  furnish  the  completed  steel  structure  at  a  price  that 
was  astonishingly  low.  The  entire  transaction  was  carried 
through  on  a  mere  letter  of  a  few  words,  written  by  Judge 
Gary,  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of  that  corpora- 
tion. Mr.  Woolworth  says  that  his  building  is  the  cheapest 
big  building  of  its  character  ever  erected  in  New  York 
City.  Competent  engineers  say,  too,  that  it  is  the  most 
substantially  built  structure  of  modern  time.  Had  a  hard- 
and-fast  contract  been  drawn,  it  is  quite  probable  that  the 
Woolworth  Building  would  have  cost  much  more  than  it 
did.  Its  steel-work  is  based  upon  a  "gentlemen's  agree- 
ment." 

Meanwhile  the  directorate  of  the  Irving  National  Bank 
was  afraid  to  take  the  chance  that  was  offered  by  Mr.  Wool- 
worth.  The  bank  would  shoulder  $500,000  of  the  burden, 
but  no  more.  With  his  usual  cheerfulness  Mr.  Woolworth 
picked  up  the  other  $500,000  and  added  it  to  what  he  had 
taken  on  before. 

Just  about  this  time  the  owners  of  the  lower  Broadway 
corner  met  Mr.  Woolworth's  figures,  and  so  the  architect 
was  compelled  to  reconstruct  all  his  plans.  The  tower, 
which  was  to  have  been  erected  at  the  Park  Place  corner, 
and  for  which  a  foundation  had  been  built  a  hundred  and 
twenty-five  feet  into  the  ground,  was  shifted  to  the  center 
of  the  Broadway  frontage. 

"How  high  do  you  want  the  tower  now?"  asked  Mr. 
Gilbert. 

"How  high  can  you  make  it?"  Mr.  Woolworth  asked,  in 
reply. 

"It  is  for  you  to  make  the  limit,"  said  Mr.  Gilbert. 
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"Then  make  it  fifty  feet  higher  than  the  Metropolitan 
tower." 

Mr.  Gilbert  ordered  the  foundations  that  had  been  set 
for  the  center  of  the  building  to  be  drilled  out,  shafts  were 
sunk  far  deeper  into  the  ground,  heavier  foundations  were 
put  in,  and  the  Woolworth  Building  to-day  stands  fifty 
feet  higher  than  any  other  building  in  the  world.  Thus 
another  of  Mr.  Woolworth's  dreams  has  come  true. 


H.  P.  DAVISON1 

B.  C.  FORBES 

Mr.  B.  C.  Forbes,  head  of  the  B.  C.  Forbes  Publishing  Company,  is  the 
author  of  many  magazine  articles  relating  to  business  and  business  men. 
His  style,  which  is  breezy  and  modern,  makes  his  work  invariably  readable 
and  interesting.  "Men  Who  Are  Making  America"  is  a  collection  of 
biographical  studies  of  contemporary  business  men.  The  sketch  of  Mr. 
Davison  is  an  attractive  account  of  the  way  in  which  persistence  and  initiative 
brought  success  to  the  man  who  won  fame  and  gratitude  by  his  work  in  direct- 
ing the  American  Red  Cross  during  the  war, 

"MR.  MORGAN  wants  to  see  you  in  his  library  at  three 
o'clock,"  was  the  message  received  one  day  by  the  vice- 
president  of  a  New  York  bank. 

He  hadn't  the  slightest  idea  what  the  veteran  financier 
could  want  with  him.  He  had  met  Mr.  Morgan,  as  most 
other  financiers  had,  during  the  parlous  days  when  the 
master  mind  of  them  all  was  trying  to  stem  the  1907 
panic,  but  had  not  seen  anything  of  Mr.  Morgan  until 
the  spring  of  the  following  year,  when,  with  Senator  Aldrich 
and  other  members  of  the  Monetary  Commission,  he  had 
spent  a  Sunday  at  Mr.  Morgan's  London  home.  Between 
then  and  the  receipt  of  the  above  message  in  the  fall  of 
1908  he  had  seldom  spoken  to  Mr.  Morgan. 

Promptly  at  three  o'clock  the  young  banker,  wondering 
what  the  matter  could  be,  rang  the  bell  of  the  famous 
Morgan  library.  On  being  ushered  in  he  almost  collided 
with  Mr.  Morgan  at  the  entrance  to  his  private  room. 

Mr.  Morgan  shook  hands  and  bade  the  puzzled  visitor 
be  seated. 


1  Reprinted  from  Men  Who  Are  Making  America  (B.  C.  Forbes  Publish- 
ing Company),  by  permission  of  Mr.  B.  C.  Forbes. 
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"Do  you  realize  it  is  pretty  near  the  first  of  January?" 
he  asked. 

The  young  banker,  very  much  at  sea,  agreed  that  it  was 
— this  was  about  the  middle  of  November. 

"Are  you  ready?"  asked  Mr.  Morgan. 

"Ready  for  what?"  queried  the  astonished  visitor. 

"For  what?"  echoed  Mr.  Morgan.  "You  know  I  want 
you  to  come  and  join  my  firm  on  the  first  of  January." 

"You  never  said  anything  about  it,  Mr.  Morgan." 

"I  thought  you  knew  by  my  attitude  what  I  thought  of 
you,"  said  Mr.  Morgan. 

A  pause. 

"Mr.  Morgan,  have  you  ever  fallen  from  an  eighteen- 
story  building?" 

It  was  Mr.  Morgan's  turn  to  be  astonished. 

"No,"  he  replied,  scrutinizing  his  visitor. 

"Well,  I  never  have  before,  and  it  will  take  me  a  minute 
or  two  to  catch  my  breath." 

Mr.  Morgan  laughed. 

And  that  was  how  Henry  P.  Davison,  then  only  forty, 
was  notified  of  his  selection  as  a  partner  in  the  greatest 
international  banking  firm  in  the  United  States. 

The  story  of  how  this  young  banker  won  his  first  foot- 
hold on  the  New  York  banking  ladder  reveals  the  stuff 
he  is  made  of. 

He  had  quickly  risen  from  office-boy  to  receiving-teller 
in  a  modest  bank  at  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  when  he  read 
in  the  newspapers  that  a  new  bank  was  being  formed 
in  New  York.  Young  Davison  wanted  to  go  to  New  York. 
He  wanted  to  go  very  badly.  In  fact,  he  made  up  his 
mind  that  he  must  get  a  position  in  this  new  bank. 

Armed  with  a  letter  from  one  of  his  directors  who  knew 
the  cashier,  he  took  the  afternoon  train  to  New  York  and 
handed  in  the  letter. 

The  cashier  treated  him  most  cordially — so  cordially  that 
the  young  man  left  smiling,  although  without  any  job. 

His  smiles  wore  off  when  he  got  into  the  train  homeward 
bound  and  thought  matters  over. 
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But  he  was  not  to  be  so  easily  licked!  Next  afternoon, 
when  the  bank  closed,  he  again  boarded  a  New  York  train. 
The  cashier,  although  somewhat  surprised  to  see  him 
back,  again  accorded  him  a  very  pleasant  interview,  but 
explained  that  it  was  out  of  the  question  to  engage  an 
out-of-town  man  as  paying-teller — that  was  the  office 
Davison  was  after.  They  must  have  a  man  with  New 
York  experience  and  of  wide  acquaintance.  The  cashier 
was  so  frank  and  sympathetic,  however,  that  for  the  second 
tune  it  was  a  smiling  youth  who  left  his  presence. 

The  homeward  journey,  however,  again  dissipated  the 
smiles. 

He  would  try  again! 

Next  afternoon,  for  the  third  tune,  he  started  for  New 
York  more  determined  than  ever  to  get  the  place  he 
wanted. 

"The  cashier  has  gone  for  the  day/'  was  the  chilling 
message  he  received. 

"Where  does  he  live?"  asked  young  Davison,  undaunted. 

In  half  an  hour  he  was  inside  the  cashier's  home.  A 
servant  explained  that  his  employer  was  dressing  to  go 
out  to  attend  a  dinner.  All  right,  the  visitor  would  wait. 

On  entering  the  room  the  banker  burst  out  laughing. 
So  did  Davison,  but  only  for  a  moment.  He  at  once  got 
down  to  brass  tacks. 

He  began  with  all  the  intense  earnestness  he  felt:  "I 
know  I  am  the  man  you  want  for  paying-teller.  I  can 
help  you.  I  feel  embarrassed  at  having  to  say  this  myself, 
but  there  is  no  one  to  say  it  for  me.  Give  me  the  position 
and  I  will  try  to  see  that  you  will  never  regret  it." 

The  ardor,  the  sincerity,  and  the  perseverance  of  the 
young  man  made  such  an  impression  upon  the  banker 
that  he  became  convinced  the  choice  would  prove  wise. 

"How  much  salary  would  you  want?"  he  asked. 

"I  would  like  fifteen  hundred  dollars,  but  I  would  take 
six  or  seven  hundred — anything  you  like,  so  long  as  I  can 
live  on  it." 

This  time  it  was  the  paying-teller  of  the  Astor  Place 
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ky  at  $1,500,  that  said  good-by.  To  celebrate,  he  went 
to  a  theater.  The  big  news  was  overpowering. 

"Say,  do  you  know  who  I  am?"  he  abruptly  asked  a 
stranger  sitting  next  to  him.  The  man  looked  at  him 
and  confessed  he  didn't. 

"I  am  the  paying- teller  of  a  New  York  bank!" 

Alas!  the  news  failed  to  make  any  tremendous  impres- 
sion— except,  probably,  that  the  man  thought  he  had  next 
to  him  a  young  lunatic! 

Disappointment  was  in  store,  however.  Hardly  had 
Davison  given  up  his  position  and  returned  home  for  a 
rest  before  entering  upon  his  new  duties  when  he  received 
a  letter  from  the  cashier  containing  the  news  that  the 
directors  had  not  indorsed  his  action  and  that  it  would 
save  much  trouble  if  Mr.  Davison  would  forgo  the  paying- 
tellership  and  accept  a  lower  position  at  a  smaller  salary. 
He  added  that  if  Mr.  Davison  insisted  in  standing  upon 
his  rights,  of  course  the  directors  would  have  to  agree. 

"Perfectly  satisfied  to  accept  lower  position  and  salary," 
Mr.  Davison  immediately  telegraphed — he  did  not  want 
his  benefactor  to  be  kept  in  any  suspense  during  the  time 
a  letter  would  take  to  reach  him. 

That  this  telegram  confirmed  the  cashier  in  his  sizing  up 
of  the  young  man  can  readily  be  understood. 

To  save  car  fare,  the  ambitious  bank  clerk  used  to  ride 
on  a  bicycle  daily  to  and  from  the  bank  in  Astor  Place  to 
104th  Street,  a  distance  of  more  than  ten  miles. 

Henry  Pomeroy  Davison  had  early  learned  the  value  of 
money — and,  also,  when  he  wanted  to  go  to  college,  the 
terrible  awkwardness  of  not  having  the  wherewithal.  His 
mother  had  died  when  he  was  seven  years  old — he  was 
born  on  June  13,  1867 — and  the  four  children  were  scat- 
tered among  uncles  and  aunts.  He  attended  school  in 
his  little  native  town,  Troy,  Pa.,  until  he  was  fifteen,  and 
before  he  was  sixteen  he  was  teaching.  He  then  began  to 
realize  the  value  of  education  and  applied  himself  dili- 
gently to  study.  His  grandmother,  with  whom  he  was 
then  living,  remarked  one  day,  "This  boy  may  be  worth 
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doing  something  for."  So  she  arranged  to  have  him  attend 
boarding-school,  the  Greylock  Institute  at  South  Williams- 
town,  Mass.,  where  Charles  H.  Sabin,  now  president  of 
the  Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York,  the  largest 
in  the  country,  was  one  of  his  classmates. 

"Harry  Davison,"  Mr.  Sabin  told  me,  "was  at  the  top 
of  every  class  he  entered,  and  was  valedictorian — but  he 
was  not  much  at  athletics.  He  was  very  popular  because 
he  used,  every  morning,  to  let  a  crowd  look  over  his 
answers  to  problems  and  other  stuff  given  at  night.  He 
was  willing  to  help  a  fellow  out." 

During  vacations  he  worked  on  a  farm.  On  graduating 
he  returned  to  Troy,  whose  twelve  hundred  people  sup- 
ported one  bank  run  by  his  uncle.  A  place  was  made  for 
Harry  as  errand-boy  in  it.  He  immediately  became  in- 
tensely interested  and  for  two  years  worked  very  hard. 
Troy,  however,  held  out  little  of  a  future,  and  he  regretted 
deeply  that  he  had  not  gone  to  college.  He  began  tutoring 
with  a  view  to  entering  college.  But,  when  qualified,  he 
realized  that  he  did  not  have  the  necessary  money.  Then 
he  made  up  his  mind  to  strike  out. 

He  went  to  New  York,  tramped  the  streets  looking  for 
a  job,  but  failed  to  find  one.  He  went  to  Bridgeport, 
Conn.,  where  he  had  an  old  friend.  There  he  was  given 
choice  of  a  job  as  a  runner  in  the  bank  or  a  clerk  in  a 
grocery  store.  He  chose  the  bank. 

By  starting  early  in  the  morning  and  doing  as  much  as 
possible  of  his  own  work  by  noon,  he  found  time  to  stand 
by  the  bookkeeper  and  learn  from  him  how  to  keep  books. 
In  a  few  months  he  was  doing  most  of  the  work  for  this 
bookkeeper,  and  when  the  latter  was  promoted  the  runner 
got  the  job.  The  new  runner  was  at  once  taken  in  hand 
by  Bookkeeper  Davison  and  taught  bookkeeping.  Then 
the  bookkeeper  applied  himself  to  learning  all  about  the 
teller's  work.  When  the  next  shift  came  Davison  was  able 
to  step  up  to  the  tellership  and  the  runner  had  been  trained 
to  become  bookkeeper.  He  applied  exactly  the  same 
method  in  his  new  position. 
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"Then,  and  ever  since,  I  have  found  it  a  good  system 
not  only  to  reach  out  and  learn  the  work  of  the  man  ahead 
of  you,  but  also  to  teach  your  job  to  the  fellow  below  you," 
said  Mr.  Davison. 

How  the  young  Bridgeport  teller  broke  into  New  York 
has  already  been  told.  Six  months  after  starting  as  re- 
ceiving-teller in  the  new  Astor  Place  Bank  he  was  promoted 
to  the  position  on  which  he  had  at  first  set  his  heart — that 
of  paying-teller. 

Dame  Fortune  sometimes  plays  queer  pranks  to  accom- 
plish her  ends.  Davison  was  "shot"  into  his  next  place. 
One  day  a  crank  pointed  a  revolver  at  Teller  Davison' s 
head,  presented  a  check  for  one  thousand  dollars  drawn 
to  the  order  of  the  Almighty,  and  demanded  the  money. 
Davison  coolly  accepted  the  check,  read  it  loud  enough  to 
attract  notice,  and  began  to  count  out  the  money.  Others 
grasped  the  situation,  and  while  the  gun  was  still  cocked 
at  Davison's  head  the  bank  detective  seized  the  madman. 

The  newspapers  made  much  of  the  dramatic  incident 
and  of  the  teller's  self-possession.  The  directors  of  the 
Liberty  National  Bank  happened  to  have  a  meeting  that 
day,  and  the  hold-up  was  mentioned. 

"I  know  that  young  fellow,"  said  Dumont  Clarke,  a 
director  of  the  bank.  "He  would  be  a  good  man  to  have 
in  the  bank." 

Mr.  Clarke  had  met  Davison  once  or  twice  when  the 
latter  visited  his  fiancee  (Miss  Kate  Trubee,  of  Bridge- 
port), while  she  was  spending  a  vacation  with  her  friend, 
Mr.  Clarke's  daughter. 

Forthwith  Mr.  Davison  was  installed  as  assistant  cashier 
of  the  Liberty.  Within  a  year  he  was  made  cashier,  three 
years  later  he  was  elected  vice-president,  and  in  another 
year  president.  His  rise  was  so  rapid  that  it  attracted 
general  attention.  New  York  financial  annals  had  con- 
tained few,  if  any,  instances  of  a  man  of  thirty-two  being- 
chosen  as  president  of  an  important  national  bank  solely 
on  merit  and  without  influence  of  any  kind  whatsoever. 

Ruts  were  and  are  avoided  by  Davison,  for  ruts  are 
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graves  in  the  making.  He  was  not  long  with  the  Liberty 
when  he  did  something  original.  It  is  told  that  when  he 
joined  the  bank  he  procured  a  full  list  of  the  stockholders — • 
mostly  business  men — visited  each,  and  delivered  this  sort 
of  exhortation: 

"  You  own  . . .  shares  of  the  Liberty  National  Bank.  Of 
course  you  would  like  to  see  them  become  more  valuable. 
Well,  now,  won't  you  try  to  induce  some  of  your  friends  to 
do  business  with  us?  We  will  treat  them  right — and  the 
increased  business  will  mean  increased  dividends." 

Laggard  stockholders  were  revisited,  until  nearly  all 
were  inoculated  with  the  Davison  spirit  of  enthusiasm. 
It  became  something  of  a  sporting  contest,  this  competition 
among  stockholders,  to  bring  in  the  largest  possible  amount 
of  new  business. 

Such  intelligent  initiative  impressed  the  bank's  owners, 
and  helped  the  institution  to  grow  at  a  rate  which  excited 
comment.  It  soon  outgrew  its  quarters  in  the  Central  of 
New  Jersey  building  in  West  Street,  and  more  pretentious 
as  well  as  more  central  offices  were  opened  at  139  Broad- 
way. The  old  lease  had  two  years  to  run,  and  Mr.  Davi- 
son preferred  to  keep  the  place  closed  lest  a  new  concern 
might  open  there  and  fall  heir  to  much  of  the  Liberty's 
custom.  Empty  offices,  however,  being  detrimental  to  a 
building,  the  owners  brought  pressure  to  bear  upon  Mr. 
Davison  to  agree  to  the  subletting  of  the  space. 

Mr.  Davison  felt  strongly,  however,  about  the  danger 
of  a  new  bank  taking  the  customers  before  they  had 
learned  to  find  the  way  to  139  Broadway.  What  could  be 
done  about  it? 

One  of  the  most  brilliant  ideas  of  his  life  flashed  into  his 
mind — an  idea  that  was  destined  to  raise  Davison's  pres- 
tige and  influence  extraordinarily,  as  well  as  to  help  out 
his  bank-account,  which  was  then  a  long  way  from  six 
figures. 

"  I'll  organize  a  trust  company.  Our  capital  will  be  safe, 
and  we  ought  to  earn  at  least  6  per  cent.  It  will  make  a 
good  tenant  for  the  Liberty's  old  building  and  it  will  afford 
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some  of  us  pleasant  associations,"  was  the  plan  he  mapped 
out. 

The  bankers  and  others  to  whom  he  outlined  the  plan 
became  so  enthusiastic  that  the  capital  of  $1,000,000  was 
quoted  at  $200  per  share  before  the  doors  were  opened. 
It  is  known,  however,  that  the  originator  of  the  enterprise 
refused  all  suggestions  that  he  take  a  larger  share  than  the 
other  directors.  Each  was  awarded  exactly  the  same 
amount  of  stock,  a  procedure  that  enhanced  Mr.  Davison's 
reputation  for  scrupulous  fairness.  The  name  given  Mr. 
Davison's  financial  child  was  the  Bankers'  Trust  Company. 
To-day  it  owns  and  occupies  the  most  notable  financial 
skyscraper  in  Wall  Street,  has  total  deposits  of  approxi- 
mately $300,000,000,  making  it  the  second  largest  trust 
company  in  America.  Mr.  Davison,  naturally,  was  made 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee,  which  position  he 
has  held  ever  since.  A  tablet  erected  in  the  magnificent 
building  contains  this  tribute  to  the  founder: 

THE   DIRECTORS   OF   THE   BANKERS' 

TRUST   COMPANY   HERE   RECORD    THEIR 

APPRECIATION   OF  THE   SERVICES   OF 

HENRY   POMEROY  DAVISON 

IN  THE   ORGANIZATION   AND    UPBUILDING 

OF   THE    COMPANY   AND   THE    ERECTION 

OF   ITS   PERMANENT  HOME 

Contrary  to  the  impression  sought  to  be  conveyed  by 
the  Pujo  Committee  investigators,  the  Bankers'  Trust  was 
not  built  up  by  an  oligarchy  of  New  York's  leading  finan- 
ciers. It  was  a  young  men's  enterprise.  Such  enthusiasts 
as  Albert  H.  Wiggin,  Gates  W.  McGarrah,  Benjamin 
Strong,  Jr.,  and  Davison,  not  veterans  who  had  "arrived," 
were  chosen  for  the  executive  committee,  and  worked  nights 
patiently,  zealously,  skilfully,  unsparingly,  to  win  the  suc- 
cess which  was  rapidly  achieved.  The  experience  broad- 
ened all  of  them. 
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George  F.  Baker,  the  veteran  head  of  the  First  National 
Bank,  and  a  financier  ranking  in  power  second  only  to  his 
closest  friend,  the  late  J.  P.  Morgan,  did  not  fail  to  note 
the  caliber  of  this  resourceful  young  banker,  and  in  1902 
he  induced  Mr.  Davison — then  only  thirty-five  years  of 
age — to  become  his  right-hand  man  as  vice-president  of 
the  First  National. 

It  was  Mr.  Davison's  work  during  the  1907  panic  that 
first  brought  him  prominently  to  the  attention  of  Com- 
mander-in-chief Morgan.  At  Mr.  Morgan's  request  he 
was  on  hand  at  all  the  important  conferences  held  up-town 
and  down-town  during  the  dark  days  of  October  and 
November.  In  the  following  spring  Senator  Aldrich  ap- 
pointed him  an  adviser  to  the  National  Monetary  Com- 
mission to  investigate  the  financial  systems  of  Europe. 

"Home-staying  youths  have  ever  homely  wits,"  said 
Shakespeare.  Davison  is  not  open  to  this  charge.  He  has 
enjoyed  unique  international  experiences.  First,  as  an  ad- 
viser to  the  National  Monetary  Commission,  he  visited 
Europe,  and  there  met  the  finance  ministers  and  other 
leading  banking  powers  in  England,  France,  Germany, 
and  other  European  countries,  discussing  with  them  the 
very  foundations  of  finance,  banking,  and  currency,  a  priv- 
ilege of  rare  value  to  a  banker  under  forty  years  of  age  and 
quick  to  seize  every  opportunity  to  enhance  his  knowledge 
and  his  usefulness.  Next,  when  the  Six-Power  Chinese 
Loan  was  bruited,  Washington,  then  presided  over  by  Taft 
and  Knox,  asked  a  group  of  American  bankers  to  join  it 
in  order  to  strengthen  America's  position  in  the  Orient, 
and  more  particularly  to  enable  this  country  to  have  a 
potent  voice  in  insisting  upon  the  maintenance  of  Secre- 
tary Hay's  famous  " open-door"  policy  for  China.  It 
was  Henry  P.  Davison,  by  this  time  a  member  of  the 
Morgan  firm,  who  was  selected  to  proceed  to  Europe  and 
conduct  the  negotiations  on  behalf  of  the  American  group, 
consisting  of  Morgan  &  Co.,  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.,  the 
National  City  Bank,  and  the  First  National  Bank.  Not 
only  that;  it  was  Davison  who  was  chosen  by  the  British, 
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French,  German,  Russian,  and  Japanese  delegations  to 
become  chairman  of  the  whole  group. 

The  protracted  negotiations  entailed  several  visits  to 
Europe  and  long  stays  there,  affording  the  young  American 
an  insight  into  European  finance  that  equipped  him,  as 
nothing  else  could,  as  a  real  international  banker. 

That  the  negotiations  came  to  naught  was  largely  due 
to  the  attitude  assumed  by  the  Wilson  Administration, 
which  frowned  on  "  dollar  diplomacy."  Since  then  the 
Administration  has  changed  its  attitude  and  is  now  anxious 
that  our  bankers  should  extend  aid  to  China. 

The  wisdom  of  Mr.  Morgan's  choice  of  Mr.  Davison  as  a 
partner  needs  no  descriptive  words;  financial  history  bears 
record  that  the  greatest  banker  America  has  ever  known 
found  in  Henry  P.  Davison  the  greatest  partner  he  ever  had. 

Not  the  least  valuable  of  Mr.  Davison's  achievements 
has  been  his  untrumpeted  endeavors  to  bring  about  a 
spirit  of  greater  friendliness  and  co-operation  throughout 
the  banking  community.  His  own  openness  and  frankness 
have  encouraged  others  to  adopt  a  like  attitude  in  their 
daily  dealings  with  one  another  and  with  the  public.  His 
organization  of  the  Bankers'  Trust  Company  contributed 
toward  this  end  by  bringing  many  bankers  together  in  a 
friendly  way.  The  improvement  which  has  been  brought 
about  in  the  exchange  of  credit  information  is  one  fruit  of 
this  new  and  better  live-and-let-live  policy. 

Davison,  blessed  with  fine  physique  and  an  engaging 
countenance,  is  both  likable  and  liked,  by  employees  as 
well  as  by  other  bankers.  He  does  not  know  how  to  dis- 
semble— not  even  when  bombarded  by  awkward,  not-to- 
be-answered  queries  by  prying  reporters.  He  goes  at  every- 
thing directly.  He  has  confidence  not  only  in  himself  but 
in  men  that  he  picks — he  has  often  helped  institutions  to 
find  important  officers  and  has  not  hesitated  to  accept 
entire  responsibility  for  his  judgment  in  making  selections. 
He  is  a  man  of  courage,  unafraid  to  face  difficult  situations, 
since  originality,  resourcefulness,  and  diplomacy  can  over- 
come most  obstacles. 

14 
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"In  climbing  the  ladder  of  success  what  have  you  learned 
that  you  could  pass  on  to  aid  other  struggling  young  men?" 
I  asked  Mr.  Davison.  "Did  you  conceive  any  shining  goal 
and  bend  everything  to  reach  it?  " 

"No,"  he  replied,  emphatically.  "Whatever  job  I  had 
was  to  me  always  the  very  best  job  in  the  world,  and  I 
tried  to  fill  it.  I  made  no  elaborate  plans  for  the  future. 
If  I  had  any  system  in  my  labor  it  was  first  to  do  my 
own  work;  second,  to  teach  the  fellow  below  me  how 
to  take  my  place;  third,  to  learn  how  to  fill  the  position 
ahead  of  me. 

"Boys  and  young  men  should  not  imagine  that  their 
work  is  so  unimportant  that  nobody  takes  note  of  how 
they  do  it.  It  does  not  take  long  to  find  out  whether  a 
boy  is  on  his  toes  watching  how  he  can  best  be  of  help  in  a 
situation  or  whether  he  merely  sits  down  and  waits  to  be 
told  what  to  do.  The  simple  virtues  of  willingness,  readi- 
ness, alertness,  and  courtesy  will  carry  a  boy  farther  than 
mere  smartness. 

"Perhaps  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  for  me  to  describe 
an  incident  which  may  carry  a  lesson  for  the  young  men 
you  are  anxious  to  help.  One  day  when  I  was  teller  a 
customer  offered  me  a  very  fine  gold  pen.  I  went  right 
into  the  office  and  asked  if  this  man  had  any  loan  from  the 
bank.  I  explained  that  he  had  asked  me  to  accept  the 
gift.  The  bank  promptly  acted  and  it  was  not  long  before 
the  fellow  was  in  bankruptcy.  The  simple  course  I  took 
saved  the  bank  a  good  deal  of  money. 

"Following  a  plain,  straightforward  course  avoids  com- 
plications of  all  sorts.  Life  is  really  simple;  if  it  becomes 
complicated  it  is  because  we  ourselves  make  it  complicated." 

The  American  government,  through  President  Wilson, 
recently  signified  its  regard  for  Mr.  Davison's  transcendent 
ability  by  appointing  him  chairman  of  the  Red  Cross  War 
Council,  one  of  the  most  important  and  onerous  positions 
in  the  whole  country,  for  on  the  Red  Cross  devolves  the  vast, 
complicated  task  of  relieving  "the  suffering  and  distress 
which  must  inevitably  arise  out  of  this  fight  for  humanity 
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and  democracy,"  to  quote  President  Wilson's  words. 
The  hand  of  a  master  at  the  helm  at  once  became  mani- 
fest. The  society  immediately  undertook  the  reorganiza- 
tion and  concentration  of  all  Red  Cross  and  similar  efforts 
throughout  the  country,  co-ordinated  the  activities  of 
multitudinous  smaller  bodies,  stirred  up  public  interest, 
and  launched  a  brilliant  campaign  for  the  raising  of 
$100,000,000,  an  unprecedented  undertaking.  Yet  so  ably 
was  the  movement  conducted  that  the  goal  of  $100,000,000 
was  passed  handsomely. 

F.  Trubee  Davison,  one  of  Mr.  Davison's  sons,  with  a 
foresight  worthy  of  his  father,  organized  a  flying  corps  of 
young  college  men  to  train  as  the  First  New  York  unit  of 
the  Aerial  Coast  Patrol  and  became  an  expert  hydro- 
aeroplanist  before  he  met  with  a  lamentable  accident,  in 
July,  1917,  while  in  active  performance  of  his  duties  in  the 
air.  Harry  P.  Davison,  Jr.,  began  serving  with  the  Amer- 
ican Ambulance  Corps  in  France  before  war  was  declared 
by  the  United  States,  but  he  later  returned  and  joined  the 
more  dangerous  Aviation  Service.  Both  became  active 
members  of  the  Naval  Reserve  Flying  Corps.  Mrs.  Davi- 
son has  set  an  example  to  other  American  mothers  by  the 
brave  and  patriotic  attitude  she  has  taken  throughout  the 
campaign.  The  expense  of  training  the  collegiate  fliers 
was  borne  by  her,  and  she  has  also  maintained  an  active 
aviation  camp  at  her  summer  home.  . 

Although  Mr.  Davison  was  never  a  star  at  any  games 
or  sports,  he  contrives  to  get  a  good  deal  of  exercise  and 
pleasure.  He  plays  a  swift  game  of  tennis,  rides  horse- 
back, and  is  at  home  aboard  his  yacht,  which  in  the  sum- 
mer takes  him  to  business  in  the  morning  and  back  in  the 
afternoon  to  his  beautiful  home  on  Long  Island,  where 
under  normal  conditions  he  spends  much  time.  Since 
America  entered  the  war  Mr.  Davison  has  taken  up 
residence  in  Washington,  where  he  spends  all  his  time. 

For  years  Mr.  Davison  was  president  of  the  hospital  at 
Englewood,  N.  J.,  where  he  used  to  live,  and  he  has 
always  done  a  lot  of  active  Red  Cross  work.  He  has 
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also  done  much,  his  friends  declare,  in  helping  young  men 
to  help  themselves.  He  is  entitled  to  write  "Dr."  in 
front  of  his  name,  having  received  the  degree  of  LL.D. 
from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  He  is  also  a  Knight 
of  the  Order  of  the  Crown  of  Italy. 

Recently  he  was  given  the  military  rank  of  major- 
general  in  connection  with  his  Red  Cross  governmental 
office. 

Success  has  not  spoiled  General  Davison.  He  is  as 
democratic  in  spirit  as  in  the  days  when  he  rode  his  wheel 
through  ten  miles  of  crowded  streets  to  save  ten  cents  car 
fare  daily. 


A  MESSAGE   TO   GARCIA 
BEING  A  PREACHMENT  BY  ELBERT  HUBBARD' 

Elbert  Httbbard  (1859-1915},  made  famous  by  his  "A  Message  to  Garcia," 
was  well  known  as  an  author  and  popular  as  a  lecturer.  As  editor  of  "  The 
Philistine,"  a  magazine,  and  author  of  several  series  of  short  sketches 
entitled  "Little  Journeys  to  the  Homes  of  American  Authors,"  "English 
Authors,"  "Musicians,"  "Eminent  Artists,"  "Orators,"  etc.,  he 
reached  a  wide  group  of  readers,  charmed  as  much  by  the  kindly,  intimate, 
and  quaint  style  as  by  the  content.  As  proprietor  of  the  Roycroft  Shops, 
devoted  to  making  "de  luxe"  editions  of  the  classics  and  many  objects  of 
art,  as  well  as  to  making  useful  things  beautiful,  he  exemplified  how  patrician 
quality  may  be  put  into  things  of  commercial  value.  Not  only  is"  A  Message 
to  Garcia"  of  much  moment  to  all  who  would  be  a  siiccess  in  business 
because  it  names  an  asset  which  in  men  is  most  rare,  but  its  style  is  one 
which  is  found  in  his  advertising  copy,  his  commercial  correspondence, 
and  his  friendship  letters. 

IN  all  this  Cuban  business  there  is  one  man  stands  out 
on  the  horizon  of  my  memory  like  Mars  at  perihelion. 
When  war  broke  out  between  Spain  and  the  United  States 
it  was  very  necessary  to  communicate  quickly  with  the 
leader  of  the  insurgents.  Garcia  was  somewhere  in  the 
mountain  fastnesses  of  Cuba — no  one  knew  where.  No 
mail  nor  telegraph  message  could  reach  him.  The  Presi- 
dent must  secure  his  co-operation,  and  quickly. 

What  to  do! 

Some  one  said  to  the  President,  "  There's  a  fellow  by 
the  name  of  Rowan  will  find  Garcia  for  you,  if  anybody 
can." 

Rowan  was  sent  for  and  given  a  letter  to  be  delivered 
to  Garcia.  How  "the  fellow  by  the  name  of  Rowan"  took 
the  letter,  sealed  it  up  in  an  oilskin  pouch,  strapped  it 
over  his  heart,  in  four  days  landed  by  night  off  the  coast 

1  Reprinted  by  permission  of  Mr.  Elbert  Hubbard  II. 
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of  Cuba  from  an  open  boat,  disappeared  into  the  jungle, 
and  in  three  weeks  came  out  on  the  other  side  of  the  island, 
having  traversed  a  hostile  country  on  foot  and  delivered 
his  letter  to  Garcia,  are  things  I  have  no  special  desire 
now  to  tell  in  detail. 

The  point  I  wish  to  make  is  this :  McKinley  gave  Rowan 
a  letter  to  be  delivered  to  Garcia;  Rowan  took  the  letter 
and  did  not  ask,  "Where  is  he  at?"  By  the  Eternal! 
there  is  a  man  whose  form  should  be  cast  in  deathless 
bronze  and  the  statue  placed  in  every  college  of  the  land. 
It  is  not  book-learning  young  men  need,  nor  instruction 
about  this  and  that,  but  a  stiffening  of  the  vertebrae  which 
will  cause  them  to  be  loyal  to  a  trust,  to  act  promptly, 
concentrate  their  energies:  do  the  thing — " Carry  a  mes- 
sage to  Garcia!" 

General  Garcia  is  dead  now,  but  there  are  other 
Garcias. 

No  man  who  has  endeavored  to  carry  out  an  enterprise 
where  many  hands  were  needed  but  has  been  well-nigh 
appalled  at  tunes  by  the  imbecility  of  the  average  man — 
the  inability  or  unwillingness  to  concentrate  on  a  thing 
and  do  it.  Slipshod  assistance,  foolish  inattention,  dowdy 
indifference,  and  half-hearted  work  seem  the  rule ;  and  no 
man  succeeds  unless  by  hook  or  crook  or  threat  he  forces 
or  bribes  other  men  to  assist  him;  or  mayhap  God  in  His 
goodness  performs  a  miracle  and  sends  him  an  Angel  of 
Light  for  an  assistant.  You,  reader,  put  this  matter  to  a 
test.  You  are  sitting  now  in  your  office — six  clerks  are 
within  call.  Summon  any  one  and  make  this  request: 
"Please  look  in  the  encyclopedia  and  make  a  brief  memo- 
randum for  me  concerning  the  life  of  Correggio." 

Will  the  clerk  quietly  say,  "Yes,  sir,"  and  go  do  the  task? 

On  your  life  he  will  not.  He  will  look  at  you  out  of  a 
fishy  eye  and  ask  one  or  more  of  the  following  questions : 

Who  was  he? 

Which  encyclopedia? 

Where  is  the  encyclopedia? 

Was  I  hired  for  that? 
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Don't  you  mean  Bismarck? 

What's  the  matter  with  Charlie  doing  it? 

Is  he  dead? 

Is  there  any  hurry? 

Sha'n't  I  bring  you  the  book  and  let  you  look  it  up 
yourself? 

What  do  you  want  to  know  for? 

And  I  will  lay  you  ten  to  one  that  after  you  have  an- 
swered the  questions,  and  explained  how  to  find  the  infor- 
mation, and  why  you  want  it,  the  clerk  will  go  off  and  get 
one  of  the  other  clerks  to  help  him  try  to  find  Garcia — 
and  then  come  back  and  tell  you  there  is  no  such  man.  Of 
course  I  may  lose  my  bet,  but  according  to  the  law  of 
average  I  will  not. 

Now,  if  you  are  wise,  you  will  not  bother  to  explain  to 
your  "assistant"  that  Correggio  is  indexed  under  the  C's, 
not  in  the  K's,  but  you  will  smile  sweetly  and  say,  "Never 
mind,"  and  go  look  it  up  yourself. 

And  this  incapacity  for  independent  action,  this  moral 
stupidity,  this  infirmity  of  the  will,  this  unwillingness  to 
cheerfully  catch  hold  and  lift,  are  the  things  that  put  pure 
Socialism  so  far  into  the  future.  If  men  will  not  act  for 
themselves,  what  will  they  do  when  the  benefit  of  their 
effort  is  for  all?  A  first  mate  with  knotted  club  seems 
necessary;  and  the  dread  of  getting  "the  bounce"  Satur- 
day night  holds  many  a  worker  to  his  place. 

Advertise  for  a  stenographer,  and  nine  out  of  ten  who 
apply  can  neither  spell  nor  punctuate — and  do  not  think 
it  necessary  to. 

Can  such  a  one  write  a  letter  to  Garcia? 

"You  see  that  bookkeeper,"  said  the  foreman  to  me  in  a 
large  factory. 

"Yes,  what  about  him?" 

"Well,  he's  a  fine  accountant,  but  if  I'd  send  him  up-town 
on  an  errand  he  might  accomplish  the  errand  all  right, 
and  on  the  other  hand  might  stop  at  four  saloons  on  the 
way,  and  when  he  got  to  Main  Street  would  forget  what 
he  had  been  sent  for." 
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Can  such  a  man  be  entrusted  to  carry  a  message  to 
Garcia? 

We  have  recently  been  hearing  such  maudlin  sympathy 
expressed  for  the  "  downtrodden  denizen  of  the  sweat- 
shop" and  the  "homeless  wanderer  searching  for  honest 
employment,"  and  with  it  all  often  goes  many  hard  words 
for  the  men  in  power. 

Nothing  is  said  about  the  employer  who  grows  old  before 
his  time  in  a  vain  attempt  to  get  frowsy  ne'er-do-wells  to 
do  intelligent  work  and  his  long,  patient  striving  with 
"help"  that  does  nothing  but  loaf  when  his  back  is  turned. 
In  every  store  and  factory  there  is  a  constant  weeding-out 
process  going  on.  The  employer  is  constantly  sending 
away  "help"  that  have  shown  their  incapacity  to  further 
the  interests  of  the  business,  and  others  are  being  taken  on. 
No  matter  how  good  times  are,  this  sorting  continues; 
only  if  times  are  hard  and  work  is  scarce  the  sorting  is  done 
finer — but  out  and  forever  out  the  incompetent  and  un- 
worthy go.  It  is  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  Self-interest 
prompts  every  employer  to  keep  the  best — those  who  can 
carry  a  message  to  Garcia. 

I  know  one  man  of  really  brilliant  parts  who  has  not  the 
ability  to  manage  a  business  of  his  own,  and  yet  who  is 
absolutely  worthless  to  any  one  else,  because  he  carries 
with  him  constantly  the  insane  suspicion  that  his  employer 
is  oppressing  or  intending  to  oppress  him.  He  cannot 
give  orders,  and  he  will  not  receive  them.  Should  a  mes- 
sage be  given  him  to  take  to  Garcia,  his  answer  would 
probably  be,  "Take  it  yourself." 

To-night  this  man  walks  the  streets  looking  for  work, 
the  wind  whistling  through  his  threadbare  coat.  No 
one  who  knows  him  dare  employ  him,  for  he  is  a  regular 
firebrand  of  discontent.  He  is  impervious  to  reason, 
and  the  only  thing  that  can  impress  him  is  the  toe  of  a 
thick-soled  No.  9  boot. 

Of  course  I  know  that  one  so  morally  deformed  is  no 
less  to  be  pitied  than  a  physical  cripple;  but  in  our  pitying, 
let  us  drop  a  tear,  too,  for  the  men  who  are  striving  to 
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carry  on  a  great  enterprise,  whose  working  hours  are  not 
limited  by  the  whistle,  and  whose  hair  is  fast  turning 
white  through  the  struggle  to  hold  in  line  dowdy  indiffer- 
ence, slipshod  imbecility,  and  the  heartless  ingratitude 
which,  but  for  their  enterprise,  would  be  both  hungry  and 
homeless. 

Have  I  put  the  matter  too  strongly?  Possibly  I  have; 
but  when  all  the  world  has  gone  a-slumming  I  wish  to 
speak  a  word  of  sympathy  for  the  man  who  succeeds — 
the  man  who,  against  great  odds,  has  directed  the  efforts 
of  others,  and,  having  succeeded,  finds  there's  nothing  in 
it — nothing  but  bare  board  and  clothes. 

I  have  carried  a  dinner-pail  and  worked  for  day's  wages, 
and  I  have  also  been  an  employer  of  labor,  and  I  know 
there  is  something  to  be  said  on  both  sides.  There  is  no 
excellence,  per  se,  in  poverty;  rags  are  no  recommenda- 
tion; and  all  employers  are  not  rapacious  and  high-handed, 
any  more  than  all  poor  men  are  virtuous. 

My  heart  goes  out  to  the  man  who  does  his  work  when 
the  "boss"  is  away  as  well  as  when  he  is  at  home.  And 
the  man  who,  when  given  a  letter  for  Garcia,  quietly  takes 
the  missive,  without  asking  any  idiotic  questions  and 
with  no  lurking  intention  of  chucking  it  into  the  nearest 
sewer,  or  of  doing  aught  else  but  deliver  it,  never  gets 
"laid  off"  nor  has  to  go  on  a  strike  for  higher  wages. 
Civilization  is  one  long  anxious  search  for  just  such  in- 
dividuals. Anything  such  a  man  asks  shall  be  granted; 
his  kind  is  so  rare  that  no  employer  can  afford  to  let  him 
go.  He  is  wanted  in  every  city,  town,  and  village — in 
every  office,  shop,  store,  and  factory.  The  world  cries 
out  for  such;  he  is  needed,  and  needed  badly — the  man 
who  can  carry  a  message  to  Garcia. 


DISCIPLINE1 
HARRINGTON  EMERSON 

Mr.  Harrington  Emerson  (1853-  )  of  New  York  is  one  of  the  best-known 
efficiency  experts  in  the  United  States.  After  receiving  a  very  thorough 
education  in  European  universities,  he  was  professor  of  modern  languages 
in  the  University  of  Nebraska  between  1876  and  1882.  After  1882  he 
devoted  himself  to  business,  and  in  1900  became  president  of  the  Emerson 
Company,  Efficiency  Engineers.  His  success  in  working  out  efficiency 
methods,  particularly  in  connection  with  the  Santa  Fe  system,  won  general 
recognition.  Mr.  Emerson  never  lost  interest  in  education,  and  several 
books  have  made  his  ideas  generally  known.  "  Twelve  Principles  of  Effi- 
ciency," from  which  "Discipline"  is  taken,  has  been  very  widely  read. 
Since  it  is  in  discipline  that  our  modern  college  education  is  perhaps  weakest, 
and  especially  since  the  end  of  the  war  has  brought  with  it  a  spirit  of  revolt 
against  restraints  of  all  kinds,  this  chapter  is  timely.  As  Mr.  Emerson 
indicates,  it  is  only  the  disciplined  man  who  can  succeed  either  as  employer 
or  employed. 

The  twelve  principles  are:  (1}  clearly  defined  ideals;  (2)  common  sense; 
(3)  competent  counsel;  (4)  discipline;  (o)  the  fair  deal;  (6)  reliable,  im- 
mediate, and  adequate  records;  (7)  despatching;  (8)  standards  and  sched- 
ules; (9)  standardized  conditions;  (10)  standardized  operations;  (11) 
written  standard-practice  instructions;  (12)  efficiency  reward. 

Undisciplined — that  is  the  word.  It  is  the  word  for  all  the  progress 
of  the  Victorian  times,  a  scrambling,  ill-mannered,  undignified,  unin- 
telligent development  of  material  resources.  Want  of  discipline!  The 
reek  and  scandal  of  the  stockyards  is  really  only  a  gigantic  form 
of  that  same  quality  of  American  life  that  in  a  minor  aspect  makes 
the  sidewalk  filthy.  Each  man  is  for  himself,  each  enterprise;  there 
is  no  order,  no  provision,  no  common  and  universal  plan. 

Men  are  makers — American  men,  I  think,  more  than  most  men. 
One  sees  the  light  of  a  new  epoch,  the  coming  of  new  conceptions,  of 
foresight,  of  large  collective  plans  and  discipline  to  achieve  them. — • 
H.  G.  WELLS,  The  Future  of  America,  Chapter  IV,  Section  4. 

ALEXANDRE  DUMAS,  in  that  most  famous  of  his  novels, 
makes  Monte  Cristo  the  hero  of  one  episode  of  marvelous 
improbability. 

1  Reprinted  from  Twelve  Principles  of  Efficiency,  by  permission  of  the 
Engineering  Magazine  and  of  Mr.  Emerson. 
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In  Italy  Monte  Cristo  has  accepted  an  invitation  to 
breakfast  in  Paris  three  months  later,  and  had  agreed  to 
appear  on  the  minute.  On  the  date  appointed  the  other 
guests  were  assembled,  very  skeptical  as  to  the  coming  of 
the  mysterious  count  of  whom  no  word  had  been  heard 
since  the  invitation.  The  guests  are  impatient — the  host 
begs  for  five  minutes'  leeway — the  clock  begins  to  strike — 
expectation  rapidly  sinks  toward  absolute  zero,  when 
suddenly,  immaculately  dressed,  Monte  Cristo  appears, 
saying:  "Punctuality  is  the  politeness  of  kings,  but  it  can- 
not always  be  that  of  travelers,  and  fifteen  hundred  miles 
is  not  easily  covered.  Excuse  the  two  or  three  seconds 
I  am  late." 

It  was  beyond  even  Dumas's  imagination  to  state  that 
Monte  Cristo  started  on  his  long  trip  also  on  time  and  made 
each  stage  of  the  journey  day  by  day,  hour  by  hour,  on 
time.  Under  the  dependent  sequence  of  personal  arbitra- 
riness and  unstandardized  roads  and  horse  conditions, 
it  was  indeed  marvelous  that  he  should  arrive  within 
a  week  of  the  time  set,  much  less  within  a  day  or  a 
minute. 

Now  hundreds  sweep  over  the  nearly  thousand-mile 
stretch  between  Chicago  and  New  York  on  Monte  Cristo's 
fraction  of  a  minute  precision.  They  start  on  the  minute, 
they  pass  each  station  on  the  minute,  they  arrive  on  the 
minute;  if  there  are  delays,  the  passengers  grumble 
mightily  and  the  railroads  pay  rebates.  The  institution 
built  up  on  time  schedules  has  become  mightier  than  the 
man,  and  the  man  is  immensely  benefited  by  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  institution. 

Thirty  years  ago  along  the  great  inland  rivers  of  the 
United  States,  the  Ohio,  the  Mississippi,  the  Missouri, 
the  greatest  difference  was  apparent  between  the  river 
towns  and  the  railroad  towns.  In  the  river  towns  steam- 
boat passengers  were  quite  content  to  wait  several  days, 
idling  on  the  levee,  whittling  or  swapping  yarns  or  doing 
the  dolce  far  niente  on  the  hotel  piazzas.  When  far  up 
or  down  the  river  the  deep  bellow  of  the  boat's  whistle 
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was  heard,  day  or  night,  the  sleepy  town  awakened  into 
prodigious  and  spasmodic  activity  until  the  boat  had  come 
and  gone;  then  it  went  to  sleep  again.  Clocks  were  not 
needed  and  all  business  was  conducted  on  the  same  easy 
lines.  Notes  were  paid,  not  when  they  were  due,  but  when 
the  crops  were  marketed.  An  Eskimo  who  figures  years 
as  so  many  snows,  months  as  so  many  moons,  and  days 
as  so  many  sleeps  would  have  found  the  business  methods 
of  the  steamboat  town  wholly  normal.  Steamboat  coming 
down  the  river,  great  excitement;  whale  seen  in  the  offing, 
great  excitement — what  was  the  difference?  In  the  rail- 
road towns  there  was  a  very  different  spirit.  People  had 
clocks  in  then-  houses  and  watches  in  their  pockets;  they 
went  to  the  railroad  station  on  railroad  schedule  time; 
the  coming  and  going  of  the  daily  trains  became  definite, 
regulating  events  even  to  those  who  never  traveled;  they 
fell  into  the  habit  of  keeping  other  appointments;  they 
were  beginning  to  learn  that  the  institution  was  greater 
than  the  individual. 

The  near-discipline  of  the  rich  man  who  makes  his  ser- 
vants await  his  convenience  in  spite  of  a  definite  program 
arranged  by  himself,  the  near-discipline  of  some  railroad 
magnates  who  more  or  less  disarrange  the  train-despatch- 
ing on  a  whole  system  by  their  lack  of  observance  of  their 
own  special  train  schedule,  the  near-discipline  that  would 
bend  the  sublime  order  of  the  universe  to  individual  dila- 
toriness,  as  in  the  story  of  Joshua's  command  to  the  sun 
to  stand  still,  is  not  what  is  meant  by  "Discipline"  as  an 
efficiency  principle. 

There  is  the  discipline  of  life  which  leads  us,  almost 
compels  us,  to  follow  the  teaching  that  comes  to  us  from 
intimate  contact  with  the  existing  order.  "The  wicked 
shall  not  live  half  their  days."  It  is  easier  to  learn  to  fly 
than  to  make  a  landing.  In  a  narrower  sense  we  speak  of 
the  discipline  of  St.  Francis,  of  St.  Dominic,  of  Ignatius 
Loyola,  meaning  not  punishment,  but  a  definite,  regulated 
life,  conduct,  and  observances.  In  the  narrowest  sense  we 
use  the  word  to  denote  the  act  of  punishment  inflicted  on 
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a  bad  boy  with  the  object  of  encouraging  observance  of 
prescribed  conduct  or  rules. 

The  word  discipline  has  thus  three — if  not  more- 
meanings. 

Adam  began  to  experience  the  discipline  of  life  when 
Eve  became  his  daily  companion ;  discipline  and  the  greater 
life  began  in  earnest  for  both  of  them  when  they  found 
themselves  outside  the  gates  with  Cain,  Abel,  and  Seth 
frisking  around,  for  there  is  no  such  categorical  imperative 
as  the  sharp  outcry  of  a  very  young  baby.  Adam  and 
Eve,  owing  to  lack  of  experience  and  over-valuation, 
spoiled  Cain;  so,  being  undisciplined,  his  exaggerated  per- 
sonality could  not  brook  the  preference  shown  Abel,  and 
he  murdered  him. 

Discipline  as  an  efficiency  principle  includes  all  meanings, 
from  lessons  of  life  to  man-inflicted  punishment.  The 
greatest  regulator  of  conduct  is  the  spirit  of  organization. 

I  did  not  like  being  the  only  man  in  a  dress  suit  at  an 
informal  business  men's  dinner  in  Boston,  nor  did  I  like 
being  the  only  man  in  flannel  shirt  and  mucklucks  at  a 
Nome  ball.  The  spirit  of  the  place  is  intangible,  but 
counts  far  more  for  either  evil  or  good  than  all  rules  and 
punishments  combined.  So  powerful  is  this  spirit  that  it 
has  been  cynically  said  most  men  would  have  fewer  con- 
science pricks  over  an  undetected  crime  than  over  a  ridi- 
culed solecism. 

Is  it  not  incredibly  short-sighted  to  throw  to  the  winds 
such  mighty  helps  to  discipline  as  the  spirit  of  the  plant, 
the  general  scheme  of  conduct,  and  to  place  reliance  in  the 
undisciplined  acts  of  discipline  of  individuals  clothed  with 
a  little  brief  authority? 

Nature  is  a  relentless  disciplinarian. 

Because  the  success  of  the  whole  plant  depends  not  on 
its  wealth,  or  its  men,  or  its  product,  but  on  its  spirit  and 
rule,  penalties  for  persistent  infraction  should  be  relent- 
lessly severe.  A  whole  race  is  exterminated  in  Africa  be- 
cause through  ignorance  it  braves  the  bites  of  the  tsetse- 
fly,  If  we  fall  asleep  in  charcoal  fumes  we  do  not  awake; 
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if  we  touch  hot  iron  we  are  burned;  if  we  put  our  heads 
under  water  for  five  minutes  we  drown;  if  we  touch,  through 
mistake,  a  live  high-voltage  wire,  the  penalty  may  be 
instant  death.  There  are  no  rules  and  regulations  about 
these  punishments;  they  need  no  rules  and  regulations. 

The  old  story  runs  that  Eve  and  Adam  were  banished 
from  Paradise  for  eating  a  forbidden  apple,  and  that  all 
their  descendants  not  only  cannot  get  back  except  by  very 
special  favor,  but  will  have  to  spend  all  eternity  in  hell. 
Cain's  punishment  was  also  exclusion;  he  became  a  fugitive 
and  a  vagabond;  he  was  not  to  be  rewarded  for  his  work, 
and  he  bitterly  complained  that  his  punishment  was  greater 
than  he  could  bear.  One  Cook  wrote  a  cheerful  book 
about  scaling  Mount  Bulshaio  and  later  sent  some  thrill- 
ing messages  about  the  North  Pole.  Not  because  Peary 
accused  him,  which  most  people  resented,  but  because  his 
own  stories  and  acts  proved  him  a  liar,  he  had  to  flee, 
like  Cain,  into  obscurity  and  oblivion,  although  no  man 
pursued. 

Enforced  resignation  is  one  of  the  severest  penalties  in 
the  army  and  navy;  on  a  great  railroad  in  the  Middle  West 
employees  were  rarely  discharged;  they  worked  themselves 
up  or  down  by  an  automatic  system  of  merit  and  demerit 
marks.  In  another  great  American  business,  a  large  spe- 
cialty-store, the  making  and  enforcement  of  rules  is  turned 
over  to  a  committee  of  employees.  It  is  a  universal  expe- 
rience that  no  judge  is  so  severe  and  unrelenting  as  the 
more  righteous  contemporary  with  the  same  temptations 
and  opportunities.  It  is  not  the  child,  the  man,  or  the 
older  woman  who  condemns  Magdalen.  It  is  not  the  child 
who  pities  the  playmate  killed  by  carelessness.  It  is  not 
the  successful  old  man  who  pities  the  gray-bearded  derelict 
who  has  made  a  general  shipwreck  of  life. 

If  the  spirit  of  the  plant  does  not  drive  an  undesirable 
associate  away;  if  standard  operation  and  standard  prac- 
tice, both  of  which  affect  conduct;  if  reliable,  immediate, 
and  adequate  records;  if  absence  of  efficiency  reward  do 
not  automatically,  effectually,  and  peaceably  eliminate  the 
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undesirable,  it  is  time  for  the  strong  hand  to  descend. 
There  are  certain  all-night  restaurants  in  the  Tenderloin 
district  of  New  York  frequented  by  roisterers  of  both  sexes 
after  the  more  reputable  places  are  closed.  A  good- 
natured  tolerance  prevails  for  even  unusual  hilarity  and 
noise,  but  just  let  any  misguided  guests  try  to  start  some- 
thing, they  suddenly  find  themselves  seized  and  deposited 
outside  on  the  car-tracks,  with  locked  doors  between  them- 
selves and  joy.  The  disciplinary  hand  is  resistless,  immedi- 
ate, and  strong. 

Under  the  best  management  there  are  scarcely  any  rules 
and  there  are  fewer  punishments.  There  are  standard- 
practice  instructions  so  that  every  one  may  know  what 
his  part  in  the  game  is;  there  is  definite  responsibility; 
there  are  reliable,  immediate,  and  adequate  records  of 
everything  of  importance;  there  are  standardized  condi- 
tions and  standardized  operations;  and  there  are  efficiency 
rewards. 

There  can  be  organization  without  discipline,  as  in  all 
plant  life;  there  can  be  discipline  without  organization, 
as  in  most  animal  life.  Because  a  man  has  supernal  ideals; 
because,  if  organization  is  weakened,  the  progress  of  cen- 
turies can  be  lost  in  a  year,  in  a  minute,  as  during  an 
earthquake,  the  devil  indeed  catching  the  hindmost; 
because  our  unstable  human  organizations,  even  the 
integrity  of  the  family,  depend  on  discipline — it  becomes 
a  fundamental  efficiency  principle  which  continuously, 
vigorously,  never  falteringly  must  enforce  a  series  of 
standards  of  high  individual  or  combined  conduct. 

"He  that  ruleth  his  spirit  is  better  than  he  that  taketh 
a  city."  Discipline  is  not  arbitrary  rules  with  punishment 
for  shortcomings,  real  or  imaginary. 

The  tremendous  simplicity  of  the  scheme  of  the  universe 
is  the  real  marvel  of  it  all.  Universal  attraction  and 
universal  repulsion — all  elements  have  approximately  the 
same  atomic  heat — but  three  principles  underlie  all  life — 
self-preservation,  race  perpetuation,  and  the  proprietary 
instinct.  From  a  few  elementary  laws  other  universal 
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laws  spring;  and  any  near-law  that  cannot  trace  its  par- 
entage straight  back  to  one  of  the  supernal  laws,  if 
indeed  there  is.  ultimately  more  than  one  supernal,  is 
probably  not  even  a  legitimate  near-law. 

Fine  manifestations  of  discipline  performance  are  the 
four  eighteen-hour  trains  each  day  between  New  York 
and  Chicago.  So  unobtrusive  is  the  perfect  discipline 
that  the  passenger  sees  no  rules  or  orders  given,  he  does 
not  see  the  far-ahead  light  or  semaphore  signals  that 
govern  progress,  he  sees  still  less  the  telegraphic  messages 
flashed  by  the  despatchers  to  the  signal  towers,  he  knows 
little  of  the  duplicate  orders  issued  to  conductor  and 
engineer.  The  discipline  is  that  of  the  velvet  paw  armed 
with  the  sharpest  claws,  infraction  possibly  resulting  in 
destruction  of  the  whole  train,  a  trans-human  punishment ; 
infraction,  even  if  there  is  no  immediate  disaster,  resulting 
in  reprimand  or  dismissal. 

Many  years  ago  I  became  interested  in  a  socialistic 
experiment  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific.  In  that  favored 
region  of  mild  climate,  tall  timber,  waters  teeming  with 
fish,  woods  alive  with  game,  the  earth  covered  with  fertile 
soil,  a  man  and  woman  would  be  justified  in  starting 
married  life  with  a  fish-net,  an  ax,  and  a  spade,  a  cook-pot 
and  a  jack-knife.  They  might  catch  enough  fish  in  a 
single  day  to  last  a  whole  year,  and  if  it  was  not  the  season 
for  fish,  they  could  dig  clams  with  the  spade,  pick  wild 
berries  in  abundance,  and  easily  split  cedar  logs  for 
canoe  or  hut.  The  skins  of  wild  rabbits  furnish  blankets 
and  clothes. 

It  was  in  this  part  of  the  country  that  a  band  of  earnest 
men  and  women,  some  militant,  some  supine,  some  altru- 
istic, some  selfish,  but  all  dreamers,  resolved  to  start  a 
socialistic  colony,  "to  ease  the  strong  of  their  burden,  to 
help  the  weak  in  their  needs."  Members  were  either  to 
contribute  or  to  work.  Contributing  members  were  to 
pay  $2.50  a  month  to  be  spent  in  the  purchase  of  land, 
implements,  machinery,  and  all  else  that  the  colony  could 
not  make  for  itself.  Working  members  were  to  clear  the 
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ground,  erect  buildings,  build  boats,  sawmills.  Capital 
exacting  no  interest,  labor  never  striking,  were  to  combine 
in  making  the  wilderness  a  paradise. 

The  contributing  members,  in  case  of  disaster  overtaking 
them  in  the  outer  world  of  competition,  were  to  have  the 
right  to  move  at  once  to  the  colony,  where  they  and  their 
children  would  find  a  ready-made  home,  an  asylum  from 
want  and  poverty,  becoming  working  members  as  strength 
and  ability  permitted.  Ranks  of  workers  were  to  be 
recruited,  partly  from  contributing  members,  partly  by 
admission.  The  plan  seemed  feasible,  especially  as  a  large 
tract  of  valuable  meadow  and  forest  land  was  given  by 
one  of  the  enthusiastic  founders,  a  theosophist  who  lived 
altruism. 

I  spent  some  time  at  this  colony  as  a  visitor.  I  met 
noble  men  and  women,  but  I  also  met  drones  who  lolled 
in  bed  while  others  worked,  drones  who  expected  to  be 
waited  on,  and  as  I  watched  I  came  to  admire  the  spirit  of 
the  beehive  which  ruthlessly  cuts  off  the  wings  of  useless 
drones  and  pushes  them  outside  the  hive  to  perish. 

I  also  noted  that  capital  and  labor  in  combination  are 
not  enough,  that  the  essential  to  direct  both  is,  after  all, 
the  organizer,  the  disciplinarian;  and  I  perceived  that 
it  was  the  discipline  of  St.  Francis,  the  discipline  of  St. 
Dominic,  the  discipline  of  Ignatius  Loyola,  that  made  these 
great  monastic  and  religious  orders  enduring  and  success- 
ful century  after  century,  even  as  it  was  the  discipline  of 
the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain  and  his  successors,  in  spite  of 
their  atrocious  practices  and  beliefs,  that  maintained  for 
two  hundred  years  the  power  of  the  sect  of  the  Hashishim, 
or  Assassins. 

So  great  is  inefficiency  of  all  kinds  everywhere  that  the 
application  of  even  this  one  principle  of  discipline  has  pro- 
duced great  results  through  military  or  church  organiza- 
tions. Just  as  soon  as  a  community  bends  to  discipline, 
whether  its  members  are  followers  of  Romulus  or  of  Leon- 
idas,  empires  are  either  founded  or  shattered,  and  just 
a  little  discipline  as  to  dress  and  work  has  made  such 
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American  communities  as  the  Shakers,  Economites,  Men- 
nonites,  wealthy.  In  the  army,  as  in  the  church,  the  first 
vow  is  obedience;  and  in  Schiller's  ballad  the  slaying  of 
the  dragon  did  not  save  St.  George  from  condemnation 
and  punishment  for  his  disobedience.  The  large  office- 
buildings  in  New  York  are  peculiarly  dependent  on  disci- 
pline. They  are  miniature  cities  in  which  all  municipal 
activities — lighting,  heating,  cleaning,  transportation — are 
constantly  going  on.  As  long  as  the  tenants  are  present 
from  8  A.M.  to  5  P.M.  high  order  is  maintained,  but  shortly 
after  five  o'clock  discipline  relaxes,  attendants  raise  their 
voices,  begin  to  smoke  cigarettes,  to  romp,  and  the  con- 
viction grows  that  if  these  modern  palaces  were  turned 
over  as  a  possession  to  then*  own  trained  attendants,  in 
an  incredibly  few  weeks  they  would  be  marred  and  scarred, 
dirty  and  disorderly,  physically  and  morally. 

Family  life  can  exist  in  the  gipsy  caravan  or  in  the 
Arab  tent  or  Indian  tepee,  in  the  wolves'  den  or  in  the 
bird's  nest,  but  we  owe  the  continuance  of  civilization  to 
the  citizen  efficiency  and  standard-practice  engineers,  men 
and  women,  heads  of  great  institutions,  governments,  cor- 
porations, and  enterprises,  who  design  and  erect  the  firm 
skeleton  of  discipline  that  maintains  in  place  the  units  of 
individualism,  lest  the  whole  aggregation  tumble  to  ruin 
at  the  first  shock  in  earth  or  ah*. 

In  marked  contrast  with  the  vagueness  and  looseness  of 
obligation  and  control  in  the  social  colony  that  failed  is 
the  high  organization  and  discipline  of  modern  baseball 
teams,  in  which  individual  effort  and  reward  have  been 
happily  combined  with  team-work  and  collective  reward. 
In  baseball  each  man  disciplines  himself;  to  this  is  added 
the  discipline  of  the  team,  and  on  top  comes  the  discipline 
of  the  League.  Without  high  individual  standards,  with- 
out team  codes  enthusiastically  lived  up  to,  without  severe 
penalties  to  enforce  obedience  to  the  umpire  and  peace 
between  the  teams,  the  modern  game  would  be  impossible. 
It  is  the  spirit  of  discipline,  not  its  letter,  that  counts,  and 
the  spirit  is  reciprocal  from  bottom  to  top,  from  top  to 
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bottom,  and  sideways,  to  all  associated;  it  is  reciprocal 
between  the  individual  and  the  flag  under  which  he  is 
industriously  enlisted. 

I  have  been  asked  why  "co-operation"  was  not  to  be 
considered  as  one  of  the  twelve  basic  principles  of  effi- 
ciency. Common  ideals  striven  for  by  a  disciplined  organi- 
zation, supernal  common  sense  which  forgets  the  little  for 
the  sake  of  the  larger  achievements,  necessarily  result  in 
co-operation,  even  as  the  bees,  having  accumulated  a  full 
store  of  honey,  seem  to  obey  a  queen,  who,  "as  it 
happened  with  many  a  chief  among  men,  appearing  to 
give  orders,  is  himself  obliged  to  obey  commands  far  more 
mysterious  than  those  he  issues  to  his  subordinates."  The 
fundamentals  of  discipline  are,  in  fact,  better  learned  from 
the  government  of  a  beehive  than  from  college  courses, 
from  armies,  or  from  any  industrial  organization.  No 
bee  appears  to  obey  any  other  bee,  no  bee  seems  con- 
sciously to  co-operate  with  any  other  bee,  yet  so  perfect 
is  the  "spirit  of  the  hive"  that  every  bee  engrossed  in  her 
special  task  fatalistically  acts  on  the  instinct  that  all  other 
working-bees  are  also  as  busy  for  the  common  good,  and 
when  the  drones  fail  to  be  useful  the  working-bees  become 
consciously  indignant  and  make  away  with  them.  Co- 
operation is  a  matter  of  course,  not  a  virtue;  its  absence 
is  the  crime. 

Supernal  discipline  is  inspired  by  a  greater  emotion  than 
fear. 

Frank  T.  Bullen,  in  his  story,  praised  by  Kipling,  The 
Cruise  of  the  Cachalot,  describes  the  high  type  of  reciprocal 
faith  that  in  great  emergency  resulted  in  a  perfect  disci- 
pline, and  the  story  in  abbreviated  quotation  illustrates 
what  is  meant  by  discipline  inspired  by  faith. 

At  Port  William,  New  Zealand,  two  whale-ships  lay,  the  Tamerlane 
and  the  Chance.  The  American  Tamerlane  was  neat,  smart,  and  sea- 
worthy, but  the  colonial  Chance  looked  like  some  poor  relic  of  a  bygone 
day.  Old  she  was  with  an  indefinite  antiquity,  carelessly  rigged  and 
vilely  unkempt,  but  the  old  Chance  made  a  better  income  for  her  for- 
tunate owners  than  any  of  the  showy,  swift,  coasting  steamers.  Captain 
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Gilroy,  familiarly  Known  as  "Paddy,"  the  master  of  the  Chance,  was 
unsurpassed  as  a  whale-fisher  or  seaman  by  any  Yankee  that  ever  sailed 
from  Martha's  Vineyard.  He  was  a  queer  little  figure  of  a  man — 
short,  tubby,  with  scanty  red  hair  and  a  brogue  thick  as  pea  soup. 
Overflowing  with  kindliness  and  good  temper,  his  ship  was  a  veritable 
ark  of  refuge  for  any  unfortunate  who  needed  help,  which  accounted  for 
the  numerous  deserters  from  Yankee  whalers  who  were  to  be  found 
among  his  crew.  Whaling  skippers  hated  him  with  ferocious  intensity, 
and  but  for  his  Maori  and  half-breed  body-guard  he  would  have  been 
killed.  On  that  storm-beaten  coast  he  knew  every  rock  and  tree  in 
fog  or  clear,  by  day  or  night;  he  knew  them  as  the  seal  knows  them,  and 
feared  them  as  little.  His  men  adored  him;  they  believed  him  capable 
of  anything,  and  would  as  soon  have  doubted  the  daylight  as  the  wisdom 
of  his  decisions.  One  common  interest,  their  devotion  to  their  com- 
mander, united  the  very  mixed  crowd,  sixteen  European  and  American 
sailors,  twenty-four  Maoris  and  half-breeds.  .  .  .  The  Chance  was  there, 
and  three  other  whalers,  competitors.  Without  any  warning  the  wind 
flew  around  into  the  northward,  putting  the  four  ships  at  once  into  a 
most  perilous  position,  and  there  to  leeward  loomed  grim  and  gloomy 
one  of  the  most  terrific  rock-bound  coasts  in  the  world.  The  Chance 
was  a  good  mile  and  a  half  nearer  the  shore.  The  sea,  gathering  momen- 
tum over  an  area  extending  right  around  the  globe,  hurls  itself  upon 
these  rugged  shores.  As  the  craft  drifted  helplessly  down  upon  that 
frowning  barrier,  excitement  grew  intense.  It  would  not  be  possible 
for  them  to  escape  if  they  persisted  in  holding  on,  but  it  was  easy  to 
see  why  they  did  so.  Paddy,  far  to  the  leeward,  was  in  much  more 
imminent  danger  and  it  would  be  derogatory  in  the  highest  degree  to 
the  reputation  of  the  other  captains  were  they  to  slip  and  run  before 
he  did.  He,  however,  showed  no  sign  of  doing  so,  although  they 
all  neared  that  point  whence  no  seamanship  could  deliver  them,  and 
where  death,  inevitable,  cruel,  awaited  them.  A  gigantic  barrier  of 
black  naked  rock  rose  seven  or  eight  hundred  feet  sheer  from  the  sea. 
Nothing  broke  the  immeasurable  landward  rush  of  the  majestic  waves 
toward  this  world  fragment.  Against  this  perpendicular  barrier  they 
hurled  themselves  with  a  shock  that  vibrated  far  inland  and  a  roar  that 
rose  over  the  continuous  thunder  of  the  tempest-driven  sea.  High  as 
was  the  summit  of  the  cliff,  the  spray  rose  higher,  so  that  the  whole 
front  of  the  great  rock  was  veiled  in  filmy  wreaths  of  foam. 

Toward  this  dreadful  spot  the  four  vessels  were  being  resistlessly 
driven.  Suddenly,  panic-stricken,  the  ship  nearest  the  Chance  gave  a 
great  sweep  round  on  to  the  other  tack.  They  had  cut  adrift  from  their 
whale,  terrified  beyond  endurance  into  the  belief  that  Paddy  was  going 
to  sacrifice  himself  and  his  crew  in  the  attempt  to  lure  them  with  him 
to  inevitable  destruction.  The  other  two  did  not  hesitate  longer. 

The  Chance  drew  in  closely  to  the  seething  caldron  of  breakers. 
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Who  among  sailormen  having  seen  a  vessel  disappear  from  their  sight 
under  such  terrible  conditions  expected  to  see  her  again? 

It  appeared  that  none  of  the  white  men  on  board,  except  Paddy,  had 
ever  before  been  placed  in  so  seemingly  hopeless  and  desperate  a  posi- 
tion, and  yet  when  they  saw  how  calm  and  free  from  anxiety  their  com- 
mander was,  how  cool  and  business-like  the  attitude  of  all  their  dusky 
shipmates,  their  confidence  kept  its  usual  high  level.  The  test  was  of 
the  severest,  for  to  their  eyes  no  possible  avenue  of  escape  was  open. 
Along  that  glaring  line  of  raging,  foaming  water  not  the  faintest  indica- 
tions of  an  opening.  The  great  black  wall  of  rock  loomed  up  grim  and 
pitiless.  All  stood  motionless,  with  eyes  fixed  in  horrible  fascination  upon 
the  indescribable  vortex  to  which  they  were  being  irresistibly  driven. 
At  last,  just  as  the  fringes  of  the  back-beaten  billows  hissed  up  to  greet 
them,  the  ship  plunged  through  the  maelstrom  of  breakers;  they  were  on 
the  other  side  of  that  barrier;  the  anchor  was  dropped,  the  vessel  thejr 
were  on  rested  like  a  bird  in  her  nest  on  a  deep,  still  tarn,  shut  in  on  every 
side  by  huge  rock  barriers.  Of  the  furious  storm,  but  a  moment  before 
howling  and  raging,  nothing  remained  but  a  thunderous  hum,  and 
high  overhead  the  jagged,  twisted,  tortured  cloud,  whirling  past  their 
tiny  oblong  of  sky. 

Such  a  feat  of  seamanship  was  almost  beyond  belief.  The  little, 
dumpy,  red-faced  figure,  rigged  like  a  scarecrow,  bore  no  outward 
visible  sign  of  a  hero,  but  in  our  eyes  he  was  transfigured,  as  one  who 
in  all  those  qualities  that  go  to  the  making  of  a  man  had  proved  him- 
self of  the  seed  royal,  a  king  of  men,  all  the  more  kingly  because 
unconscious  that  his  deeds  were  so  exalted. 

If  this  disreputable  little  Irishman  in  the  midst  of  filth 
and  inadequacy  could  maintain,  by  qualities  of  soul  alone, 
a  discipline  so  admirable  among  a  crew  of  flotsam  and  jet- 
sam under  stress  so  terrible,  what  ought  not  to  be  accom- 
plished by  leaders  with  all  the  advantages  of  education, 
experience,  organization,  with  picked  crews  of  workers? 
Unless  I  know  that  the  employer  is  without  fault,  unless 
I  know  that  he  is  struggling  with  an  inherited  vicious 
condition,  I  have  no  patience  with  so-called  labor  troubles, 
almost  always  due  to  neglect  of  elementary  precautions  for 
the  common  benefit  of  master  and  man.  There  is  at  least 
one  large  business  aggregation  in  the  United  States  in 
which  a  strike  is  unthinkable,  because  it  is  a  coveted  privi- 
lege to  be  admitted  to  it  as  a  worker,  a  catastrophe  to  be 
cast  out,  and  so  high  is  the  morale  that  the  workers  them- 
selves make  and  maintain  standards  of  conduct  far  stricter 
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than  any  usual  employer  would  dare  to  enforce,  although 
he  may  print  and  post  rule  after  rule. 

The  tune  to  inspect  boiler  sheets  is  before  they  are  made 
up  into  steam-boilers;  the  time  to  inspect  anchor  chains 
is  in  the  making,  not  when  the  great  steamer  is  straining 
with  broken  machinery  to  the  windward  of  the  Scilly 
Islands  in  a  midwinter  storm.  In  all  industrial  Me  every- 
thing is  tested — materials,  design — except  the  all-important 
men.  In  the  little  shop,  rigidity  of  human  inspection  is 
high,  the  master  looks  over  each  man,  has  probably 
watched  him  for  months  or  years  before  engaging  him; 
but  in  the  large  shop,  where  personal  inspection  by  the 
master  has  become  impossible,  even  the  most  elementary 
safeguards  are  thrown  to  the  winds  and  men  are  absorbed 
with  less  discrimination  than  the  furnace  under  the  boiler 
absorbs. 

No  man  enters  West  Point  without  passing  severe 
elementary  examinations.  It  is  a  tremendous  privilege 
to  be  admitted,  a  disaster  to  be  excluded.  There  ought 
to  be  a  high  membership  ideal  for  every  plant,  no  new-comer 
admitted  who  is  not  fit  in  every  way,  no  man  cut  off  except 
for  cause.  Discipline  begins  before  the  applicant  is  taken 
on.  Nine-tenths  of  all  the  harder  discipline  ought  to 
be  applied  to  exclude  undesirables,  men  who  by  reason 
of  bad  character,  bad  and  offensive  habits,  destructive 
tendencies,  laziness  or  other  faults,  are  unfit  to  become 
working  members  of  a  high-class  organization.  It  is 
before  he  is  admitted  that  the  applicant  should  hear  of  the 
ideals  of  the  business,  of  its  organization,  of  its  methods. 

On  the  Yukon  we  divided  men  into  two  classes,  the 
competent  scoundrels  and  the  incompetent  goody-goodies. 
If  it  is  the  duty  to  exclude  the  morally  unfit,  it  is  also  a 
duty  to  exclude  more  vigorously  from  any  particular  occu- 
pation those  who  are  congenitally  unfitted  to  make  a 
success  of  it.  A  blind  man  may  become  a  self-supporting, 
useful,  and  successful  member  of  society,  a  man  born 
without  legs  may  become  the  successful  owner  and  opera- 
tor of  a  livery-stable,  driving,  harnessing,  and  unharnessing 
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horses,  but  a  blind  man  cannot  act  as  the  lookout  on  an 
ocean  steamer,  the  deaf  man  cannot  lead  an  orchestra, 
and  the  legless  man  cannot  become  a  foot-racer. 

A  few  hours'  investigation  would  determine  whether 
an  applicant  for  a  working  position  were  really  qualified, 
but  a  few  hours  are  rarely  given. 

The  type  for  the  great  newspaper  is  set  up  by  linotype 
operators.  Apprenticeship  is  rigorously  limited.  Some 
operators  can  never  get  beyond  the  2,500-em  class;  others 
with  no  personal  effort  can  set  5,000  ems.  Do  the  employ- 
ers test  out  applicants  for  apprenticeships  so  as  to  be  sure 
to  secure  boys  who  will  develop  into  the  5,000-em  class? 
They  do  not.  They  select  applicants  for  any  near-reason 
except  the  fundamentally  important  one  of  innate  fitness. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  wages,  though  payment  is  for  time- 
work,  but  it  is  a  question  of  rapidity,  of  more  news  at  a 
later  hour,  of  a  better  utilization  of  an  expensive  machine, 
of  lessened  rent  for  space — in  fact,  of  greater  output  in 
less  time  at  less  cost. 

In  railroading,  why  should  each  conductor  and  engineer 
be  compelled  to  secure  a  watch  of  the  best  grade,  why 
should  this  watch  be  periodically  inspected,  yet  the  future 
conductors  and  engineers  be  recruited  in  the  most  hap- 
hazard fashion?  There  is  scarcely  any  greater  or  crueler 
injustice  to  a  boy  or  to  a  young  man  than  to  allow  him  to 
enter  on  a  career  for  which  a  competent  examining  com- 
mittee would  tell  him  he  was  unfit,  there  being  other 
careers  for  which  he  is  better  adapted. 

In  coal-mining,  seams  of  coal  with  bands  of  slate,  clay,  or 
dirt  are  not  mined,  or  the  coal  is  carefully  picked  over  or 
washed;  in  lumbering,  all  material  is  graded,  millions  of 
feet  of  inferior  grade  being  burned;  in  wheat-raising,  the 
farmer  strives  to  attain  grade;  standards  are  devised  and 
rigidly  adhered  to  in  the  live-stock  markets;  but  a  company 
building  cars  or  running  a  factory  or  mining  coal  will 
engage  and  employ  almost  any  one  that  applies  for  work, 
who  is  not  under  age,  over  age,  or  absolutely  crippled. 

The  master  organizer,  whether  saint  or    assassin,  does 
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not  admit  those  who  would  make  trouble,  and  he  thus 
avoids  nine-tenths  of  possible  insurrection;  the  master 
organizer  creates  a  collective  spirit  that  prevents  another 
nine-tenths  of  disciplinary  troubles,  a  dependent  sequence 
that  brings  his  remnant  in  insubordination  down  to  1  per 
cent,  of  the  usual  and  possible,  and  with  this  1  per  cent,  of 
remnant  he  easily  deals. 

As  I  write,  the  morning  papers  contain  three  items. 
"Manchester,  England:  the  Federation  of  Master  Cotton- 
spinners  has  locked  out  130,000  men.  Berlin,  Germany: 
Negotiations  with  the  object  of  preventing  a  lockout 
of  the  metal-workers  have  failed.  Nearly  100,000  men  are 
affected  in  Berlin  alone;  it  is  estimated  that  at  least  500,- 
000  throughout  Germany  will  be  turned  out.  Paris, 
France:  80,000  strikers  tie  up  railroads.  Entire  country 
may  soon  be  involved." 

Whatever  the  merits  of  the  cases,  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
most,  if  not  all,  the  principles  of  efficiency  were  flagrantly 
absent  in  these  three  great  disputes.  In  the  case  of  the 
cotton-spinners  the  story  runs  that  a  foreman  discharged 
a  worker  because  he  objected  that  certain  assigned  work 
was  not  in  his  line.  Ought  it  to  be  possible  for  two  men 
in  the  bottom  ranks  of  a  great  business  to  bring  on  a  strife 
involving  130,000?  Were  his  duties  made  clear  to  the 
worker  before  he  entered  the  company's  employ?  Ought 
the  foreman  to  have  had  the  power  to  discharge  him  for  an 
objection,  on  its  face,  entirely  reasonable  and  sustained 
by  his  fellow-workers?  In  this  dispute  we  have  the  old- 
type,  arbitrary,  anarchical  organization  of  both  master 
and  men;  defective  discipline,  rejection  of  competent 
conciliatory  counsel,  painful  absence  of  common  sense, 
no  high  ideals. 

Under  efficiency  principles  there  would  have  been  staff 
advisers  to  invent  and  build  up  safeguards  against  catas- 
trophes of  this  nature,  just  as  levees  are  built  along  the 
banks  of  rivers  inclined  to  flood.  Trouble-making  men, 
whether  workers  or  foremen,  could  neither  have  gone  on 
the  pay-roll  nor  have  stayed  on  it.  There  would  have  been 
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staff  conciliators  whose  business  it  would  be  to  take  in 
hand  incipient  emotional  flames  and  smother  them  before 
they  grew  into  great  conflagrations. 

The  principles  of  efficiency  are  not  vague  platitudes; 
they  are  intensely  practical,  tested,  tried  out,  and  success- 
ful. The  strong  leader  who  employs  them  prevents  wastes, 
prevents  the  losses  caused  the  state  and  community  by 
the  cessation  of  labor  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men, 
prevents  the  greater  misery  and  suffering  due  to  the  en- 
forced idleness  of  heads  of  families.  While  masters  and 
men  quarrel  and  bicker,  the  state  suffers,  and  women  and 
children  pay  the  penalty.  Socialism  gains  recruits,  not- 
from  the  arguments  of  its  advocates — since  no  human 
being  is  naturally  a  Socialist — but  from  the  unendurable 
short-sightedness  and  shorter  temper  of  individualistic 
men. 

It  is  not  enough  for  the  owners  to  have  ideals;  they  must 
be  transmitted  to  the  employee,  and  nothing  is  easier,  as 
any  one  who  has  studied  the  psychology  of  crowds  knows; 
but  it  is  idle  to  expect  the  average  worker  to  rise  above  the 
spirit  of  the  place  he  works  in.  If  it  is  untidy,  disorderly, 
filthy,  if  the  accommodations  for  his  necessities  are  lacking 
or  vile;  saw-tooth  fighting,  compound  condensing  engines, 
imposing  steel  and  concrete  construction,  and  all  the  over- 
equipment to  which  in  the  past  we  have  pinned  our  faith, 
will  not  inspire  the  worker. 

On  one  occasion,  beginning  an  investigation  of  a  great 
machine-shop  employing  one  thousand  men,  I  went  the 
first  morning  at  half  past  six  to  the  power-house.  It  was 
a  dark  day  early  in  February,  temperature  eight  degrees 
below  zero,  and  the  shops  were  none  too  comfortable. 
When  the  whistle  blew  at  seven  o'clock  I  watched  the 
ammeter  fine.  The  power  consumption  rose  instantly  to 
what  proved  to  be  the  average  maximum,  and  it  stayed  up. 
I  returned  at  eleven-thirty  and  watched  the  ammeter  fine 
stay  until  eleven-fifty-seven,  at  which  time  the  record,  re- 
liable, immediate,  and  adequate,  began  to  round  off,  sud- 
denly dropping  as  the  noon  whistle  blew.  It  came  up 
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again  at  one  o'clock  and  stayed  up  until  six  o'clock.  The 
two  parallelograms  were  very  different  from  the  flattened 
records,  shaped  like  half-ellipses,  so  usual  in  similar  shops. 
It  was  evident  that  the  superintendent  was  a  man  of  disci- 
pline, and  the  opinion  I  formed  in  that  forenoon  of  his 
ability  was  confirmed  by  three  years'  intimate  association. 
.It  was  his  practice  to  enter  the  shop  at  6.30  A.M.  to  stay 
until  after  6  P.M.,  and  I  heard  him  severely  reprimand  a 
foreman  for  allowing  the  superintendent's  father,  a  worker 
in  the  shop,  to  take  off  his  overalls  five  minutes  before 
closing  tune.  Men  worked  enthusiastically,  loyally,  and 
reliably  for  this  master  of  men. 

The  way  to  guard  against  trouble  is  to  make  the  position 
desired  by  a  superior  man,  to  allow  it  to  be  filled  only  by 
a  superior  man,  to  maintain  the  position  at  a  high  level. 
If  the  owners  and  managers  of  a  plant  of  any  kind  are 
orderly,  enthusiastic,  loyal  to  the  work,  punctual,  cour- 
teous, decent,  competent;  if  they  feel  their  obligations 
toward  those  they  olirect;  if  they  are  honest,  economical, 
diligent,  and  sound  in  health — they  can  well  demand  similar 
qualities  in  all  the  employees.  I  have  placed  order  first,  be- 
lieving in  the  spirit  of  the  proverb  that  order  is  nature's  first 
law,  and  also  the  remark  that  Goethe  puts  into  the  mouth 
of  Mephistopheles,  "Make  use  of  time,  it  is  so  fleeting,  but 
order  saves  tune."  No  man  ought  to  be  allowed  to  enlist 
who  cannot  start  in  with  order,  enthusiasm,  loyalty,  re- 
liability, who  is  not  courteous  and  decent;  no  man  ought 
to  expect  to  stay  who  is  not  competent,  a  good  brain 
worker,  honest,  economical,  and  diligent.  If,  in  addition, 
he  has  good  health,  so  much  the  better. 


THE  INK   SPOTS  ON  THE   LEDGER1 

BY  ONE  WHO  HAS  MADE  THEM 

Although  "The  Ink  Spots  on  the  Ledger"  was  written  especially  for 
persons  connected  with  banks,  its  message  is  of  value  for  employers  and 
employees  in  any  business.  The  efforts  of  many  young  men  to  make  places 
for  themselves  are  made  ineffective  by  inability  to  overcome  discouragement 
and  lack  of  appreciation. 

THERE  is  a  story  current  in  banking  circles  of  a  voucher 
check  returned  to  the  drawer  by  a  Western  bank,  with  an 
ink  spot  on  it,  which  resulted  in  the  resignation  of  sev- 
eral officials,  and  ultimately  the  establishment  of  a  rival 
institution. 

Just  how  the  blot  got  there,  or  what  the  wrathy  and 
irritated  depositor  did  to  cause  the  upheaval,  is  not  public 
property;  but  the  fact  remains;  the  incident  caused  a 
tempest  in  a  teapot,  and  the  pot  boiled  over. 

Perhaps  the  blot  was  inadvertently  made,  as  many  are, 
and  could  not  be  erased.  Perhaps  it  was  carelessness  on 
the  part  of  some  clerk.  It  may  have  been  due  to  an  anti- 
quated inkwell,  full  of  dust  and  clotted  ink.  It  may  have 
been  a  scratchy  pen;  it  may  have  been  spite. 

Those  who  have  seen  George  Monroe  as  Patricia  O'Brien 
in  Lew  Fields's  travesty  on  woman  suffrage,  the  "Never- 
Homes,"  will  remember  that  Patricia,  after  having  tried 
to  run  a  fire  department  and  a  court,  gets  down  to  the 
laundry  business  (where  she  belongs);  and  every  shirt  of 
every  man  who  has  courted  but  not  married  her,  and  every 
skirt  of  every  woman  who  has  married  what  she  has 
courted,  gets  badly  damaged  before  Patricia  delivers  the 
wash. 


1  Reprinted  from  the  Bankers'  Magazine,  March,  1914,  by  permission  of 
The  Bankers  Publishing  Co. 
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Ink  spots  on  the  ledgers,  or  floors,  or  desks,  or  checks 
may  sometimes  be  due  to  the  same  emotions.  But  what- 
ever the  cause,  they  exist. 

Ink  spots  are  often  "  don't-care  spots  " ;  and  for  the  don't 
care  there  may  be  a  reason.  Take  a  live,  energetic  bank 
man,  full  of  vim  and  vigor,  willing  to  work  his  head  off  to 
get  somewhere;  hungry  for  recognition  and  success;  anx- 
ious to  please  the  powers  that  be;  spending  his  spare  time 
in  self-improvement — take  such  a  fellow  and  nag  him  con- 
stantly; criticize  everything  he  does;  praise  nothing  he 
accomplishes;  belittle  his  learning  (which  may  be  greater 
than  his  critic's);  drive  him  in  a  corner  and  break  his 
spirit  with  a  bale-stick  of  abuse — and  like  the  high-spirited 
horse  that  has  had  the  bale-stick  applied,  he  may  mind 
you  thereafter  with  fear  and  trembling,  but  his  best  work 
cannot  be  done  under  such  conditions. 

Perhaps  he  has  worked  hard  and  faithfully  and  loyally, 
believing  that  merit  would  find  its  reward;  and,  believing 
in  himself  and  in  his  job,  has  fitted  himself  for  larger  and 
better  things  and  knows  he  can  rise  to  the  occasion  and 
make  good  when  the  opportunity  arrives.  It  comes. 
With  eager  anticipation  he  awaits  the  outcome,  only  to 
find  some  favored  son  of  some  favored  sire  in  the  job 
he  should  have  had,  and  the  ink  spot  is  one  of  hate. 

Perhaps  familiarity  has  bred  contempt;  and  knowing 
him  from  a  little  boy  up,  the  administration  has  forgotten 
that  little  boys  sometimes  grow  up  to  be  men.  His  accom- 
plishments and  his  talents  may  be  underestimated,  or  for- 
gotten, or  seen  at  too  close  range  to  get  the  proper  per- 
spective, and  when  a  man  is  looked  for  he  is  out  of  the 
running. 

Perhaps  some  jealous  mortal  in  the  same  institution 
has  concluded  that  danger  lies  ahead  of  him  (or  her)  if 
this  aspiring  youngster  climbs  up,  and  by  skilful  maneuver- 
ing convinces  the  judge  and  jury  that  it  is  for  the  best 
interests  of  the  bank  that  no  clerk  shall  ever  get  out  of  the 
underling  class.  In  some  banks,  therefore,  a  Chinese  wall, 
unsealed  and  unscalable  by  any  in  the  ranks,  separates 
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the  office  from  the  force.  "  Abandon  hope,  all  ye  who 
enter  here,"  might  well  be  written  over  the  back  door  of 
such  institutions,  and  the  ink  spots  on  their  ledgers  are 
ink  spots  of  despair. 

Do  you  wonder  that  men  do  careless  work  when  their 
manhood  is  trampled  on,  their  initiative  killed,  their  hope 
gone?  Do  you  wonder  that  men  learn  to  hate,  when 
hatred  is  in  the  air?  Do  you  wonder  that  men  become 
anarchists  when  the  only  door  of  hope  seems  through  a 
little  hole  in  the  ground  in  a  quiet  churchyard,  which  cures 
many  ills?  And  if  wishes  were  horses,  the  procession  would 
soon  start! 

Do  you  wonder  that  under  conditions  such  as  are  sug- 
gested above  (and  they  do  exist)  the  men  should  not  care? 

Why  should  they  care,  when  no  one  cares  for  them? 
Like  begets  like.  Some  men  cannot  be  driven;  most  men 
can  be  won.  A  spirit  of  kindness  and  good  will  will  do  more 
by  far  to  generate  a  spirit  of  loyalty  than  all  the  bale- 
sticks  in  the  world.  Loyalty  comes  from  love  and  not 
from  fear. 

A  certain  bank  in  New  York  took  on  a  new  clerk.  The 
president  came  in.  "Good  morning,  Mr.  President,"  said 
the  youngster,  with  boldness  and  courage. 

"No  one  here  says  'good  morning'  to  me,  and  don't 
you  begin  it,"  was  the  tart  reply. 

The  messenger  quit  his  job,  and  the  president  should 
have  quit  his. 

Not  long  ago  there  died  a  man  of  the  opposite  stamp. 
He  was  a  member  of  one  of  the  big  Wall  Street  firms. 
He  was  on  friendly  terms  with  every  man  in  the  office. 
He  had  a  cheery  smile  and  a  greeting  for  every  one  from 
the  porter  up.  And  when  he  died  they  had  a  memorial 
dinner  with  a  vacant  chair,  and  more  than  one  eye  was 
moist  as  they  remembered  the  man — for  he  was  a  man. 
Did  it  pay?  Ask  the  head  of  the  firm! 

Imagine,  if  you  can,  the  spirit  that  animates  the  institu- 
tion whose  president  puts  in  a  set  of  bowling-alleys  for  the 
boys,  and  bowls  with  them!  Or  the  atmosphere  of  another 
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where  several  boxes  of  chocolates  are  kept  in  a  cupboard 
where  the  boys  may  help  themselves  at  a  cent  apiece,  the 
profits  going  to  charity.  Contrast  this  with  the  institution 
whose  executive  officer  (a  big  man  in  his  own  estimation) 
goes  around  with  note-book  in  hand  and  huge  specs  on  his 
nose,  seeking  whom  he  may  devour  by  "getting  one" 
on  an  unwary  clerk.  Or  another  where  the  spirit  of 
espionage  is  so  cruel  that  a  false  motion  of  a  teller  is  likely 
to  be  taken  for  theft.  Out  of  such  conditions  bank-men 
anarchists  are  made,  whose  only  hope  seems  in  a  few  well- 
chosen  funerals,  the  selection  of  which  they  would  gladly 
make,  and  furnish  the  flowers! 

Ink  spots  on  the  ledgers?  No,  first,  ink  spots  on  the 
hearts  and  hopes  and  ambitions  of  men;  then  ink  blots 
on  their  work. 

"Cut  deep  enough,"  said  Napoleon  to  his  surgeon,  "and 
you'll  find  the  Emperor."  Cut  deep  enough,  Mr.  Banker, 
and  in  every  clerk  you'll  find  a  man.  And  to  get  the  best 
out  of  him  you  must  recognize  his  aim  (if  he  has  any — 
and  if  he  hasn't  any,  give  him  one)  and  encourage  his 
ambition,  engender  hope,  and  create  an  atmosphere  of 
good  will.  To  the  good  man  whose  work  avails  naught 
there  comes  despair,  deep  and  bitter.  He  may  be  to  blame ; 
you  may  be  to  blame.  But  when  he  concludes  that  good 
work  gets  him  nothing,  and  poor  work  can  do  him  no  more 
harm,  he  is  apt  to  say,  "Well,  what's  the  use?" — and  this 
is  the  beginning  of  the  ink-spot  period  of  life,  where  work 
is  a  grind  and  life  a  dull,  desultory  thing. 

For  the  man  who  is  careless  there  is  no  excuse.  Gentle 
admonition  first,  then  warning,  then  a  vacant  stool.  But 
the  fault  as  often  lies  without  the  man  as  within.  And 
the  man  higher  up  is  frequently  so  perfect  in  his  own 
estimation,  so  infallible  in  his  judgment,  and  so  unerring  in 
his  conclusions,  and  so  kind  withal,  that  to  hold  up  a  mirror 
and  show  him  what  sort  of  a  chap  he  really  is,  is  to  invite 
the  bale-stick,  and  bale-sticks  break  men  as  well  as  horses. 

But  there's  another  side  to  the  question.  The  fault  with 
this  maker  of  ink  spots  may  not  lie  with  his  superiors,  but 
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with  himself,  that  he  is  an  underling.  He  may  not  have 
seen  his  opportunity.  He  may  be  so  close  to  himself  that 
he  cannot  see  himself.  His  eyes  may  have  been  on  the 
calendar  and  clock  instead  of  on  his  work.  When  pay- 
day takes  a  man  by  surprise,  some  day  he'll  be  surprised 
on  pay-day.  Good  bank  men  are  not  paid  by  the  hour, 
but  by  the  job.  Perhaps  our  disgruntled  friend  has  been 
frittering  his  time  away  dabbling  in  a  thousand  and  one 
things  outside  his  institution.  For,  while  every  man  should 
have  a  wholesome  hobby,  and  be  a  man  among  men,  and 
have  an  interest  in  all  that  goes  to  make  life  worth  while, 
still  his  job  should  be  the  thing  of  his  life.  He  may  be 
working  on  the  false  theory  that  he  has  a  mortgage  on  the 
job  ahead  just  because  he  has  a  life-lease  on  the  job  behind. 
The  job  ahead  does  not  always  go  to  the  man  behind,  for 
the  man  behind  the  man  behind  may  be  so  much  better 
qualified  that  he  jumps  the  job  ahead  into  the  job  ahead 
of  the  job  ahead.  Then  again,  he  might  be  so  puffed  up 
over  himself  that  to  give  him  any  more  honor  or  respon- 
sibility would  simply  burst  the  boiler  of  self-conceit.  Two 
bank  officers  in  New  York  openly  boast  that  they  know 
so  much  that  they  don't  need  books!  And  their  very  boast 
is  the  measure  of  the  men.  When  a  wise  man  gets  into 
the  company  of  his  superiors,  he  keeps  quiet,  listens,  and 
learns — the  fool  talks  too  much  and  forgets  what  little  he 
thinks  he  knows.  It  may  be  that  Mr.  Wiseman  has  talked 
too  much  and  the  officers  took  his  measure. 

Self-judgment  is  a  bad  thing.  It  is  biased.  It  is  unfair. 
Our  man  may  have  analyzed  his  desire  to  get  up  for  ability 
to  make  good.  His  longing  for  notoriety  may  be  simply 
mistaken  for  ambition.  The  despair  he  sometimes  feels 
may  be  due  to  bad  digestion,  bad  disposition,  cigarettes, 
drink,  laziness.  What  he  needs  may  not  be  a  raise,  but 
a  long  walk.  Not  all  failures  are  due  to  official  misjudg- 
ment,  however  much  the  rank  and  file  may  disagree  with 
the  executives  in  their  conclusions. 

But  granting  that  banking  is  full  of  heartaches  and 
heartbreaks,  some  just  and  others  imaginary,  nevertheless 
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the  man  who  can  do  good  work  under  adverse  conditions 
and  keep  sweet  and  wholesome  is  bound  to  win.  If  he 
can't  do  his  best  under  the  conditions  that  surround  him, 
he  owes  it  to  himself  to  get  another  job.  Round  men  never 
fit  into  square  holes;  but  the  man  who  can  smile  when  it 
hurts,  and  keep  sweet  when  others  are  sour,  holds  himself 
in  check  when  others  let  go,  and  do  good  work  when  the 
temptation  is  to  be  careless,  indifferent,  and  cross,  has  in 
him  some  of  the  elements,  at  least,  that  make  for  success. 
Faithfulness,  loyalty,  efficiency,  and  length  of  service 
count  for  much  in  banking,  and  while  the  few  can  sit 
before  the  roll-top  and  pass  on  loans,  all  can  help  keeping 
the  machine  running  smoothly  and  efficiently,  doing  its 
best  work,  for  out  of  efficient  service  come  salaries,  divi- 
dends, and  promotions. 


CAPITALIZING  COURTESY1 

(Copyright,  1920,  Frederick  C.  Kelly) 
F.  C.  KELLY 

In  the  following  article  Mr.  F.  C.  Kelly  (1882-  )  attempts  to  explain 
and  define  the  part  that  courtesy  has  in  business.  It  is  easy  to  think  of 
courtesy  as  a  quality  to  be  exercised  with  one's  family  and  friends,  something 
thai  gives  personal  satisfaction  to  oneself  and  delight  to  others.  Mr.  Kelly 
places,  in  one  division  of  this  paper,  a  dollar-and-cents  value  upon  it, 
but  he  does  not  suggest  that  it  can  be  purchased.  If  courtesy  is  of  value  as  a 
characteristic  of  personality  in  commercial  life  generally,  of  especial  value 
does  it  become  when  one  registers  and  extends  his  personality  in  a  letter. 

The  man  who  wrote  this  discussion  has  since  the  age  of  fourteen  been  a 
writer:  a  reporter,  a  conductor  of  a  column  of  semi-human  interest  stories 
and  of  a  column  of  sketches  of  prominent  Washington  people,  and  a  con- 
tributor to  magazines  in  general.  What  he  says  on  courtesy  in  the  com- 
mercial world  carries  with  it  the  authority  of  experience  of  a  practical  man 
in  a  field  of  commercial  life  not  too  refined — an  authority  more  acceptable 
to  business  than  that  of  the  theorizer  or  mere  observer. 

As  I  strolled  along  Fifth  Avenue,  in  New  York,  one 
afternoon,  I  remembered  that  I  needed  a  collar — just  a 
simple  little  soft  turnover  collar. 

I  caracoled  into  the  nearest  haberdashery  and  frankly 
told  a  young  clerk  what  I  had  come  for.  He  seized  a 
little  box  off  a  shelf  and  deftly  drew  a  collar  from  a  cute 
little  tissue-paper  envelope,  while  quietly  humming  a 
simple  tune. 

"  That's  the  very  latest  thing,"  he  sighed,  at  the  same 
time  significantly  tapping  with  his  index  finger  the  collar 
that  he  himself  wore.  There  was  no  denying  that  the  two 
collars  were  of  the  same  identical  pattern. 

1  Reprinted  from  Business  Profits  and  Human  Nature,  by  permission  of 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  and  of  the  author. 
16 
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I  was  really  rather  captivated  by  the  collar  and  inquired 
the  price. 

"Those  are  a  dollar  each,"  the  young  man  replied,  as  he 
suppressed  a  yawn. 

Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  never  pay  one  dollar  for  a 
collar.  So  I  freely  admitted  to  the  salesman  that  I  was 
seeking  merely  a  twenty-five-cent  collar,  and  was  un- 
willing to  pay  a  dollar,  even  though  the  collar  he  had  just 
showed  me  did,  indeed,  make  him  look  very  neat  and 
attractive. 

At  the  mere  mention  of  the  words  twenty-five  cents  the 
clerk  looked  deeply  vexed. 

"Ah,"  said  he,  with  a  smile  of  mingled  pity  and  amuse- 
ment, "we  have  no  such  collars  as  that.  We  don't  touch 
them."  And  he  made  a  deprecating  gesture  with  his  left 
hand,  palm  outward,  as  if  the  very  thought  of  such  a 
collar  was  repellent  to  his  sensitive  nature. 

"You  won't  find  any  cheap  collars  on  Fifth  Avenue," 
he  added,  busying  himself  putting  away  his  stock,  as  if 
the  incident  were  closed.  I  gathered  from  what  he  said 
that  I  might  just  as  well  try  to  find  the  mythical  pot  of 
gold  at  the  end  of  the  rainbow,  or  try  to  solve  the  problem 
of  how  to  eat  one's  cake  and  have  it.  If  that  clerk  should 
ever  find  out  that  I  did  succeed  in  buying  a  first-rate, 
wearable  collar  for  twenty-five  cents,  only  three  or  four 
doors  away  on  Fifth  Avenue,  I  imagine  it  would  spoil  his 
day. 

In  the  second  store  I  tried,  the  clerk  told  me  they  had  no 
soft  collars  for  less  than  seventy-five  cents,  but  instead  of 
seeming  irritated  that  a  customer  should  appear  in  quest 
of  a  less  expensive  collar,  he  was  apologetic. 

"We  have  a  great  many  customers  who  are  heavily 
infested  with  money,"  he  explained,  in  a  friendly,  con- 
fidential tone,  "and  they  think  unless  a  thing  is  priced 
at  an  absurd  figure  it  can't  be  any  account.  You  can 
get  just  as  good  a  collar  as  any  white  man  needs,  for  a  lot 
less  money." 

You  may  think  that  this  second  clerk  went  almost  too 
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far  in  taking  the  customer's  point  of  view,  but  I  contend 
that  he  was  an  unusually  efficient  salesman — efficient 
because  he  was  courteous.  Just  because  he  had  the  polite- 
ness to  shift  his  mood  to  fit  mine  I  was  half  tempted  to 
buy  one  of  his  costly  collars,  after  all.  If  I  ever  should 
decide  to  pay  more  than  a  quarter  for  a  collar,  I  have  an 
idea  I  would  rather  squander  my  money  with  this  second 
clerk  than  with  the  first  one.  He  applied  the  same  rule 
of  courtesy  that  governs  the  dinner  host  who  will  not  wear 
evening  dress  if  he  thinks  one  of  his  guests  will  be  less 
properly  garbed.  If  one  should  place  his  guest  at  his  ease, 
a  guest  who  merely  comes  to  eat  food,  why  should  one  not 
go  even  farther — looking  at  the  thing  from  a  purely  busi- 
ness viewpoint — to  place  at  ease  the  man  who  enters  one's 
store  for  the  purpose  of  spending  his  money? 

Strange  to  say,  genuine  courtesy,  taking  it  as  a  general 
proposition,  is  a  comparatively  new  thing  in  business. 
It  has  been  only  a  few  years  since  business  men  stumbled 
upon  the  discovery  that  customers  are  more  likely  to 
return  after  a  slap  on  the  back  than  after  a  kick  in  the 
stomach. 

Take,  for  example,  the  railroads.  The  famous  "public 
be  damned!"  policy  governed  railroads  for  a  great  many 
years,  and  a  large  ratio,  if  not  a  majority,  of  those  railroad 
employees  who  dealt  directly  with  the  public  were  a 
crusty  lot.  They  were  never  told,  or  given  the  slightest 
incentive,  to  be  otherwise.  The  consequence  was  that 
discourtesy  has  cost  railroads  in  this  country  millions  of 
dollars. 

The  woman  who  made  an  occasional  railroad  journey 
did  not  know  the  president  of  the  road  and  had  no  way  of 
ascertaining  whether  or  not  his  personal  policy  was  one 
of  courtesy.  Her  only  knowledge  of  railroad  people  was 
gained  from  her  dealings  with  the  ticket  agent,  conductor, 
brakeman,  or  baggageman.  When  they  failed  to  treat  her 
politely  she  resented  it  and  began  to  hate  all  railroad  men, 
including  the  higher  officials  and  the  stockholders.  She 
taught  her  children  to  do  likewise.  When  they  grew  up 
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and  found  an  opportunity  to  give  a  wallop  to  a  big  rail- 
road corporation  they  delighted  in  it. 

It  was  years  before  the  railroads  realized  what  a  vast 
annual  sum  of  money  they  were  paying  for  the  discourtesy 
of  their  employees.  When  they  did  finally  awaken,  how- 
ever, they  had  the  good  sense  to  start  a  campaign  of 
education  among  the  employees  by  means  of  straight 
advertising  methods.  They  printed  and  distributed  cour- 
tesy literature  and  carried  on  such  a  vigorous  courtesy 
propaganda  that  the  employees  were  gradually  converted 
— just  as  they  might  have  been  won  over,  by  the  appeal  of 
effective  advertising,  to  a  new  kind  of  political  viewpoint 
or  to  a  different  brand  of  suspenders.  To-day  the  average 
railroad  employee  is  reasonably  courteous. 

The  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad, 
once  noted  for  its  wrecks,  and  looked  upon  as  the  final 
word  in  disregard  for  public  opinion,  under  a  newer  man- 
agement made  an  elaborate  campaign  for  gaining  esteem. 
In  one  of  the  circulars  distributed  to  its  employees  the 
company  says,  "Good  service  depends  upon  good  will 
given  and  good  will  received."  In  another  is  an  order 
that  "Employees  must  not  enter  into  any  dispute  with 
passengers,  no  matter  what  provocation  may  be  given." 

The  Pere  Marquette  road  tells  its  employees:  "In  many 
cases  the  local  agent  of  the  company  is  the  sole  representa- 
tive in  the  town  where  he  is  located.  The  estimate  put 
on  this  man  by  his  fellow-citizens  must  be  the  measure 
of  the  company's  popularity  or  unpopularity." 

Not  so  long  ago  an  employee  of  a  Southern  railroad  in- 
sulted a  colored  woman  at  the  Union  Station  in  Memphis. 
She  was  only  a  poor  woman,  but  the  jury  took  the  view 
that  she  had  feelings,  and  had  suffered  enough  humiliation 
to  warrant  taking  balm  of  three  thousand  dollars  from  the 
railroad.  No  such  verdict  would  have  been  awarded,  how- 
ever, if  the  members  of  the  jury,  too,  had  not  at  some  time 
had  experiences  which  made  them  more  or  less  resentful 
toward  railroads  in  general. 

No  one  knows  how  long  the  enactment  of  provisions  for 
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a  parcel  post  in  this  country  might  have  been  delayed — to 
the  great  advantage  of  the  express  companies — except  for 
the  fact  that  the  express  companies  had  for  years  exhibited 
a  gross  indifference  to  the  rules  of  business  courtesy. 
Anybody  who  ever  lost  an  express  package  in  the  old  days 
and  suffered  the  well-nigh  interminable  delays  incident 
to  getting  proper  redress  can  readily  testify  to  this.  The 
express  companies  themselves  forced  the  demand  for  a 
parcel  post. 

I  used  to  notice  this.  If  you  went  into  the  average 
express  office,  wrapped  up  a  book  for  shipment  right  before 
the  eyes  of  the  employee — so  that  he  must  have  known 
the  article  was  a  book,  and  not  canned  goods  or  some 
other  commodity — and  asked  for  the  rate,  he  would  give 
you  the  rate  on  ordinary  merchandise,  which  in  most  cases 
was  higher  than  the  book  rate.  If  you  then  asked,  "Is 
that  the  book  rate?"  he  would  say,  "Oh,  you  want  the 
book  rate?" 

Unless  you  knew  to  ask  definitely  for  the  book  rate  you 
might  pay  a  higher  charge  for  shipment,  even  though  the 
clerk  knew  it  was  a  book  you  were  sending  and  that  you 
were  entitled  to  the  special  rate  provided  for  such  articles. 

Obviously  there  is  no  limit  to  the  harm  that  may  be 
done  by  even  so  slight  a  discourtesy  as  mere  inattention  on 
the  part  of  an  employee.  I  heard  an  angry  woman  notify- 
ing the  floor-walker  in  a  big  department  store  that  she 
had  waited  three  or  four  minutes  to  be  served,  and  a  girl, 
though  not  busy,  had  failed  to  notice  her. 

The  floor-walker  was  unable  to  pacify  the  customer,  and 
she  never  went  to  that  store  again.  Before  that  her  trade 
had  amounted  to  more  than  one  thousand  dollars  a  year. 

I  know  of  a  department  store  that  is  believed  to  be 
financially  on  the  ragged  edge,  though  it  was  once  about 
the  most  prosperous  institution  of  its  kind  in  the  city 
where  it  is  located.  And  I  believe  I  could  put  my  finger 
right  on  the  main  contributing  cause  of  its  loss  of  popu- 
larity. It  has  just  as  good  a  line  of  merchandise  as  could 
be  found  anywhere,  and  the  prices  are  reasonable.  But 
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if  you  buy  a  rug,  a  chair,  or  an  alarm  clock  at  the  store, 
and,  after  taking  it  home,  decide  that  you  wish  to  exchange 
it,  you  will  meet  an  atmosphere  of  deep  gloom  on  the  part 
of  those  store  employees  who  participate  in  the  transac- 
tion. Mr.  So-and-so  has  to  go  and  see  Mr.  Somebody-else 
before  the  charge  for  the  returned  goods  is  taken  off  the 
books.  Everybody  examines  the  goods  very  critically,  as 
if  to  say,  "I  don't  know  about  this." 

The  customer  says  to  himself,  "I  hope  I  don't  have  to 
go  through  all  this  monkey-business  soon  again." 

Other  big  stores  in  the  same  city  are  just  as  careful  about 
making  sure  that  things  returned  are  in  good  condition, 
but  they  do  it  in  a  hail-fellow,  offhand  way  that  makes 
the  customer  feel  as  if  he  is  causing  nobody  any  trouble 
whatsoever. 

Years  ago  the  big  telephone  companies  replaced  the 
unconventional  " Hello!"  of  the  central  operator  with  the 
more  polite  phrase,  " Number,  please."  More  recently 
they  discovered  that  the  word  "please,"  repeated  several 
million  times  a  year,  delayed  messages  and  really  cost  a 
lot  of  money,  so  operators  now  inquire  merely,  "Number?" 
But  they  are  under  rigid  instructions  to  say  the  word  with 
a  rising  inflection  on  the  second  syllable,  which  gives  a 
cheerful,  chipper  sound  to  the  inquiry,  whereas  the  word 
with  a  falling  inflection  at  the  last  makes  it  sound  as  if 
the  operator  is  somewhat  bored  with  her  job,  if  not  actually 
dissatisfied  with  the  world  conditions  generally.  More- 
over, the  big  telephone  companies,  in  hiring  a  girl,  do  not 
consider  the  beauty  of  her  face  or  figure,  as  most  of  us 
would  if  engaging  a  stenographer,  but  insist  that  she  must 
have  a  pretty  voice. 

A  big  retail  concern  with  more  than  one  thousand  stores 
over  the  country  insists  upon  its  salesmen  acknowledging 
every  purchase,  no  matter  how  small,  with  a  "Thank  you. 
Come  again,"  or  something  like  that.  No  matter  what  a 
customer  does  this  company  insists  that  he  must  not  be 
insulted.  He  must  never  leave  one  of  their  stores  with  the 
slightest  feeling  of  resentfulness,  even  though  he  himself 
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may  have  been  at  fault.  For  example,  salesmen  have 
special  instructions  in  case  of  receiving  counterfeit  money. 
If  a  customer  presents  a  lead  quarter  the  salesman  must  not 
chide  him  for  doing  so,  but  must  offer  sympathy,  telling 
him  that  there  is  a  lot  of  counterfeit  money  in  circulation 
lately  and  that  he  evidently  has  been  imposed  upon  by 
somebody.  The  theory  is  that  it  is  better  to  let  a  guilty 
counterfeiter  escape  than  to  take  a  chance  on  making  an 
enemy  of  an  innocent  customer. 

It  is  doubtful  if  any  line  of  business  offers  so  many  oppor- 
tunities for  turning  courtesy  to  profit  as  the  hotel  business. 
One  of  the  first  men  to  realize  this  fact  and  apply  it  on  a 
big  scale  was  the  late  George  C.  Boldt.  At  his  death 
Boldt  was  regarded  as  the  greatest  hotel  man  of  his  time, 
and  he  believed  that  by  far  the  greatest  single  factor  in 
his  success  had  been  his  policy  of  never-failing  courtesy. 

"Courtesy  is  the  cheapest  thing  in  the  world  if  you 
provide  it  yourself,"  Boldt  used  to  say,  "but  it  is  the  most 
expensive  thing  if  you  try  to  buy  it." 

Boldt  entered  the  hotel  business  as  a  bus-boy  and  later 
on  was  manager  of  a  little  hotel  in  Philadelphia  called  the 
Bellevue.  A  number  of  New  York  people  got  into  the 
habit  of  going  to  that  hotel  occasionally  when  they  wished 
to  obtain  quiet  and  rest.  One  of  these  New  York  cus- 
tomers wrote  a  letter  to  Boldt  one  day,  somewhat  as  follows : 

My  wife  is  in  an  extremely  nervous  condition  and  must  get  away  at 
once  from  everything  suggestive  of  her  household  cares.  She  doesn't 
want  to  go  anywhere  but  to  your  hotel,  and  will  have  nothing  but  the 
room  she  has  occupied  heretofore.  That  will  not  give  her  the  change 
of  scene  that  she  needs,  but  I  guess  it  will  have  to  do.  We  arrive  to- 
morrow afternoon. 

When  they  arrived,  the  guests  found  that  Boldt  had 
done  a  lot  to  that  room  in  twenty-four  hours.  It  was  re- 
papered  and  repainted,  had  new  chandeliers,  new  carpet, 
and  different  furniture.  Everything  about  the  room  that 
it  was  possible  to  change  had  been  changed — all  within 
one  day.  Such  transactions  as  that  gradually  gave  Boldt 
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a  reputation  as  one  who  would  go  a  long  way  to  accommo- 
date a  guest.  The  story  has  been  told  that  one  night, 
when  all  the  hotels  in  Philadelphia  were  crowded  and  it 
was  almost  impossible  to  obtain  a  room,  a  man  and  his 
wife  drove  up  to  Boldt's  hotel  and  asked,  in  a  tone  of  de- 
spair, if  he  could  not  give  them  a  place  to  sleep. 

"Yes,"  Boldt  told  them,  "you  can  take  my  room — 
that's  all  I  have." 

The  next  morning,  according  to  the  story,  the  guest  told 
Boldt  that  a  manager  with  his  sense  of  courtesy  would  be 
an  assured  success  in  a  much  larger  hotel. 

"And,"  added  the  guest,  "I'm  willing  to  provide  you 
with  the  hotel." 

That  same  guest  later  invested  many  millions  of  dollars 
in  hotels  under  Boldt's  direction — for  the  guest  was  William 
Waldorf  Astor. 

Boldt's  strict  rule,  that  the  guest  is  always  right,  is  the 
rule  in  most  good  hotels  to-day.  For  example,  let  us  sup- 
pose a  guest  tastes  an  order  of  fish  and  tells  the  waiter  it 
isn't  good.  The  waiter  is  absolutely  certain  the  fish  is 
really  all  right,  but  under  no  circumstances  must  he  ask, 
"What  is  wrong  with  it?" 

He  must  whisk  it  away  and  inquire,  "What  shall  I  bring 
you  in  place  of  it,  sir?" 

Boldt  had  brought  to  his  desk  each  day  a  list  of  all  guests 
who  were  ill.  If  the  illness  was  of  any  consequence- 
enough  to  keep  the  guest  bed-fast  for  more  than  a  day — 
Boldt  was  quite  likely  to  go  to  the  room  and  make  per- 
sonal inquiry  about  the  guest's  progress  toward  recovery. 
If  it  was  a  woman  he  usually  sent  a  bouquet  of  flowers. 

I  once  heard  Boldt  talking  to  a  middle-aged  woman  who 
had  been  at  his  hotel  before  and  with  whom  he  had  a 
slight  personal  acquaintance.  He  inquired  how  she  liked 
her  room. 

"All  right,"  she  told  him,  "but  I've  never  got  a  room 
with  such  a  comfortable  chair  as  a  little  rocker  I  had  the 
last  time  I  was  here — about  a  year  ago." 

Within   thirty   minutes   Boldt   had   found  what   room 
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the  woman  occupied  on  her  previous  visit,  what  furniture 
was  in  it,  and  had  placed  the  same  little  rocking-chair  at 
her  disposal. 

In  one  of  the  first-class  small  hotels  in  New  York,  where 
the  trade  is  of  a  less  transient  nature  than  at  most  of  the 
larger  places,  all  bell-boys,  elevator-boys,  and  the  head 
waiter  are  required  to  know  each  guest  by  name,  if  the 
guest  remains  longer  than  a  day.  It  is  a  small  courtesy, 
but  extremely  flattering  to  the  guest.  He  feels  as  if  he 
must  be  a  person  of  no  inconsiderable  importance.  At 
another  hotel,  scarcely  a  block  away,  if  you  order  break- 
fast sent  to  your  room,  there  will  invariably  be  no  water 
on  the  tray.  When  you  ask  for  water  it  is  brought,  not 
by  the  waiter  who  carried  in  the  breakfast,  but  by  a  bell- 
boy. Hence  you  must  tip  the  waiter  and  also  the  bell-boy. 
It  is  an  arrangement  among  the  employees  which  the  man- 
agement seems  to  wink  at,  and  which  comprises  a  dis- 
courtesy to  which  guests  are  not  entitled. 

As  an  example  of  the  difference  in  hotels,  I  must  cite 
the  experience  of  William  L.  Ross,  a  bond  man,  of  Chicago. 
Within  the  same  month  Ross  made  two  trips  to  New  York. 
He  went  to  two  different  hotels,  each  having  the  same 
scales  of  prices,  equal  quality  of  food,  and,  to  all  appear- 
ances, one  just  as  good  as  the  other.  While  at  the  first 
hotel  Ross  received  a  call  from  a  man  with  whom  he  had 
important  business.  He  was  in  his  room  at  the  time,  but 
in  some  way  the  telephone  operator  failed  to  call  the  right 
number,  reported  that  there  was  no  answer,  and  Ross 
failed  to  see  his  man — with  the  result  that  he  nearly  missed 
making  a  deal  involving  thousands  of  dollars. 

On  the  next  trip  he  went  to  the  other  hotel.  The  clerks 
there  had  never  seen  him  before  and  did  not  know  his  line 
of  business.  Not  long  after  his  arrival  a  number  of  tele- 
grams came  for  him,  and  five  or  six  letters.  The  hours 
went  by  and  Ross  did  not  come  in  to  claim  his  telegrams.  It 
occurred  to  the  clerk — a  super-clerk  he  must  have  been — 
that  Ross  should  see  those  telegrams.  They  might  be  of 
the  utmost  importance.  The  letter-heads  on  two  or  three 
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envelopes  indicated  that  Ross  must  be  engaged  in  the  bond 
business,  so  the  clerk  put  in  telephone  calls  of  inquiry  at 
various  places  in  the  financial  district  on  the  chance  of  get- 
ing  track  of  Ross.  And  it  so  happened  that  he  found  him. 

Ross  has  never  got  over  being  impressed  with  that,  and, 
as  he  is  a  rather  gifted  talker,  it  would  be  difficult  to  esti- 
mate how  much  good  he  has  done  that  hotel  through  con- 
versational advertising.  It  was  a  striking  example  of  cour- 
teous efficiency  and  efficient  courtesy. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  recall  an  experience  at  a  hotel  in 
Toledo.  One  morning,  while  a  guest  there,  I  asked  the 
porter  to  find  out  if  a  certain  train  I  wished  to  take  was 
on  time.  The  porter  called  up  somebody  and  told  me  the 
train  was  two  hours  late,  so  I  laid  plans  accordingly  and 
idled  away  an  hour  listening  to  the  conversation  of  a  news- 
paper man  named  Patterson.  Then  I  went  back  to  the 
hotel,  asked  again  about  the  train,  and  the  porter  told  me 
it  had  gone — gone  out  only  five  minutes  late.  I  went  at 
once  to  the  manager's  office  in  a  high  state  of  vexation. 
He  smilingly  explained  to  me  that  they  often  got  train 
reports  from  irresponsible  persons  at  the  station,  but  as 
the  hotel  made  no  charge  for  giving  out  the  information — 
doing  it  simply  for  accommodation — they  could  not  be 
responsible  for  errors,  and  he  went  ahead  opening  his  mail. 
So  far  as  he  was  concerned  the  incident  was  closed.  He 
felt  conscience-clear  in  the  matter  and  was  perfectly  will- 
ing to  dismiss  the  affair  with  a  wave  of  the  hand. 

I  submit  that  this  man,  because  of  his  lack  of  imagina- 
tion, will  never  be  a  really  successful  hotel  manager.  He 
should  have  seen  at  once  that  nothing  would  so  irritate  a 
guest  as  getting  information  from  a  hotel  that  would  lead 
to  his  missing  a  train  and  perhaps  losing  a  day's  time. 
That  sort  of  thing,  if  it  happened  often  enough,  would 
make  so  many  people  disgruntled  toward  the  hotel  that  it 
might  go  on  the  rocks. 

Either  a  hotel  management  should  spare  no  effort  to 
make  sure  that  such  information  is  accurate  and  depend- 
able or  else  it  should  refuse  to  give  out  any  facts  about 
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trains  at  all,  and  thus  avoid  being  a  party  to  a  thing 
which  may  so  seriously  discommode  a  guest.  The  hotel 
manager's  weakness  as  an  executive  was  proved  not  so 
much  by  the  fact  that  faulty  service  occurred,  as  by  the 
fact  that  he  didn't  immediately  regard  it  as  inexcusable. 

In  contrast  to  the  hotel  man's  attitude  was  that  of  a 
drug  clerk  I  met  only  a  day  or  two  later.  I  went  into  the 
drug-store  for  the  purpose  of  buying  a  postage  stamp — 
just  a  modest  little  one-cent  stamp.  The  clerk  took  my 
nickel,  got  four  cents  in  change,  and  said,  "  Thank  you," 
with  as  much  genuine  courtesy  as  if  the  sale  had  netted 
a  thousand  dollars'  profit.  Before  leaving  the  store  I 
got  into  conversation  with  the  proprietor,  and  he  explained 
to  me  that  showing  such  courtesy  over  the  sale  of  a  stamp 
did  not  merely  happen.  It  was  part  of  their  system. 

"The  only  reason  we  sell  stamps  at  all,"  said  he,  "is  to 
accommodate  those  who  come  in  here — to  make  them 
want  to  come  again.  So  long  as  we  are  going  to  accom- 
modate them,  why  not  please  them  just  as  much  as  we 
can  and  make  friends  of  them?  It  would  be  silly,  wouldn't 
it,  to  set  out  to  accommodate  somebody  and  do  it  so 
discourteously  as  to  insult  him?  Yet  I  have  seen  drug- 
store clerks  sell  stamps  in  such  sneering  fashion  that  the 
buyer  would  be  foolish  ever  to  enter  the  store  again." 

In  my  native  town  is  a  grocer  whose  hobby  it  is  to  be 
accommodating.  One  afternoon  a  woman  telephoned  a 
hurry  order  for  some  articles  that  she  wanted  delivered 
immediately,  as  she  was  giving  a  party.  She  chanced  to 
mention  what  trouble  she  was  having  trying  to  get  some 
rich  Jersey  cream  which  she  greatly  desired.  The  grocer 
did  not  sell  cream,  but  he  despatched  his  own  automobile 
to  a  farm  three  or  four  miles  away  and  got  a  quart  of  the 
best  cream  to  be  had  in  the  county.  In  less  than  an 
hour  he  had  delivered  it  to  the  gratified  woman.  The 
profit  on  it  did  not  pay  for  the  gasolene  used  in  bringing 
it  in,  but  he  made  not  only  a  lifelong  customer,  but  also  an 
enthusiastic  lifelong  rooter.  He  had  been  doing  that  sort 
of  thing  so  long  that  the  town  is  thick  with  women  who, 
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when  they  forgather,  like  to  talk  in  excited  tones  about 
what  a  lovely  person  Henry  Fetz  is  to  deal  with.  Such 
talk  is  the  best  advertising  he  could  buy.  And  it  doesn't 
cost  him  much  beyond  a  little  quiet  use  of  his  thought 
apparatus. 

Various  public-service  corporations  such  as  gas  and 
electric  light  companies  used  to  ignore  complaints  or  else 
regard  them  in  a  "what  are  you  going  to  do  about  it" 
attitude.  To-day  every  such  concern  has  at  least  one 
man  on  its  staff  who  draws  his  salary  because  of  his  ability 
to  control  his  temper  and  maintain  a  calm,  unruffled  poise 
in  the  face  of  insults.  He  goes  to  persons  who  make  com- 
plaints or  are  mad  at  his  company  and  attempts  to 
educate  them  to  the  company's  viewpoint. 

This  plan  seems  to  discourage  complaints  for  more 
reasons  than  one.  For  example:  I  am  obliged  to  live  part 
of  each  year  in  an  Eastern  city  where  rates  for  electric  light 
seem  preposterously  high.  Just  as  a  matter  of  form  I 
used  to  write  a  letter  about  once  a  season  telling  the  com- 
pany frankly  what  I  thought  of  it  and  its  light  rates. 
Every  time  I  wrote  such  a  letter  the  company  sent  to  me, 
more  in  sadness  than  anger,  a  young  man  with  whom  time 
seemed  to  be  no  object.  He  would  sit  in  my  office  for  an 
indefinite  period  telling  me  at  great  length,  in  the  most 
courteous  manner  imaginable,  why  it  was  necessary  for 
his  concern  to  charge  more  than  I  thought  reasonable. 
After  three  experiences  of  this  sort  I  ceased  to  write  letters 
of  protest  to  the  company.  Their  polite  young  man  had 
conquered  me.  I  did  not  wish  to  take  a  chance  on  having 
to  hear  his  long  story  all  over  again.  So  I  pay  my  light 
bills  now  with  every  outward  appearance  of  cheerful 
resignation. 

Another  company  I  know  of  has  a  habit  of  asking  when 
any  one  comes  into  the  office  with  a  complaint,  "Would 
you  like  to  see  the  general  manager?" 

It  is  surprising  what  a  lot  of  people  will  then  minimize 
their  complaint.  The  moment  the  company  regards  it 
seriously — seriously  enough  to  have  it  taken  up,  not  by  a 
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subordinate,  but  by  the  general  manager  himself — the  dis- 
gruntled customer  has  a  tendency  to  feel  that  the  com- 
plaint isn't  so  important,  after  all. 

One  does  not  have  to  look  back  many  years  to  recall 
the  days  when  letters  directing  attention  to  accounts 
overdue  were  sharp  and  to  the  point.  To-day  such  letters 
usually  begin  something  like  this: 

"This  account  has  doubtless  escaped  your  attention" — 
and  so  on. 

A  big  firm  which  employs  a  great  many  collectors  makes 
it  a  practice  to  inquire  of  these  collectors  every  day: 

"How  many  new  friends  have  you  made  for  us?"- 
placing  more  importance  on  this  than  the  number  of 
accounts  squared  up. 

Even  in  the  matter  of  the  treatment  accorded  the  caller 
who  stays  too  long  in  one's  private  office  the  last  few 
years  have  seen  a  great  change.  The  old  way  was  to 
begin  to  fumble  with  the  papers  on  one's  desk  and  look 
extremely  bored,  as  a  signal  for  the  visitor  to  go. 

Now  the  smart  business  man  who  knows  the  value  of 
making  friends  of  everybody  and  offending  no  one  presses 
an  invisible  button  for  a  stenographer  or  clerk  who  comes 
to  the  door  and  says: 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Van  Doe,  but  are  you  forgetting 
that  committee  meeting  at  ten  o'clock?" 

The  visitor  then  goes  away  with  the  feeling  that  he 
would  have  been  welcome  to  tarry  a  great  deal  longer 
except  for  unforeseen  circumstances  beyond  the  other 
man's  control. 

So  it  goes.  It  probably  is  not  overstating  to  say  that 
the  time  is  coming  when  practically  every  business  repre- 
sentative in  the  land  will  extend  courteous  treatment — 
with  the  possible  exception  of  ticket-sellers  in  the  theater 
box-offices.  They,  for  some  reason,  seem  reluctant  to  fall 
into  line.  Go  into  almost  any  theater  where  the  attraction 
is  a  big  hit  and  the  house  is  selling  out  at  each  performance 
and  note  the  irritating  air  of  cockiness  with  which  the  man 
tells  you  that  there  are  no  seats  to  be  had. 
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The  box-office  man  has  not  yet  learned  that  it  is  human 
nature  to  resent  stereotyped  phrases.  Let  a  woman  go 
up  to  a  box-office  and  inquire  if  there  are  any  seats  left 
for  one  dollar  and  a  half,  and  instead  of  saying,  simply, 
"No,"  and  looking  her  in  the  face  when  he  says  it,  or, 
"No,  nothing  under  two  dollars,"  he  replies,  importantly, 
while  busying  himself  with  a  hang-nail,  "Two  dollars 
and  two  and  a  half." 

The  distinction  is  slight,  of  course,  but  it  is  the  ability  to 
give  the  delicate  shadings  just  right  that  makes  the  artist. 


SOME  MEN  LOSE   FIVE   MINUTES   EARLY  IN 
LIFE   AND   NEVER   FIND   IT  AFTERWARD1 

BRUCE  BARTON 

The  style  of  this  little  essay,  as  well  as  that  of  "A  Few  Kind  Words  for 
Business  "  (pp.  76-78),  deserves  the  careful  attention  of  the  student  interested 
in  reaching  people  through  letters,  articles,  or  advertisements. 

I  LIKE  to  reach  the  station  a  few  minutes  early  in  the 
afternoon  and  watch  the  commuters  running  for  the  trains. 
I  have  been  watching  them  now  for  almost  two  years,  and 
I  know  a  lot  of  them  by  sight. 

There  are  the  ladies  and  old  men,  infrequent  visitors  to 
the  city,  unused  to  business,  who  arrive  long  before  train- 
time. 

There  are  the  regular  business  men,  who  arrive  one 
minute  ahead. 

And — just  as  the  gate  is  about  to  slam — there  come  piling 
across  the  station,  breathless,  coattails  flying,  the  members 
of  the  Just  a  Little  Late  Club. 

I  used  to  sympathize  with  them  at  first,  supposing  them 
to  be  unfortunates  who  had  missed  a  car  or  lost  their 
watches. 

But  after  almost  two  years  of  watching  I  know  different. 
.  The  membership  of  the  Just  a  Little  Late  Club  does  not 
change  appreciably  from  day  to  day.  Night  after  night 
it  is  the  very  same  crowd  of  men  who  have  to  run  the  last 
few  blocks  for  the  train. 

Membership  in  the  Just  a  Little  Late  Club  is  not  a  mis- 
fortune; it  is  a  habit,  and  one  of  the  most  exasperating 
habits  in  the  world. 

1  Reprinted  from  More  Power  to  You,  by  permission  of  the  Century  Co. 
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Napoleon  said,  "I  beat  the  Austrians  because  they  did 
not  know  the  value  of  five  minutes." 

He  beat  the  Austrians,  but  he  did  not  exterminate  them. 
Thousands  of  their  descendants  and  relatives  still  wave — 
still  with  no  appreciation  of  the  value  of  time;  still  a 
nuisance  in  the  business  world. 

There  should  be  some  way  of  marking  them.  They 
should  be  compelled  to  wear  a  button  or  a  distinctive 
uniform  of  some  sort,  so  that  the  man  who  makes  an 
appointment  with  one  of  them  might  be  protected  against 
taking  the  appointment  too  seriously. 

"Never  be  on  time,"  said  Mark  Twain.  "You  waste 
too  much  time  waiting  for  the  other  fellow." 

He  had  in  mind  the  enormous  membership  of  the  Just  a 
Little  Late  Club. 

I  was  lunching  the  other  day  in  a  hotel  with  a  man  who 
has  much  more  money  than  I  have,  and  a  man  passed  us 
who  has  much  more  than  both  of  us  together. 

He  is  a  captain  of  other  people's  industry  as  well  as  of 
his  own.  He  began  work  twenty  years  ago  as  an  office- 
boy,  and  to-day  heads  one  of  the  great  manufacturing 
concerns  of  his  city. 

"A  wonderful  fellow,"  said  my  friend,  pointing  to 
him.  "Last  year  I  had  a  long  series  of  negotiations 
with  him  about  the  formation  of  a  new  company.  It 
was  necessary  for  us  to  meet  practically  every  day  for 
nearly  three  months.  In  all  that  time  he  was  never 
late  but  twice,  and  then  only  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
each  time  he  sent  word  to  me  from  his  office  telling 
me  that  he  would  be  late." 

J.  P.  Morgan  figured  that  every  hour  of  his  time  was 
worth  a  thousand  dollars,  and  he  had  no  patience  with  men 
who  were  late  for  appointments,  or  who,  when  they  came 
to  see  him,  did  not  give  him  his  money's  worth  in  exchange 
for  the  time  they  took. 

"It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  live,"  said  Pompey,  "but 
it  is  necessary  that  I  be  at  a  certain  point  at  a  certain 
time." 
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And  Lord  Nelson  said,  "I  owe  all  my  success  in  life  to 
having  been  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  my  time." 

I  hold  up  the  record  of  these  famous  men,  in  the  faint 
hope  that  it  may  do  some  good. 

And  yet,  the  hope  is  very  faint.  The  habit  of  un- 
promptness  is  so  very  tenacious,  so  difficult  to  break. 

If  I  am  fortunate  enough  to  be  inside  when  the  pearly 
gates  are  closed  on  the  Judgment  Day,  I  shall  know  what  to 
expect. 

Five  minutes  later  there  will  be  a  terrific  battering  on 
the  gate.  St.  Peter  may  be  surprised,  but  I  shall  not  be. 

When  the  gates  swing  open  again,  there  they  will  be — 
some  of  the  most  lovable  and  exasperating  people  who  ever 
lived — the  members  of  the  Just  a  Little  Late  Club — pant- 
ing, apologetic,  explanatory  to  the  last. 

17 


OBVIOUS  ADAMS1 
ROBERT  R.  UPDEGRAFF 

Mr.  Robert  R.  Updegraff  is  well  known  to  readers  of  the  literature  of 
business  by  his  contributions  to  magazines.  His  "Obvious  Adams,"  which 
originally  appeared  in  the  "Saturday  Evening  Post"  and  later  was  pub- 
lished in  book  form,  is  an  admirable  tribute  to  the  value  of  good  sense  for  a 
business  career.  Although  Obvious  Adams  was  an  advertising  man,  the 
philosophy  of  his  story  is  just  as  applicable  to  men  in  other  kinds  of  busi- 
ness. The  part  of  the  book  here  reprinted  reveals  the  character  and  methods 
of  the  hero. 

A  LONE  man  sat  at  a  table  by  a  window  in  the  Dickens 
Room  of  the  Tip  Top  Inn,  Chicago.  He  had  finished  his 
dinner  and  was  apparently  waiting  for  his  black  coffee 
to  be  served. 

Two  men  entered  and  were  shown  to  a  table  near  by. 
Presently  one  of  them  glanced  at  the  man  by  the  window. 

"See  that  man  over  there?"  he  whispered  to  his  com- 
panion. 

"Yes,"  said  the  latter,  looking  disinterestedly  in  the 
direction  indicated. 

"Well,  that  is  Obvious  Adams." 

"Is  that  so?"  And  he  almost  turned  in  his  chair  this 
tune  to  get  a  good  look  at  the  most-talked-of  man  in  the 
advertising  business.  "Ordinary-looking  man,  isn't  he?" 

"Yes,  to  look  at  him  you  would  never  think  he  was  the 
famous  Obvious  Adams  of  the  biggest  advertising  agency 
in  New  York.  And,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  can't  see  why  he 
is  such  a  little  tin  god  in  the  business  world." 

"I've  heard  him  speak  two  or  three  times  at  the  Adleague 
meetings,  but  he  never  said  anything  that  we  didn't  know 

1  Reprinted  from  Obvious  Adams  by  permission  of  Harper  &  Brothers. 
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already.  He  seems  to  have  a  lot  of  people  buffaloed, 
though.  I  confess  he  was  a  disappointment  to  me." 

It  is  funny,  but  that  is  the  way  most  outsiders  talk 
about  Adams.  And  yet  this  same  Adams  has  been  an 
important  factor  in  the  success  of  more  well-known  busi- 
nesses than  perhaps  any  other  one  man. 

Even  at  this  moment,  while  the  two  men  were  talking 
about  him,  he  was  making  business  history.  He  had 
turned  the  menu  card  face  down  and  was  drawing  lines 
and  making  notes  on  the  back.  To  any  one  looking  over 
his  shoulder  the  result  of  his  work  would  have  been  mean- 
ingless, but  it  seemed  to  please  Adams,  for  he  nodded  his 
head  earnestly  to  himself  and  put  the  menu  into  his  pocket 
as  the  obsequious  waiter  came  to  help  him  into  his  overcoat. 

Half  an  hour  later  a  telephone-bell  jingled  in  the  library 
of  a  sumptuous  home  in  an  Iowa  city.  It  rang  a  second 
time  before  the  man  lounging  in  the  big  mahogany  chair 
in  front  of  the  fireplace  arose  and  picked  up  the  receiver. 

11  Hello!"  he  snapped,  and  he  scowled  at  the  intrusion. 
" Hello!  Hello!  Oh,  it's  you,  Mr.  Adams!  I  didn't  ex- 
pect to  hear  from  you  so  soon.  Where  are  you?  Chicago? 
You've  got  a  plan?  You  have?  Well,  I've  just  been  sit- 
ting here  thinking  about  it  myself,  and  I've  chewed  three 
cigars  to  a  pulp  trying  to  figure  out  what  we  ought  to  do 
about  it." 

Then  silence  in  the  sumptuous  library.  Then  a  series 
of  what  sounded  like  approving  grunts. 

"I  see  your  idea.  Yes,  I  think  they  will  do  it,  all  right! 
I'm  sure  they  will — they've  got  to.  It's  a  bully  idea  and  I 
believe  it  will  turn  the  trick.  All  right;  take  the  night 
train  and  I'll  send  my  car  down  to  the  station  to  meet  you 
in  the  morning.  Good  night." 

For  a  long  minute  the  man  in  the  library  stood  and 
looked  into  the  fireplace  thoughtfully.  "Now,  why  in 
thunder  couldn't  some  of  us  have  thought  of  that?  It's 
the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  to  do,  but  we  had  to 
bring  a  man  clear  from  New  York  to  show  us.  That 
Adams  is  a  wonder,  anyway!"  And  having  addressed 
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these  remarks  to  the  andirons,  he  pulled  out  a  fourth  cigar, 
which  he  smoked. 

But  that  is  another  story.  We  are  beginning  back  end 
to.  To  know  Obvious  Adams,  and  to  understand  the 
secret  of  his  success,  we  must  begin  at  the  front  end  of  his 
life.  It  is  interesting,  this  story  of  a  poor  boy  who  began 
life  as  Oliver  B.  Adams  in  a  little  grocery-store  in  a  small 
New  England  town,  and  has  grown  to  be  known  every- 
where in  the  business  world  as  "Obvious  Adams." 

It  seems  that  Adams  came  of  very  poor,  hard-working 
parents,  that  he  had  only  a  meager  country-school  educa- 
tion, and  that  when  Oliver  was  twelve  years  of  age  his 
father  died  and  he  started  working  in  a  grocery-store. 
He  was  a  very  ordinary  sort  of  boy.  He  had  no  particular 
initiative  and  he  seldom  had  any  particularly  bright  ideas, 
and  yet  in  some  strange  way  business  grew  steadily  in 
that  store,  and  it  continued  to  grow  year  by  year.  Any 
one  who  knew  old  Ned  Snow,  the  grocer,  would  tell  you 
that  none  of  the  growth  was  his  fault,  for  he  was  not  of 
the  growing  kind — unless  you  mean  ingrowing.  Well, 
things  ran  along  uneventfully  until  old  Snow  was  taken  ill 
and  died.  Then  the  store  was  sold  out  and  Oliver  was 
without  a  job. 

The  next  six  years  of  Adams's  life  no  one  knows  much 
about  but  he,  and  of  these  years  he  has  little  to  say. 
When  the  grocery-store  was  sold  out  he  took  what  little 
money  he  had  been  able  to  save  up  and  went  to  New  York, 
where  he  worked  by  day  in  a  public  market  and  went  to 
night  school  in  the  evenings. 

Then  one  day  something  happened.  Near  the  end  of 
his  final  year  at  night  school  the  principal  arranged  for  a 
series  of  vocational  talks  for  the  benefit  of  the  older 
students.  The  first  of  the  talks  was  by  James  B.  Oswald, 
president  of  the  famous  Oswald  Advertising  Agency.  In 
those  days  Oswald  was  in  his  prime,  and  he  was  a  most 
interesting  and  instructive  talker,  with  a  way  of  fitting 
his  message  to  the  needs  of  his  hearers — which  was  proba- 
bly why  he  was  successful  as  an  advertising  man. 
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Young  Oliver  Adams  sat  spellbound  throughout  the  talk. 
It  was  his  first  vision  of  the  big  world  of  business,  and  it 
seemed  to  him  that  Oswald  was  about  the  most  wonderful 
man  he  had  ever  met — for  he  actually  did  meet  and  shake 
hands  with  him  after  the  lecture. 

On  the  way  home  he  thought  over  what  Mr.  Oswald 
had  told  of  the  advertising  business.  As  he  prepared  for 
bed  in  his  little  third-floor  rear  he  thought  over  the  man 
Oswald  and  decided  that  he  must  be  a  fine  man.  As  he 
pulled  the  blanket  up  over  him  and  nestled  down  into  the 
pillows  he  decided  that  he  would  like  to  work  in  the  adver- 
tising business.  And  as  he  slipped  off  to  sleep  he  assured 
himself  that  he  would  like  to  work  for  such  a  man  as 
James  B.  Oswald. 

The  next  morning  when  he  awoke  the  last  two  thoughts 
had  become  united:  He  would  like  to  work  in  the  adver- 
tising business — for  James  B.  Oswald.  The  natural  thing 
to  do  then — to  Oliver  Adams,  at  least — was  to  go  and  tell 
that  gentleman.  Though  the  idea  frightened  him  a  little, 
it  never  occurred  to  him  for  a  minute  but  that  he  should 
do  just  that.  And  so  at  two  o'clock  that  afternoon  he 
asked  for  two  hours  off  at  the  market,  that  being  the 
quiet  time  of  day,  and,  after  carefully  blacking  his  shoes 
and  brushing  his  clothes,  started  out  for  the  big  office- 
building  which  housed  the  Oswald  Advertising  Agency. 

Mr.  Oswald  was  busy,  he  was  informed  by  the  girl  in 
the  reception-hall,  who  had  telephoned  his  name  in  to  the 
big  man. 

Oliver  thought  a  minute.  "Tell  him  I  can  wait  an  hour 
and  ten  minutes." 

The  girl  looked  surprised,  for  people  were  not  in  the 
habit  of  sending  such  messages  to  the  big  chief.  But 
there  was  something  in  the  simple  directness  of  the  lad 
that  seemed  to  make  the  message  a  perfectly  natural  one. 

Rather  to  her  own  surprise,  she  repeated  the  message  to 
the  president  precisely  as  she  received  it. 

"He  will  see  you  in  about  twenty  minutes,"  she  an- 
nounced. 
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Of  the  interview  itself  James  Oswald  used  to  delight  to 
tell: 

"In  walked  young  Adams,  as  serious  as  a  deacon.  I 
didn't  recognize  him  as  one  of  the  young  men  I  had  met 
the  night  before  until  he  introduced  himself  and  men- 
tioned our  meeting.  Then  he  went  on  to  say  that  he  had 
thought  the  matter  over  and  had  decided  that  he  wanted 
to  get  into  the  advertising  business  and  that  he  wanted  to 
work  for  me,  and  so  here  he  was. 

"I  looked  him  over.  He  was  a  very  ordinary-looking 
boy,  it  seemed  to  me,  rather  stolid,  not  especially  bright 
in  appearance.  Then  I  asked  him  some  questions  to  see 
how  quick-witted  he  was.  He  answered  them  all  readily 
enough,  but  his  answers  weren't  particularly  clever.  I 
liked  him  well  enough,  but  he  seemed  to  lack  alertness — 
that  little  up-and-comingness  that  is  so  necessary  in  ad- 
vertising. And  so  finally  I  told  him,  in  as  kindly  a  way  as 
possible,  that  I  didn't  think  he  was  cut  out  for  an  adver- 
tising man  and  that  I  was  very  sorry,  but  I  couldn't  give 
him  a  position,  and  a  lot  more  fatherly  advice.  It  was 
really  a  choice  little  speech,  firm,  but  gentle. 

"He  took  it  all  nicely  enough.  But  instead  of  begging 
me  to  give  him  a  chance,  he  thanked  me  for  the  interview 
and  said,  as  he  got  up  to  go:  'Well,  Mr.  Oswald,  I  have 
decided  that  I  want  to  get  into  the  advertising  business 
and  that  I  want  to  work  for  you,  and  I  thought  the  obvious 
thing  to  do  was  to  come  and  teU  you  so.  You  don't  seem 
to  think  I  could  make  good,  and  so  I  will  have  to  set  out 
to  find  some  way  to  prove  it  to  you.  I  don't  know  just 
how  I  can  do  it,  but  I'll  call  on  you  again  when  I  have 
found  out.  Thank  you  for  your  tune.  Good-by.'  And 
he  was  gone  before  I  could  say  a  word. 

"Well,  I  was  set  back  considerably.  All  my  little  speech 
had  been  lost  entirely.  He  didn't  even  entertain  my  ver- 
dict. I  sat  for  five  minutes  thinking  about  it.  I  was 
rather  irritated  to  be  thus  turned  down  by  a  boy,  so  civilly, 
but  so  very  definitely.  All  the  rest  of  the  afternoon  I  felt 
decidedly  chagrined. 
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"That  night  on  the  way  home  I  thought  it  over  again. 
One  sentence  stuck  in  my  memory,  '  I  want  to  get  into  the 
advertising  business  and  I  want  to  work  for  you,  and  I 
thought  the  obvious  thing  to  do  was  to  come  and  tell 
you  so.' 

"It  all  struck  me  in  a  heap.  How  many  of  us  have  sense 
enough  to  see  and  do  the  obvious  thing?  And  how  many 
of  us  have  persistency  enough  in  following  out  our  ideas 
of  what  is  obvious?  The  more  I  thought  of  it  the  more 
convinced  I  became  that  in  our  organization  there  ought 
to  be  some  place  for  a  lad  who  had  enough  sense  to  see 
the  obvious  thing  to  do  and  then  to  go  about  it  directly, 
without  any  fuss  or  fireworks,  and  do  it. 

"Ajid,  by  George!  the  next  morning  I  sent  for  that  lad 
and  gave  him  a  job  checking  up  and  filing  periodicals." 

That  was  twenty  years  ago.  To-day  Oliver  B.  Adams 
is  the  vice-president  and  active  head  of  the  great  Oswald 
Advertising  Agency.  Old  Oswald  comes  to  the  office  once 
or  twice  a  week  and  has  a  chat  with  Adams,  and  of  course 
he  always  attends  directors'  meetings,  but  otherwise  Adams 
is  the  head  of  the  business. 

It  all  happened  naturally  enough,  and  it  all  came  about 
through  that  "darned  obviousness,"  as  old  man  Oswald 
good-naturedly  characterizes  it. 

Before  Adams  had  been  working  at  his  checking  and 
filing  job  a  month  he  went  to  his  boss  and  suggested  a 
change  in  the  method  of  doing  the  work.  His  boss  heard 
him  through  and  then  asked  him  what  was  to  be  gained. 
Adams  told  him  that  it  would  save  about  a  quarter  of  the 
time  and  handling,  and  errors  would  be  almost  impossible. 
The  change  was  simple  and  he  was  told  to  go  ahead.  After 
the  new  plan  had  been  in  operation  three  months  he  went 
to  his  boss  again  and  told  him  that  the  new  plan  worked 
so  weU  that  a  girl  at  two-thirds  of  his  salary  could  take 
care  of  his  work,  and  wasn't  there  something  better  for 
him?  He  said  he  noticed  that  the  copy  staff  had  to  work 
nights,  and  he  wondered  if  they  didn't  have  so  much  work 
for  the  future  that  they  could  start  in  to  train  up  a  new 
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man.  The  boss  smiled  and  told  him  to  go  on  back  to  his 
work.  "You  are  no  John  Wanamaker."  Back  he  went, 
but  also  he  began  to  write  copy  during  his  spare  time. 
The  copy  rush  was  on  account  of  a  big  campaign  for  the 
California  Peach  Canners'  Association.  Adams  proceeded 
to  study  up  on  the  subject  of  peaches.  He  thought, 
studied,  dreamed,  and  ate  peaches,  fresh,  canned,  and 
pickled.  He  sent  for  government  bulletins.  He  spent  his 
evenings  studying  canning. 

One  day  he  sat  at  his  little  desk  in  the  checking  depart- 
ment, putting  the  finishing  touches  on  an  advertisement 
he  had  written  and  laid  out.  The  copy  chief  came  in  to 
ask  him  for  the  back  number  of  a  certain  paper  that  was 
in  the  files.  Adams  went  to  get  it,  leaving  the  advertise- 
ment on  top  of  his  desk.  The  copy  chief's  eye  fell  on  it 
as  he  stood  waiting. 

"Six  Minutes  from  Orchard  to  Can,"  was  the  heading. 
Then  there  were  lay-outs  for  pictures  illustrating  the  six 
operations  necessary  in  canning  the  peaches,  each  with  a 
little  heading  and  a  brief  description  of  the  process. 

CALIFORNIA  SUN-RIPENED  PEACHES 

Picked  ripe  from  the  trees. 

Sorted  by  girls  in  clean  white  uniforms. 

Peeled  and  packed  into  the  cans  by  sanitary  machines. 

Cooked  by  clean  live  steam. 

Sealed  air-tight. 

Sent  to  your  grocer  for  you — at  30  cents  the  can. 

The  copy  chief  read  the  ad.  through,  and  then  he  read  it 
through  again.  When  Adams  got  back  to  his  desk  the 
copy  chief — Howland  by  name — was  gone.  So  was  the 
advertisement.  In  the  front  office  Howland  was  talking 
with  the  president,  and  they  were  both  looking  at  an  ad. 
lay-out  on  the  president's  desk. 

"I  tell  you,  Mr.  Oswald,  I  believe  that  lad  has  the  making 
of  a  copy  man.  He's  not  clever — and  goodness  knows  we 
have  too  many  clever  men  in  the  shop  already — but  he 
seems  to  see  the  essential  points,  and  he  puts  them  down 
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clearly.  To  tell  the  truth,  he  has  said  something  that  we 
up-stairs  have  been  trying  to  say  for  a  week,  and  it  has 
taken  us  three  half-page  ads.  to  say  it.  I  wish  you'd  ap- 
prentice that  boy  to  me  for  a  while.  I'd  like  to  see  what's 
in  him." 

"By  George!  I'll  do  it,"  agreed  Mr.  Oswald.  Where- 
upon he  sent  for  Adams's  boss. 

"Could  you  get  along  without  Adams,  Mr.  Wilcox?" 
he  asked. 

Mr.  Wilcox  smiled.  "Why,  yes,  I  guess  so.  He  told  me 
the  other  day  that  a  girl  at  two-thirds  his  salary  could 
do  his  work." 

"All  right,  send  him  up  to  Mr.  Rowland." 

And  up  Adams  went  to  the  copy  department.  His 
canned-peach  copy  had  to  be  polished  up,  but  this  was 
given  to  one  of  the  crack  men,  for  there  was  need  of  haste, 
and  Adams  was  given  another  subject  to  write  on.  His 
first  attempts  were  pretty  crude,  and  after  several  weeks 
the  copy  chief  almost  came  to  the  conclusion  that  maybe 
he  was  mistaken  in  Adams,  after  all.  Indeed,  many 
uneventful  weeks  passed.  Then  one  day  a  new  account 
was  landed  by  the  Oswald  Agency.  It  was  for  a  package 
cake  which  was  sold  through  grocers.  The  firm  had 
limited  distribution,  but  it  had  been  stung  by  the  adver- 
tising bee;  it  wanted  to  grow  faster.  The  company  was 
working  within  a  fifty-mile  radius  of  New  York. 

Before  any  orders  came  through  to  the  copy  department 
some  of  the  copy  men  got  wind  of  it,  and  Adams  heard 
them  talking  about  it.  That  day  he  spent  his  noon  hour 
looking  up  a  grocery  that  sold  the  cake.  He  bought  one 
of  the  cakes  and  ate  a  liberal  portion  of  it  as  his  lunch. 
It  was  good. 

That  night  when  he  went  home  he  sat  down  and  worked 
on  the  cake  problem.  Far  into  the  night  the  gas  burned 
up  in  the  little  third-floor-rear  room.  Adams  had  made 
up  his  mind  that  if  he  had  a  chance  at  any  of  the  cake 
copy  he  was  going  to  make  good  on  it. 

The  next  morning  the  cake  business  came  through  to 
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the  copy-room.  To  Adams's  great  disappointment  it  was 
given  to  one  of  the  older  men.  He  thought  the  matter 
over  all  morning,  and  by  noon  he  had  decided  that  he  was 
a  chump  for  ever  thinking  that  they  would  trust  such 
copy  to  a  kid  like  himself.  But  he  decided  to  keep  working 
on  that  cake  account  during  his  spare  time  just  as  though 
it  were  his  account. 

Three  weeks  later  the  campaign  opened 'up.  When 
Adams  saw  the  proofs  of  the  first  cake  copy  his  heart  sank. 
What  copy!  It  fairly  made  one's  mouth  water!  Preston 
was  famous  for  food-product  copy,  but  he  had  outdone 
himself  on  this  cake.  Adams  felt  completely  discouraged. 
Never  would  he  be  able  to  write  such  copy,  not  in  a  million 
years!  Why,  that  copy  was  literature.  It  took  mere 
cake  at  fifteen  cents  the  loaf  and  made  it  fit  food  for  angels. 
The  campaign  was  mapped  out  for  six  months,  and  Adams 
carefully  watched  each  advertisement,  mentally  resolving 
that  he  was  going  to  school  to  that  man  Preston  in  the 
matter  of  copy. 

Four  months  later,  in  spite  of  the  wonderful  copy  running 
in  the  newspapers,  both  city  and  suburban,  there  were 
mutterings  of  dissatisfaction  coming  from  the  Golden 
Brown  Cake  Company.  They  liked  the  advertising;  they 
agreed  that  it  was  the  best  cake  advertising  that  had  ever 
been  done;  it  was  increasing  the  business  somewhat— 
but  sales  were  not  picking  up  as  they  had  anticipated. 
At  the  end  of  another  month  they  were  more  disappointed 
than  ever,  and  finally,  at  the  expiration  of  the  six  months, 
they  announced  that  they  would  discontinue  advertising; 
it  was  not  so  profitable  as  they  had  hoped. 

Adams  felt  as  keenly  disappointed  as  though  he  had  been 
Mr.  Oswald  himself.  He  had  become  very  much  interested 
in  that  cake  business.  On  the  night  he  heard  of  the 
decision  of  the  Golden  Brown  Cake  Company  to  stop 
advertising  he  went  home  downcast.  That  evening  he 
sat  in  his  room  thinking  about  Golden  Brown  Cake. 
After  a  while  he  went  to  a  drawer  and  took  out  a  big 
envelope  containing  the  ads.  he  had  written  for  the  cake 
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months  before.  He  read  them  over;  they  sounded  very 
Jiomely  after  reading  Preston's  copy.  Then  he  looked 
over  some  street-car  cards  he  had  laid  out  for  his  imaginary 
cake  campaign.  After  that  he  assembled  a  new  carton 
he  had  drawn  out  and  colored  with  water-colors. 

He  sat  and  looked  at  these  things  and  thought  and 
thought  and  thought.  Then  he  fell  to  work  revising  his 
work  of  months  before,  polishing  it  up  and  making  little 
changes  here  and  there.  As  he  worked  his  ideas  began  to 
develop.  It  was  nearly  three  o'clock  when  he  finally  turned 
out  his  light  and  went  to  bed.  The  next  morning  he 
went  to  the  office  with  his  mind  firmly  made  up  as  to 
what  he  should  do.  At  ten  o'clock  he  telephoned  the 
front  office  and  asked  if  he  might  come  down  and  see  Mr. 
Oswald.  He  was  told  to  come  ahead. 

At  eleven  o'clock  Mr.  Oswald  looked  up  from  the  last 
piece  of  copy  for  Adams's  cake  campaign  and  smiled. 

" Adams,"  he  said,  "I  believe  you  have  hit  it.  We  have 
been  doing  wonderful  cake  advertising,  but  we  have  over- 
looked the  very  things  you  have  pointed  out  in  your  plan. 
We  have  done  too  much  advertising  and  not  enough  selling. 
I  believe  that  with  this  plan  I  can  go  down  and  get  that 
crowd  back  into  the  fold." 

At  three  o'clock  Adams  was  summoned  to  the  president's 
office. 

"Mr.  Adams,"  said  Mr.  Oswald,  as  he  sat  down,  "the 
Golden  Brown  Cake  Company  is  back  with  us,  and  with 
us  strong.  They  say  the  plan  looks  good  to  them,  so  we 
are  off  for  another  campaign.  Now  I  want  you  to  take 
this  material  up  to  Mr.  Howland  and  go  over  it  with  him. 
I  have  told  him  about  it,  and  he  is  just  as  pleased  as  I  to 
think  you  have  done  it.  I  have  told  him  to  go  over  the 
copy  with  you.  It  is  good  copy,  very  good,  but  it  is  rough 
in  spots,  as  you  doubtless  realize,  and  Mr.  Howland  can 
help  you  polish  it  up.  Don't  let  this  give  you  a  swelled 
head,  though,  young  man.  It  takes  more  than  one  battle 
to  make  a  campaign." 

Adams  was  treading  on  air  when  he  left  the  president's 
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office,  but  after  he  had  talked  with  the  copy  chief  for  an 
hour  he  was  back  on  earth  again,  for  he  saw  that  there  was 
much  to  be  done  before  the  copy  would  be  fit  to  print. 
However,  his  main  ideas  were  to  be  followed  out.  They 
all  agreed  with  him  in  his  contention  that  people  ought  to 
taste  the  cake,  and  that  to  supply  grocers  with  sample 
slices  wrapped  in  oiled  paper  fresh  every  day  for  three 
weeks,  to  give  to  their  customers,  was  a  good  idea;  that  his 
idea  of  showing  the  cake  in  natural  colors  in  the  street-car 
cards,  where  it  would,  as  he  expressed  it,  "make  people's 
mouths  water,"  was  a  good  move;  that  giving  up  their  old 
green  package  in  favor  of  a  tempting  cake-brown  carton, 
with  rich,  dark-brown  lettering,  would  make  for  better 
display  and  appeal  to  the  eye  and  the  appetite.  Some  of 
these  things  Adams  had  learned  back  in  the  little  New 
England  grocery-store,  and  they  seemed  to  him  perfectly 
natural  things  to  do.  They  seemed  so  to  Mr.  Oswald  and 
Mr.  Rowland,  and  all  the  rest  when  they  heard  the  plan, 
and  every  one  of  them  wondered  why  he  had  not  thought 
of  them. 

Before  the  first  week  of  the  sampling  campaign  was  up 
the  sales  had  begun  to  show  a  substantial  increase,  and  at 
the  end  of  a  month  the  Golden  Brown  Cake  Company 
reported  an  increase  of  nearly  30  per  cent,  in  their  busi- 
ness in  what  was  ordinarily  the  dullest  month  of  the 
year.  And  that  marked  the  beginning  of  one  of  the  most 
successful  local  campaigns  the  Oswald  Agency  ever  con- 
ducted. 

Yes,  the  copy  was  simple — almost  homely,  in  fact — but 
it  had  the  flavor  of  the  old  New  England  kitchen  on  baking- 
day,  and  it  told  of  the  clean,  sunny  bakery  where  Golden 
Brown  Cakes  were  baked.  In  fact,  it  told  it  all  so  simply 
that  it  is  entirely  probable  that  it  would  have  been  turned 
down  flat  had  not  the  previous  campaign  failed. 


Part    II 

THE    BUSINESS    LETTER   AND    RELATED 
PRINCIPLES  OF  BUSINESS 


Robert  Louis  Stevenson  (1850-1894),  known  to  every  college  student 
through  his  romances,  travels,  and  essays,  known  for  his  enthusiasm,  love 
of  adventure,  industry,  cheerfulness,  bravery,  and  idealism,  gives  us  in  his 
"Truth  of  Intercourse"  a  standard  of  conduct  for  all  human  relations. 
True,  his  standard,  suffused  with  idealism  and  applicable  most  to  social 
relations  reaching  their  greatest  refinement  in  those  of  lovers,  seems  some- 
thing remote  from  honesty  implied  in  "A  man  in  business  nowadays  is 
nothing  short  of  a  fool  if  he  is  anything  but  honest,"  but  the  two  are  in 
substance  the  same.  The  finest  honesty  in  social  relations  finds  a  parallel 
in  the  commercial  world. 

AMONG  sayings  that  have  a  currency  in  spite  of  being 
wholly  false  upon  the  face  of  them  for  the  sake  of  a  half- 
truth  upon  another  subject  which  is  accidentally  combined 
with  the  error,  one  of  the  grossest  and  broadest  conveys 
the  monstrous  proposition  that  it  is  easy  to  tell  the  truth 
and  hard  to  tell  a  lie.  I  wish  heartily  it  were.  But  the 
truth  is  one;  it  has  first  to  be  discovered,  then  justly  and 
exactly  uttered.  Even  with  instruments  specially  con- 
trived for  such  a  purpose — with  a  foot-rule,  a  level,  or  a 
theodolite — it  is  not  easy  to  be  exact;  it  is  easier,  alas!  to 
be  inexact.  From  those  who  mark  the  divisions  on  a  scale 
to  those  who  measure  the  boundaries  of  empires  or  the 
distance  of  the  heavenly  stars,  it  is  by  careful  method  and 
minute,  unwearying  attention  that  men  rise  even  to 
material  exactness  or  to  sure  knowledge  even  of  external 
and  constant  things.  But  it  is  easier  to  draw  the  outline 
of  a  mountain  than  the  changing  appearance  of  a  face; 

1  Reprinted  from  Virginibus  Puerisque,  by  permission  of  the  publishers, 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
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and  truth  in  human  relations  is  of  this  more  intangible 
and  dubious  order — hard  to  seize,  harder  to  communicate. 
Veracity  to  facts  in  a  loose,  colloquial  sense — not  to  say 
that  I  have  been  in  Malabar  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
was  never  out  of  England,  not  to  say  that  I  have  read 
Cervantes  in  the  original  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  know 
not  one  syllable  of  Spanish — this,  indeed,  is  easy,  and  to 
the  same  degree  unimportant  in  itself.  Lies  of  this  sort, 
according  to  circumstances,  may  or  may  not  be  important ; 
in  a  certain  sense  even  they  may  or  may  not  be  false. 
The  habitual  liar  may  be  a  very  honest  fellow,  and  live 
truly  with  his  wife  and  friends;  while  another  man  who 
never  told  a  formal  falsehood  in  his  life  may  yet  be  him- 
self a  lie — heart  and  face,  from  top  to  bottom.  This  is 
the  kind  of  lie  which  poisons  intimacy.  And,  vice  versa, 
veracity  to  sentiment,  truth  in  a  relation,  truth  in  your 
own  heart  and  your  friends,  never  to  feign  or  falsify  emo- 
tion— that  is  the  truth  which  makes  love  possible  and 
mankind  happy. 

Uart  de  bien  dire  is  but  a  drawing-room  accomplishment 
unless  it  be  pressed  into  the  service  of  the  truth.  The 
difficulty  of  literature  is  not  to  write,  but  to  write  what  you 
mean;  not  to  affect  your  reader,  but  to  affect  him  pre- 
cisely as  you  wish.  This  is  commonly  understood  in  the 
case  of  books  or  set  orations;  even  in  making  your  will, 
or  writing  an  explicit  letter,  some  difficulty  is  admitted 
by  the  world.  But  one  thing  you  can  never  make  Philis- 
tine natures  understand;  one  thing,  which  yet  lies  on  the 
surface,  remains  as  unseizable  to  their  wits  as  a  high  flight 
of  metaphysics — namely,  that  the  business  of  life  is  mainly 
carried  on  by  means  of  this  difficult  art  of  literature,  and 
according  to  a  man's  proficiency  in  that  art  shall  be  the 
freedom  and  the  fullness  of  his  intercourse  with  other  men. 
Anybody,  it  is  supposed,  can  say  what  he  means;  and,  in 
spite  of  their  notorious  experience  to  the  contrary,  people 
so  continue  to  suppose.  Now,  I  simply  open  the  last  book 
I  have  been  reading — Mr.  Leland's  captivating  English 
Gypsies.  "It  is  said,"  I  find  on  page  7,  "that  those  who 
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can  converse  with  Irish  peasants  in  their  own  native  tongue 
form  far  higher  opinions  of  their  appreciation  of  the  beau- 
tiful, and  of  the  elements  of  humor  and  pathos  in  their  hearts, 
than  do  those  who  know  their  thoughts  only  through  the 
medium  of  English.  I  know  from  my  own  observations 
that  this  is  quite  the  case  with  the  Indians  of  North  America, 
and  it  is  unquestionably  so  with  the  gypsy."  In  short, 
where  a  man  has  not  a  full  possession  of  the  language,  the 
most  important,  because  the  most  amiable,  qualities  of 
his  nature  have  to  lie  buried  and  fallow,  for  the  pleasure  of 
comradeship,  and  the  intellectual  part  of  love,  rest  upon 
these  very  "elements  of  humor  and  pathos."  Here  is  a 
man  opulent  in  both,  and  for  lack  of  a  medium  he  can  put 
none  of  it  out  to  interest  in  the  market  of  affection.  But 
what  is  thus  made  plain  to  our  apprehensions  in  the  case 
of  a  foreign  language  is  partially  true  even  with  the  tongue 
we  learned  in  childhood.  Indeed,  we  all  speak  different 
dialects;  one  shall  be  copious  and  exact,  another  loose  and 
meager;  but  the  speech  of  the  ideal  talker  shall  correspond 
and  fit  upon  the  truth  of  fact — not  clumsily,  obscuring 
lineaments,  like  a  mantle,  but  cleanly  adhering,  like  an 
athlete's  skin.  And  what  is  the  result?  That  the  one  can 
open  himself  more  clearly  to  his  friends,  and  can  enjoy 
more  of  what  makes  life  truly  valuable — intimacy  with 
those  he  loves.  An  orator  makes  a  false  step ;  he  employs 
some  trivial,  some  absurd,  some  vulgar  phrase;  in  the 
turn  of  a  sentence  he  insults,  by  a  side  wind,  those  whom 
he  is  laboring  to  charm;  in  speaking  to  one  sentiment  he 
unconsciously  ruffles  another  in  parenthesis;  and  you  are 
not  surprised,  for  you  know  his  task  to  be  delicate  and 
filled  with  perils.  "0  frivolous  mind  of  man,  light  igno- 
rance!" As  if  yourself,  when  you  seek  to  explain  some 
misunderstanding  or  excuse  some  apparent  fault,  speaking 
swiftly  and  addressing  a  mind  still  recently  incensed,  were 
not  harnessing  for  a  more  perilous  adventure;  as  if  your- 
self required  less  tact  and  eloquence;  as  if  an  angry  friend 
or  a  suspicious  lover  were  not  more  easy  to  offend  than  a 
meeting  of  indifferent  politicians!  Nay,  and  the  orator 

lo 
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treads  in  a  beaten  round;  the  matters  he  discusses  have 
been  discussed  a  thousand  times  before;  language  is  ready- 
shaped  to  his  purpose;  he  speaks  out  of  a  cut-and-dried 
vocabulary.  But  you — may  it  not  be  that  your  defense 
reposes  on  some  subtlety  of  feeling,  not  so  much  as  touched 
upon  in  Shakespeare,  to  express  which,  like  a  pioneer,  you 
must  venture  forth  into  zones  of  thought  still  unsurveyed 
and  become  yourself  a  literary  innovator?  For  even  in 
love  there  are  unlovely  humors;  ambiguous  acts,  unpar- 
donable words,  may  yet  have  sprung  from  a  kind  senti- 
ment. If  the  injured  one  could  read  your  heart,  you  may 
be  sure  that  he  would  understand  and  pardon;  but,  alas! 
the  heart  cannot  be  shown — it  has  to  be  demonstrated  in 
words.  Do  you  think  it  is  a  hard  thing  to  write  poetry? 
Why,  that  is  to  write  poetry,  and  of  a  high,  if  not  the 
highest,  order. 

I  should  even  more  admire  "the  lifelong  and  heroic 
literary  labors"  of  my  fellow-men,  patiently  clearing  up 
in  words  their  loves  and  their  contentions,  and  speaking 
their  autobiography  daily  to  their  wives,  were  it  not  for  a 
circumstance  which  lessens  their  difficulty  and  my  admira- 
tion by  equal  parts.  For  life,  though  largely,  is  not  en- 
tirely carried  on  by  literature.  We  are  subject  to  physical 
passions  and  contortions;  the  voice  breaks  and  changes, 
and  speaks  by  unconscious  and  winning  inflections;  we 
have  legible  countenances,  like  an  open  book;  things  that 
cannot  be  said  look  eloquently  through  the  eyes;  and  the 
soul,  not  locked  into  the  body  as  a  dungeon,  dwells  ever 
on  the  threshold  with  appealing  signals.  Groans  and  tears, 
looks  and  gestures,  a  flush  or  a  paleness,  are  often  the  most 
clear  reporters  of  the  heart,  and  speak  more  directly  to 
the  hearts  of  others.  The  message  flies  by  these  interpre- 
ters in  the  least  space  of  time,  and  the  misunderstanding 
is  averted  in  the  moment  of  its  birth.  To  explain  in  words 
takes  time  and  a  just  and  patient  hearing;  and  in  the 
critical  epochs  of  a  close  relation,  patience  and  justice  are 
not  qualities  on  which  we  can  rely.  But  the  look  or  the 
gesture  explains  things  in  a  breath;  they  tell  their  messages 
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without  ambiguity;  unlike  speech,  they  cannot  stumble, 
by  the  way,  on  a  reproach  or  an  allusion  that  should  steel 
your  friend  against  the  truth;  and  then  they  have  a  higher 
authority,  for  they  are  the  direct  expression  of  the  heart, 
not  yet  transmitted  through  the  unfaithful  and  sophisticat- 
ing brain.  Not  long  ago  I  wrote  a  letter  to  a  friend  which 
came  near  involving  us  in  quarrel;  but  we  met,  and  in 
personal  talk  I  repeated  the  worst  of  what  I  had  written, 
and  added  worse  to  that ;  and  with  the  commentary  of  the 
body  it  seemed  not  unfriendly  either  to  hear  or  say.  In- 
deed, letters  are  in  vain  for  the  purposes  of  intimacy;  and 
absence  is  a  dead  break  in  the  relation;  yet  two  who  know 
each  other  fully  and  are  bent  on  perpetuity  in  love  may  so 
preserve  the  attitude  of  their  affections  that  they  may  meet 
on  the  same  terms  as  they  had  parted. 

Pitiful  is  the  case  of  the  blind,  who  cannot  read  the 
face;  pitiful  that  of  the  deaf,  who  cannot  follow  the 
changes  of  the  voice.  And  there  are  others  also  to  be 
pitied;  for  there  are  some  of  an  inert,  uneloquent  nature, 
who  have  been  denied  all  the  symbols  of  communication, 
who  have  neither  a  lively  play  of  facial  expression  nor 
speaking  gestures,  nor  a  responsive  voice,  nor  yet  the  gift 
of  frank,  explanatory  speech;  people  truly  made  of  clay, 
people  tied  for  life  into  a  bag  which  no  one  can  undo. 
They  are  poorer  than  the  gipsy,  for  their  heart  can  speak 
no  language  under  heaven.  Such  people  we  must  learn 
slowly  by  the  tenor  of  their  acts,  or  through  yea-and-nay 
communications;  or  we  take  them  on  trust  on  the  strength 
of  a  general  air,  and  now  and  again,  when  we  see  the 
spirit  breaking  though  in  a  flash,  correct  or  change  our 
estimate.  But  these  will  be  uphill  intimacies,  without 
charm  or  freedom,  to  the  end;  and  freedom  is  the  chief 
ingredient  in  confidence.  Some  minds,  romantically  dull, 
despise  physical  endowments.  That  is  a  doctrine  for  a 
misanthrope;  to  those  who  like  their  fellow-creatures  it 
must  always  be  meaningless;  and,  for  my  part,  I  can  see 
few  things  more  desirable,  after  the  possession  of  such 
radical  qualities  as  honor  and  humor  and  pathos,  than 
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to  have  a  lively  and  not  a  stolid  countenance;  to  have 
looks  to  correspond  with  every  feeling;  to  be  elegant  and 
delightful  in  person,  so  that  we  shall  please  even  in  the 
intervals  of  active  pleasing,  and  may  never  discredit 
speech  with  uncouth  manners  or  become  unconsciously 
our  own  burlesques.  But  of  all  unfortunates  there  is  one 
creature  (for  I  will  not  call  him  man)  conspicuous  in  mis- 
fortune. This  is  he  who  has  forfeited  his  birthright  of 
expression,  who  has  cultivated  artful  intonations,  who 
has  taught  his  face  tricks,  like  a  pet  monkey,  and  on  every 
side  perverted  or  cut  off  his  means  of  communication 
with  his  fellow-men.  The  body  is  a  house  of  many  win- 
dows; there  we  all  sit,  showing  ourselves  and  crying  on  the 
passers-by  to  come  and  love  us.  But  this  fellow  has 
filled  his  windows  with  opaque  glass,  elegantly  colored. 
His  house  may  be  admired  for  its  design,  the  crowd  may 
pause  before  the  stained  windows,  but  meanwhile  the  poor 
proprietor  must  lie  languishing  within,  uncomforted, 
unchangeably  alone. 


IS  THE  COLLEGE  MAKING  GOOD? 

WHAT   THE   LETTERS   OF   FIVE   HUNDRED   COLLEGE 
SENIORS  TELL1 

Edward  Bok  (1863-  )  was  born  in  Helder,  Netherlands.  He  came 
to  the  United  States  at  an  early  age  and  was  educated  in  the  public  schools 
of  this  country.  Between  the  years  1884  and  1889  he  was  associated  with 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  From  1889  until  1920  he  was  editor  of  the 
"Ladies'  Home  Journal."  The  following  article  is  an  "investigation" 
of  whether  or  not  colleges  are  making  good  in  the  matter  of  training  their 
graduates  to  write  correctly.  The  fact  that  it  comes  from  one  formally 
educated  in  the  public  schools  only,  for  as  he  himself  wrote,  "At  ten  years 
of  age  I  went  to  work,"  and  from  one  whose  career  may  be  pointed  to  as  a 
success  without  college  training,  makes  it  a  challenge  both  to  those  who 
teach  and  to  those  who  study  commercial  correspondence.  It  is  a  challenge 
to  see  that  no  man  can  say  justifiably  what  was  said  at  the  conference  of  the 
Better  Letters  Association  in  1917:  "May  I  hope  for  pardon  if  I  suggest 
that  our  schools,  public  and  private,  are  largely  responsible  for  the  atrocities 
which  have  been  committed  on  otherwise  unsoiled  paper." 

A  YEAR  ago  I  caused  a  letter  to  be  sent  to  the  1912 
graduates  who  were  about  to  receive  their  diplomas  from 
the  six  leading  women's  colleges.  The  letter  asked  the 
graduate  to  say  what,  in  her  opinion,  college  had  done 
for  her  physically,  socially,  and  intellectually. 

From  the  answers  received,  one  hundred  letters,  as  they 
came,  were  taken  as  a  basis  to  see  how  these  graduates, 
about  to  go  out  into  the  world  after  sixteen  years  of 
schooling  and  drilling,  would  stand  in  a  simple  test  for 
composition,  grammar,  spelling,  punctuation,  and  more 
particularly  to  examine  the  thought  and  the  quality  of 
English. 

The  letters  were  turned  over  to  the  English  teacher 

1  Reprinted  from  The  Outlook,  August  16,  1913,  by  permission  of  the 
Outlook  Company  and  of  Mr.  Bok. 
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of  long  experience  in  a  city  high-school,  who  was  asked 
to  read  the  letters  carefully  and  grade  them  as  if  they  had 
been  sent  in  as  exercises  by  her  own  pupils. 

The  passing  mark  was  to  be  the  high-school  standard 
—70. 

Here  is  the  result : 

From  90  to  100 -3  letters 

From  80  to   90 17      " 

From  70  to   80 45      " 

Below  70 35      " 

Not  a  single  letter  out  of  the  entire  100  was  absolutely 
correct,  by  the  tests  mentioned,  although  the  three  that 
ranked  between  90  and  100  were  very  nearly  so. 

More  than  one-third  of  the  entire  100  letters  failed  to 
reach  the  passing  mark  of  70. 

The  chief  trouble  was  in  spelling.  In  thirty-five  letters 
there  were  over  sixty  mistakes  in  spelling — not  in  the 
spelling  of  abstruse  or  technical  words,  but  those  in  com- 
mon use.  The  commonest  errors  were : 

Advise  (noun),  apalling,  ballanced,  dont,  ennumerate,  equippment, 
inefficent,  immeasureable,  loveable,  madame  (for  madam),  many- 
fold,  marraige,  perserverance,  principle  (adjective),  publically,  resevoir, 
taudry,  unregretable. 

The  surprising  part  is  here:  In  a  dozen  of  the  cases  the 
theses  written  by  these  graduates  in  colleges  were  obtained, 
and  it  was  learned  that  they  had  been  passed  and  given 
high  marks,  in  some  cases  100,  by  the  college  instructors, 
although  in  each  one  of  these  theses  there  were  not  fewer 
than  six  misspelled  words  and  in  three  cases  over  a  dozen 
misspelled  words.  Not  a  single  one  of  the  dozen  theses 
examined  would  stand  a  careful  test  as  an  English  com- 
position, and  yet  in  each  case  it  had  been  approved  and 
given  a  high  mark! 

Punctuation  was  practically  thrown  to  the  wind  in  these 
letters;  and  as  for  illegibility,  it  was  an  amazing  reflection 
that  our  leading  women's  colleges  would  permit  such 
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habits  of  crude  and  illegible  handwriting  to  go  on  without, 
apparently,  any  attempt  to  improve  them. 

The  illegibility  of  some  of  the  signatures  was  so  pro- 
nounced that  the  letters  were  given  to  four  persons  who 
were  asked  independently  to  look  at  the  entire  hundred. 
The  results  were:  thirteen  names  read  in  two  ways;  eight 
in  three;  three  in  four,  one  of  these  with  the  possibility 
of  a  fifth  interpretation;  while  one  Christian  name  no 
one  has  yet  been  able  to  make  out. 

Out  of  one  hundred  college  girls  only  one-fourth  write 
as  well  as  an  English  nursery  governess;  and  one-fifth 
write  almost  as  untidily,  as  illegibly,  and  as  crudely. 

As  to  the  grammar  used  in  these  girls'  letters,  the  results 
were  often  astonishing.  Here  is  one  letter: 

I  send  you  a  reply  but  do  not  know  whether  it  be  what  you  want 
or  not: 
College  has  done  for  me. 

1.  Physically — not  sick  so  much. 

2.  Socially — much  the  same. 

3.  Intellectually — here,  oh  here  is  the  change. 

I  have  been  led  to  view  the  particular  in  the  light  of  the  universal 
and  thus  have  gained  joy  forevennore. 

Just  try  to  get  the  thought  in  this  letter!  Just  try  to 
parse  physically,  sick,  or  same!  It  would  be  bad  enough 
if  this  letter  were  written  by  a  first-year  high-school  girl, 
to  say  nothing  of  a  college  graduate. 

If  educated  women  can  perpetrate  the  following  sen- 
tences, of  what  use  is  our  education? 

She  uses  her  brain  in  other  words.  And  finally  I  think  most  of  them 
have  won  a  vision,  at  least  of  what  marraige  may  mean.  College 
brings  out  the  best  that  is  in  one,  it  makes  us  stand  up  for  the  best  and 
noblest  things  in  life,  and  developes  all  our  faculties. 

Or  this: 

Speaking  negatively,  when  7  think  of  what  7  should  have  missed  had 
7  not  come  to  college  it  is  fairly  apalling.  Especially  the  girls  living 
in  small  country  towns,  College  opens  a  vista  that  was  before  only  a 
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dream  world.  It  is  her  key  to  life.  This  statement  cannot  be  refuted 
for  if  it  is  not  so  why  is  it  that  the  college  girls  go  back  to  their  home 
towns,  superiors  of  all  the  people  they  formerly  were  on  a  level  with. 

Here  is  an  entire  letter  in  two  sentences.  Try  to  take 
the  first  sentence  to  pieces,  and  see  what  you  get: 

As  far  as  getting  right  out  and  earning  a  living,  I  feel  that  my  college 
education  has  not  done  me  any  really  practical  good,  however  that  is 
my  own  fault — but  as  for  giving  one  a  broader  outlook  on  life,  a  more 
tolerant  way  of  thinking,  the  capability  of  meeting  various  fortunes 
and  misfortunes — it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  nothing  that  will  give 
these  as  will  a  college  education.  Adapability  also  is  gained. 

The  following  letter  manages  to  dispose  of  the  subject 
in  a  single  sentence  of  eighty-eight  words.  Observe  the 
different  images  crowded  into  it: 

In  answer  to  your  request  of  May  24th  I  should  like  to  say  that 
college  has  done  a  great  deal  for  me  in  broadening  my  whole  lookout 
upon  life;  my  interests,  my  scope  of  knowledge,  my  friendships  and 
experiences  have  increased  in  every  way  and  /  feel  that  I  have  a  back- 
ground, a  reservoir  of  resources  and  perhaps  ability  which  will  help 
one  not  only  in  the  every  day  duties  of  life  but  the  emergencies,  and  in 
whatever  line  of  work  /  might  care  to  take  up. 

If  a  hundred  girls  can  spend  at  least  sixteen  years  in 
studying  how  to  express  themselves  in  their  own  language, 
how  to  spell,  punctuate,  use  correct  idiom,  correct  sen- 
tences, correct  paragraphs,  correct  letter  forms — I  do 
not  venture  to  add  good  style — and  write  letters  such 
as  these,  is  it  too  much  to  say  that  there  must  be  some- 
thing fundamentally  wrong  with  the  system? 

The  basic  defect  that  underlies  all  these  various  kinds 
of  slips  is  that  the  girls  do  not  know  how  to  say  what  they 
mean.  One  of  them  remarks  on  this  point:  "I  feel  that 
I  have  a  control  of  my  own  head  which  should  make  for 
mastery  in  whatever  line  I  (may)  take  up."  Does  she 
not,  in  these  very  words,  disprove  her  own  assertion? 
Adequate  control  of  her  own  thinking  would  not  have 
produced  such  a  statement. 

The  writers  do  not  say  exactly  what  they  mean,  nor 
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mean  exactly  what  they  say.    To  realize  this,  read  the 
following: 

For  in  our  colleges  we  have  societies  and  houses  to  keep  in  order.  We 
have  dinners  and  parties  to  superintend  and  cook  and  all  for  fun. 

This  sentence  as  it  stands  means,  by  all  the  rules  of 
English,  that  they  have  "societies  ...  to  keep  in  order 
.  .  .  and  parties  to  ...  cook." 

The  writer  of  the  next  sentence  I  give  probably  did  not 
mean  to  suggest  such  a  marked  preference  for  men  as  is 
indicated  by  the  italics: 

Newton  to  me,  is  the  one  college,  because  of  its  presidents,  the  many 
men  on  the  faculty,  the  intimate  relations  into  which  we  come  with  the 
faculty,  its  location — in  a  college  center,  its  size  which  makes  for  breadth 
and  democracy. 

Does  she  mean  to  imply  that  this  is  the  one  college 
located  in  a  college  center? 

Does  the  girl  who  wrote  the  following  mean  what  she 
says?  What  does  she  mean? 

College  has  been  to  me  a  place  presenting  unlimited  experimental 
possibilities,  with  milder  consequences,  but  with  much  less  help  from 
elders,  than  are  possible  anywhere  else.  Consequently  I  have  learned 
to  be  more  self-reliant,  but  also  to  be  sane.  .  .  . 

So  much  for  the  graduates  of  the  women's  colleges. 

Now  as  to  the  graduates  of  the  men's  colleges. 

It  was  this  experiment  made  with  the  1912  graduates 
of  the  six  leading  women's  colleges  that  led  the  editor 
of  The  Outlook  to  suggest  that  I  should  make  the  same 
experiment  with  the  1913  graduates  of  the  five  leading 
men's  colleges. 

The  Universities  of  Harvard,  Yale,  Princeton,  Wis- 
consin, and  California  were  selected. 

There  are  1,875  graduates  in  the  1913  class  of  these  five 
universities,  and  a  letter  was  sent  to  each  prospective 
graduate  saying  that,  as  so  much  criticism  was  being  at 
present  directed  at  the  modern  college,  would  he  state, 
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from  his  four  years'  experience,  what  was  his  decision: 
had  the  college  benefited  him,  and,  if  so,  how?  In  short, 
had  the  college  been  worth  while  for  him? 

A  stamped,  addressed  envelope  was  inclosed  in  each 
letter  so  as  to  simplify  its  answer. 

I  waited  sixty  days  for  answers,  and  at  the  end  of  that 
time  I  had  received  449  replies.  In  other  words,  1,426 
students  did  not  see  fit  to  answer,  in  any  way,  a  simple, 
courteous  business  letter,  although  a  stamped,  addressed 
envelope  was  inclosed.  Here,  then,  were  1,426  young 
men  about  to  go  out  into  the  business  and  professional 
world  within  six  months  who  had  no  conception  of  the 
fundamental  business  rule  of  courtesy  that  a  business 
letter  calls  for  an  answer,  and  that  a  stamped,  addressed 
envelope  entails,  in  a  sense,  a  moral  obligation  upon  the 
receiver. 

Those  who  contend  that  the  inclusion  of  a  stamped 
envelope  does  not  place  any  obligation  upon  the  recipient 
of  a  letter,  if  he  feels  disinclined  to  reply,  are  reminded 
that  every  student  who  received  and  read  the  letter  in 
question  must  have  known  that  the  writer's  intention 
was  to  learn  whether  a  certain  wide-spread  criticism  of 
our  colleges  was  justified  or  not.  Every  student  of 
ordinary  intelligence  must  have  realized  that  his  failure 
to  answer  the  letter  gave  just  so  much  more  weight  to 
that  criticism. 

Of  course  it  will  be  immediately  said,  in  rebuttal  of  this 
indictment,  that  it  is  not  the  function  of  the  college  to 
teach  the  rules  of  business  courtesy.  Perhaps  not.  But, 
it  may  be  asked,  why  is  it  not?  Some  of  us  parents  who 
support  these  colleges,  and  make  them  possible,  may 
have  a  wrong  conception  of  modern  education.  But  the 
fact  remains  that  there  are  a  few  thousand  parents  who 
labor  under  the  delusion  that  one  of  the  purposes  of 
education  is  to  fit  a  boy  for  life ;  and  inasmuch  as  statistics 
tell  us  that  91  per  cent,  of  our  college  graduates  go  direct 
from  the  college  into  the  practical  outside  world  of  affairs 
are  these  parents  asking  too  much  that  one  of  the  simplest 
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rules  in  that  world  shall  at  least  be  mentioned,  if  not 
taught,  by  those  who  are  fitting  our  young  men  for  their 
future  years  of  practical  living? 

Is  it  not  exactly  this  absolute  omission,  in  our  collegiate 
curriculums,  of  anything  approaching  a  recognition  of 
even  the  most  minor  practical  rules  and  problems  that 
our  young  men  in  college  face  in  their  future  lives,  that 
has  brought  about  a  feeling  of  disapproval  among  business 
men?  This  feeling  has  been  translated  into  a  rule  in 
some  business  houses,  and  was  thus  expressed  recently 
by  a  man  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  largest  concerns  in 
this  country: 

We  make  it  an  absolute  rule  now  not  to  employ  a  college  graduate 
until  he  has  been  out  of  college  at  least  a  year,  and  preferably  two 
years,  so  that  he  has  had  a  chance  to  unlearn,  at  the  expense  of  some 
one  else,  some  of  the  impractical  notions  that  he  has  learned  in  college. 
After  fifteen  years  of  emplojdng  graduates  fresh  from  college,  we  feel  we 
have  done  our  share  in  licking  these  young  chaps  into  shape  so  that 
they  can  see  things  in  a  practical  way,  and  we  are  now  leaving  the  job 
for  other  business  houses  to  do.  We  have  done  enough  of  it.  We  have 
wasted  enough  time. 

This  is  certainly  not  a  healthy  attitude  for  business  men 
to  have  toward  youths  who  depend  upon  these  business 
houses  for  a  start. 

Of  this  apparent  lack  of  courtesy  in  answering  the  letter 
sent,  Yale  showed  the  largest  percentage:  only  19  per  cent, 
of  the  students  deigned  to  respond — 97  out  of  497.  Wis- 
consin showed  the  best  percentage,  but  even  the  best 
represented  only  30  per  cent. — 111  out  of  383. 

The  449  letters  received  were,  like  the  letters  received 
from  the  girl  graduates,  turned  over  to  a  high-school 
authority,  who  was  asked  to  grade  and  mark  them  accord- 
ing to  high-school  standards. 

Here  is  the  result,  with  the  passing  mark  fixed  at  70: 

From  90  to  100 45  letters 

From  80  to    90 146     " 

From  70  to    80 199     " 

Below  70..  59     ". 
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Surely,  better  than  the  letters  from  the  girl  graduates. 
Still,  the  fact  remains  that  the  best  that  could  be  said  of 
44  per  cent,  of  the  letters  was  that  they  were  fair,  and  of 
another  33  per  cent,  that  they  were  good,  without  being 
what  they  should  have  been. 

Harvard  made  the  best  showing.  Out  of  the  45  letters 
that  were  really  excellent,  17  came  from  Harvard,  9  from 
Wisconsin,  7  each  from  Yale  and  California,  and  5  from 
Princeton.  In  actual  percentage  of  " excellent"  letters, 
however,  Princeton  ranks  second,  the  percentages  being: 
Harvard,  16.6;  Princeton,  9.3;  California,  8.2;  Wis- 
consin, 8.1;  Yale,  7.2. 

The  highest  combined  number  of  "excellent"  and 
"good"  letters,  rated  at  from  90  to  100  and  from  80  to  90 
in  the  above  table,  came  from  Princeton,  which  led  Harvard 
by  a  small  margin.  In  this  case  the  percentages  are: 
Princeton,  55.5;  Harvard,  54.9;  Yale,  40.2;  California, 
35.3;  Wisconsin,  32.4. 

The  59  letters  that  were  really  impossible,  and  should 
not  have  come  even  from  boys  in  a  secondary  school,  were 
divided  as  follows: 

Yale 14  in  a  total  of    97  letters 14.43% 

Wisconsin 16    "          "      111     "      14.41% 

California 11     "          "        85     "      12.9% 

Harvard 13    "          "      102     "      12.7% 

Princeton 5    "          "        54     "      9.3% 

Of  the  writers  of  the  449  answers,  372  replied  that  they 
had  derived  distinct  benefits  from  their  college  education; 
40  were  doubtful;  and  37  were  disappointed  in  the  results. 

In  undertaking  to  tell  what  the  college  has  done  for 
them  many  of  the  writers  are  vague  and  inconclusive. 
There  is  a  wearying  recurrence  of  the  "broader  outlook 
on  life"  and  the  inevitable  "molding  of  character,"  as 
well  as  the  familiar  "teaches  you  to  think  for  yourself" 
and  the  self-evident  "increases  your  knowledge."  A  num- 
ber admit  freely  that  they  have  learned  little  or  nothing  of 
practical  value,  but  they  still  contend  that  the  experience 
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was  of  great  benefit.  Many  of  the  seniors  lay  claim  to  a 
certain  " mental  discipline,"  and  insist  that  various  "high 
ideals"  were  instilled  within  them;  but  very  few  lay  stress 
upon  moral  or  spiritual  broadening  of  character.  There 
is  more  concrete  reference  to  the  elimination  of  certain 
prejudices  and  narrow  points  of  view,  as  well  as  to  the 
acquisition  of  a  " breadth  of  horizon"  that  results  from 
considering  large  subjects  from  varied  points  of  view. 
Practically  none  mention  that,  they  feel  they  have  been 
made  more  efficient! 

There  is  a  frequent  mention  of  the  fact  that  the  college 
training  develops  a  sincere  appreciation  for  the  things 
of  life  that  are  worth  while,  such  as  love  for  music,  art, 
architecture,  as  well  as  for  literature. 

Several  students  write  that  they  would  consider  the 
college  course  worth  while  if  for  nothing  more  than  the 
greater  confidence  that  it  gives  them  in  their  own  judgment 
and  in  the  consequent  development  of  personal  initiative. 

Much  stress  is  laid  in  the  letters  upon  the  influential 
friendships  that  are  formed  in  college.  The  conditions 
under  which  young  men  associate  at  college  are  described 
as  radically  clifferent  from  those  under  which  young  men 
in  business  are  thrown  together.  This  intimate  contact 
with  other  men  from  all  over  the  country,  representing  a 
wide  diversity  in  wealth  and  social  status,  makes  the 
college  a  small  world  in  itself.  The  student  must  learn 
quickly  to  judge  the  men  about  him,  as  the  success  or 
failure  of  his  college  life  will  depend  largely  on  the  early 
friendships  formed  there.  Most  of  the  writers  believe 
that  these  social  advantages  will  be  largely  influential  in 
shaping  then  own  subsequent  careers. 

The  nearest  approach  to  the  practical  in  these  answers 
is  when  the  question  of  money  or  of  earning  power  is  dis- 
cussed. Then  the  writers,  without  exception,  deprecate 
the  pursuit  of  wealth  for  its  own  sake!  They  contend 
that  they  have  gone  to  college,  not  to  learn  how  to  make 
money,  but  how  to  live  happily  with  little  of  it.  A  few 
mention  with  pride  that  they  have  already  received  offers 
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of  positions  at  certain  salaries  that  appear  attractive, 
but  all  agree  that  education  is  not  to  be  measured  in  mere 
dollars  and  cents.  One  writer  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  outside  of  the  college  one  sees,  as  a  rule,  a  senseless 
scramble  for  wealth  for  its  own  sake,  while  in  the  college 
one  finds  splendid  men  of  high  earning  power  accepting 
academic  chairs  which  give  but  slight  material  return  and 
enforce  living  on  a  modest  scale,  but  which  at  the  same 
time  afford  opportunities  for  doing  the  inspiring  educa- 
tional work  for  which  the  college  stands. 

The  attitude  of  the  seniors  toward  the  critics  of  the 
college  is  interesting.  Those  who  are  most  enthusiastic 
as  a  result  of  their  own  experience  insist  that  the  critics 
are  measuring  the  college  by  the  dollars-and-cents  standard 
and  seem  to  demand  a  certain  material  dividend  upon  the 
large  investment  represented  by  the  college  plant.  Such 
critics,  they  feel,  are  "  incapable  of  appreciating  the  finer 
things  that  a  college  may  accomplish."  In  many  cases, 
these  seniors  say,  it  is  a  matter  of  "sour  grapes,"  because 
the  critic  tacitly  recognizes  in  the  college-bred  men  a 
certain  breadth  of  view  which  the  critic  (in  spite  of  his 
material  success)  is  unable  to  acquire. 

As  for  the  seventy-seven  seniors  who  are  either  in  doubt 
or  are  sure  that  their  years  at  college  have  been  wasted, 
nearly  all  lay  stress  on  the  one  and  chief  point  of  criticism: 
that  the  courses  are  for  the  most  part  unpractical.  There 
is  too  much  fine-spun  theorizing,  too  little  application  to 
the  practical  affairs  of  life,  say  these  critics.  Vague 
philosophizing  and  Utopian  dreaming  are  found  in  abun- 
dance, they  continue;  it  is  indeed  the  " passionless  pursuit 
of  passionless  intelligence,"  as  one  puts  it.  The  instruction 
that  comes  from  those  men  who  are  for  the  most  part 
remote  from  the  turmoil  of  the  workaday  world  must  be 
distorted  and  must  give  false  ideals  of  life,  they  claim. 
"We  are  taught  by  study-teachers:  not  by  men,"  says 
one.  The  student  is  more  or  less  hampered  in  many 
cases  when  he  undertakes  to  arrange  his  course,  even 
when  he  honestly  tries  to  select  those  subjects  that  are 
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likely  to  prove  most  useful.  Instead  of  getting  practical 
advice  that  fits  his  individual  case,  he  is  recommended  to 
take  some  arbitrary  " group"  that  may  mean  an  almost 
complete  loss  of  his  time.  These  students  seem  to  feel 
sure  that  when  they  leave  college  they  will  realize  that 
they  have  not  been  taught  to  do  a  single  thing  well;  that 
they  have  no  definite  purpose,  and  in  many  instances 
must  simply  snatch  at  the  first  kind  of  work  that  offers 
itself — and  take  the  dubious  chance  that  it  may  lead  to 
something  better  in  course  of  time. 

As  far  as  correct  English  is  concerned,  the  results  from 
the  men's  colleges  unquestionably  show  up  better  than 
those  obtained  from  the  women's  colleges,  even  making 
all  due  allowance  for  the  fact  that  the  test  was  made  on 
100  letters  in  one  case  and  on  449  letters  in  the  other  case. 

The  most  numerous  instances  of  misspelling  came  from 
Harvard,  the  next  from  Yale,  the  third  from  Wisconsin, 
the  fourth  from  California,  and  the  least  number  from 
Princeton. 

The  errors  in  spelling  are  interesting.  Here  are  some 
of  the  words  as  they  came  spelled  from  the  various  colleges : 

Harvard:  indespensible,  pleasentest,  acception,  oppinion,  necessery, 
tendancies,  wellfare,  atheletics,  resistence. 

Yale:  mingling,  moraly,  affaires,  compullsorey,  disasppointment, 
batchelor,  criticisors,  disloyality,  mentaly. 

Princeton:  nineth,  lead  (led),  wounderful,  incompetant. 

Wisconsin:  livelyhood,  consentration,  preperation,  apperance,  fundi- 
mental,  enterpret. 

California:  emminent, "  privelege,  utterences,  critisism,  feasable, 
exagerated. 

On  the  whole,  however,  the  average  maintained  by  the 
449  letters  is  fairly  high,  and  it  is  fair  to  conclude  that 
the  young  men  who  disgrace  our  colleges  when  they  get 
into  the  business  world  by  their  inability  to  write  "an 
ordinary  business  letter"  are  recruited  largely  from  such 
groups  as  those  who  failed  to  answer  the  letter  of  inquiry 
in  the  present  investigation. 

I  will  not  tire  my  reader  by  going  into  the  question  of 
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the  grammar,  construction,  and  punctuation  of  the  an- 
swers. They  grade  about  the  same  as  they  do  with  regard 
to  spelling.  Much  better  as  they  undoubtedly  are  than  the 
replies  from  the  girl  graduates,  the  most  that  can  be  said 
of  the  letters  from  the  young  men  is  that  in  these  other 
respects  they  are  fair.  But  it  cannot  be  truthfully  said 
that  they  are  excellent,  or  what  we  have  a  right  to  expect 
from  a  four  years'  course  at  college  and  at  least  twelve 
years'  previous  training  in  preparatory  schools. 

To  me,  the  most  significant  discovery  that  is  revealed  in 
these  replies  is  the  serious  fact  that  most  of  our  college 
men,  even  when  they  are  most  earnestly  inclined,  are 
willing  to  take  the  college  education  as  they  find  it.  Usu- 
ally they  do  not  attempt  to  appraise  it  with  any  degree 
of  definiteness,  nor  do  they  seek  to  ascertain  what  return 
they  get  for  the  devotion  of  four  of  their  best  years  to 
academic  pursuits.  There  is  in  general  a  blind  confidence 
in  the  process — a  confidence  that  few  would  show  at  the 
same  age  if  they  were  merely  buying  a  gold  watch  or  an 
automobile.  They  seem  to  feel  that  the  old  graduate  has 
won  his  spurs  and  that  they  in  turn  will  do  likewise.  Who's 
Who  in  America  shows  them  that  over  70  per  cent,  of  our 
great  and  " near-great"  are  collegians,  and  that  satisfies 
the  college-bred  youth  of  to-day.  Few  will  raise  the  query 
whether  it  is  possible  to  accomplish  all  the  good  that  there 
is  in  college  training  in  some  other  way  or  in  less  time. 
Few  will  suggest  that  it  is  perhaps  possible  to  increase  the 
practical  efficiency  of  the  college.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
word  "efficiency"  is  mentioned  by  very  few  of  the  writers 
in  relation  to  their  training.  They  know  that  they  are 
getting  something,  and  they  are  satisfied  to  feel  that  what 
they  are  getting  is  for  the  best. 

Of  course  one  salient  fact  that  must  be  borne  in  mind 
in  connection  with  these  letters  is  that  in  the  period  just 
before  graduation  the  student  is  usually  in  a  state  of  buoy- 
ant optimism  in  regard  to  his  college  and  what  it  has  done 
for  him.  He  has  not  yet  had  a  chance  to  test  the  training 
that  he  has  received — he  has  no  business  failures  to  record. 
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He  is  naturally  loyal  to  his  Alma  Mater,  and  in  most  cases 
is  disinclined  to  criticize  her  traditions  and  her  service  to 
her  sons.  We  must  all  agree  that  if  we  were  to  quiz  Samuel 
Brown  before  his  marriage  on  "The  Merits  of  Mrs.  Samuel 
Brown  as  a  Wife"  we  would  probably  get  a  most  glowing 
recital  of  the  virtues  and  charms  of  the  lady.  But  it  is 
possible  that  among  Mr.  Brown's  audience  some  of  the 
husbands  who  had  celebrated  (or,  what  is  more  likely,  had 
neglected  to  celebrate)  their  wooden  or  tin  weddings  would 
in  all  likelihood  shake  their  heads  (figuratively  at  least) 
in  retrospective  disapproval. 

The  case  is  not  quite  analogous,  to  be  sure,  but  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  pre-graduation  period  certainly  does  not 
make  for  sober  judgment  nor  for  prophetic  vision. 

Naturally,  if  we  would  get  at  a  more  satisfying  experi- 
ment to  determine  whether  the  college  is  making  good,  we 
must  go  over  the  five-year  books  and  ten-year  books  of 
college  classes  that  have  been  in  the  business  world  for 
such  periods,  and  must  select  the  names  of  those  men  who 
entered  commercial  activities  after  completing  the  recog- 
nized academic  course.  Then  we  should  have  the  college 
training  coupled  with  sufficient  subsequent  experience  to 
enable  the  graduate  to  compare  his  status  intelligently 
with  the  non-college  man  of  the  same  age. 

If,  added  to  these  testimonies,  we  should  secure  the 
opinions  of  employers  of  large  numbers  of  men,  collegiate 
and  non-collegiate,  as  to  their  relative  adaptability,  con- 
trasting the  man  of  four  years'  college  plus  four  years' 
business  experience  with  the  man  of  eight  years'  business 
experience,  we  would  get  a  fair  "line"  on  the  college  and 
its  work. 

Such  an  investigation  was  recently  made  in  connection 
with  several  hundreds  of  college-bred  women  who  had  been 
out  of  college  from  three  to  twenty  years  and  had  gone 
into  work  or  were  at  the  heads  of  homes.  Here  the  con- 
sensus of  opinion  was  that  while  the  college  had  benefited 
them  physically,  culturally,  and  socially,  and  had  helped 
them  much  in  mental  training,  the  great  lack,  as  expressed 
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by  70  per  cent,  of  the  women  who  had  become  wives, 
mothers,  and  housekeepers,  that  they  felt  since  assuming 
their  mature  obligations,  was  that  the  college  had  in  no 
practical  sense  fitted  them  for  their  work  as  wife,  mother, 
or  home-maker.  This  was  generally  deplored,  and  when 
these  collegiate  alumnae  were  asked  in  what  respect  they 
would  improve  the  modern  woman's  college  to  make  it 
more  effective  for  the  girls  of  the  future,  they  almost 
unanimously  answered  that  they  would  introduce  three 
studies  and  make  them  co-equal  with  cultural  studies: 
first,  domestic  science;  second,  personal  hygiene;  and 
third,  civics. 

It  is  not  by  any  means  impossible  that  a  canvass  of  the 
alumni  of  men's  colleges  would  reveal  exactly  the  same 
general  approbation,  but  likewise  equally  practical  sugges- 
tions, for  better  fitting  our  young  men  for  the  work  which 
they  must  take  up  in  the  world  as  citizens,  fathers,  and 
workers. 

No  more  is  claimed  for  this  "investigation,"  if  such  it 
may  be  called,  than  it  deserves  on  its  face  value.  It  was 
necessarily  limited  both  in  scope  and  in  character,  and  it 
may  not,  therefore,  be  accepted  as  pointing  to  anything 
conclusive. 

But  what  the  results  may  claim  to  show  is  this:  " Straws 
show  sometimes  the  way  the  wind  blows,"  and  there  are 
enough  straws  in  the  results  obtained  from  both  the 
women's  and  the  men's  colleges  to  show  at  least  this — that 
whatever  information  the  1912  college  girls  may  have 
gained  about  Neoplatonism,  Malthusianism,  or  even  Gly- 
conic  Pherecratics,  as  judged  by  their  use  of  English  in  an 
ordinary  business  letter,  one-third  of  them  would  not  have 
received  a  passing  mark  in  the  high-school;  and  that  while 
the  percentage  among  the  1913  seniors  from  men's  colleges 
is  better,  it  is  not  a  record  to  be  particularly  proud  of, 
either  in  the  lack  of  courtesy,  as  shown  by  the  silent 
1,426  students,  or  the  ability  of  the  449  who  did  under- 
take to  write  a  simple,  intelligent  business  letter — the  first 
thing,  and  certainly  I  may  say  the  least  thing  that  will  be 
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asked,  and  may  be  asked,  of  a  young  man  who  has  spent 
four  years  in  one  of  our  leading  institutions  of  learning. 

Of  course  this  deduction  offers  two  arguments.  Some 
will  contend  that  it  is  not  the  function  of  the  college  to 
teach  these  essentials  to  our  young  men  and  young  women. 
Nevertheless,  it  remains  a  fact  that  there  is  in  the  mind  of 
the  average  parent  an  unescapable  impression  that  the 
very  least  a  collegiate  education  should  do  for  a  student  is 
to  teach  that  student  simple  good  writing,  spelling,  and 
grammar.  If  that  is  not  included  in  the  modern  scheme 
of  education,  elementary  or  collegiate,  we  cannot  blame  a 
parent  if  he  wonders  just  what  is.  A  parent  has,  then,  the 
right  to  ask  a  question  which,  for  that  matter,  he  is  already 
asking :  What  benefit  is  there  in  an  academic  college  course 
for  my  son,  who  is  preparing  for  a  business  career?  And 
these  549  letters  would  seem  to  indicate  that  100  girls  left 
college  last  year,  and  440  young  men  leave  it  this  year, 
who  have,  in  a  large  percentage  at  least,  missed  a  cog  some- 
where in  the  wheel  of  education  if  it  does  not  include  the 
beginning  of  the  simplest  business  training — the  ability 
to  write  a  correctly  spelled,  grammatical  letter. 

The  "straws"  may  be  considered  important  or  unim- 
portant, as  one  chooses  to  look  at  them,  but  they  are  there. 
And,  judging  from  these  straws,  the  wind  seems  to  be 
blowing  a  little  bit  "sou'-sou'west,"  in  the  direction  of  a 
negative  answer  to  the  question  in  the  title  of  this  article. 


THE    DEMANDS    OF    THE    BUSINESS   WORLD 
FOR  GOOD   ENGLISH1 

W.  R.  HEATH 

Mr.  W.  R.  Heath  is  vice-president  of  Larkin  &  Co.  His  article  will 
interest  the  serious  student  of  business  English  because  he  defines  busi- 
ness English  not  in  terms  of  what  it  is,  but  in  terms  of  what  it  does 
and  how  it  accomplishes  its  purpose.  It  will  interest  him  because  he  will 
learn  the  qualities  that  characterize  the  correspondence  of  a  large  mail- 
order house,  one  whose  relations  with  its  customers  are  unusually  personal 
and  cordial.  It  will  interest  him  because  it  states  a  business  man's  view 
of  the  relation  of  interest  to  effective  expression  and  hence  impression. 
And  it  Witt  interest  him  because  it  eulogizes  business  as  a  profession, 
defines  its  aim  as  service,  and  views  its  reward,  profit,  merely  as  a  by- 
product. It  was  originally  a  paper  read  at  a  meeting  of  teachers  in  Buffalo 
in  1912. 

You  meet  in  Buffalo  to  talk  shop,  and  if  your  shop  pre- 
pares material  for  my  shop  I  must  talk  shop  to  you.  I 
should  be  presumptuous,  indeed,  if  in  discussing  the  sub- 
ject of  English  with  teachers  of  English  I  did  not  confine 
myself  to  the  needs  of  my  own  business,  leaving  you  to 
make  the  broader  application  to  general  business  needs. 

I  work  for  a  mail-order  house.  We  solicit  orders  by 
means  of  advertisements,  printed  catalogues,  circulars, 
and  letters.  We  receive  communications  in  writing.  We 
convey  answers  by  the  vehicle  of  English.  We  perform 
our  service  with  such  art  and  skill  as  is  presumed  to  insure 
permanency  and  growth  for  the  business,  affluence  and 
leisure  for  the  stockholders,  and  continuous  jobs  for 
ourselves. 

One  difficulty  we  encounter  in  our  work.  We  write 
English  well.  Our  display  is  striking  and  sloganish;  our 

1  Reprinted  from  the  English  Journal,  March,  1913,  by  permission. 
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text  fascinating  and  pregnant  with  selling  talk;  our  letters 
appreciative  of  commendation,  yet  withal  modest;  our 
answers  to  complaints  generous,  sincere,  and  adequate. 
Our  difficulty  is,  we  are  not  understood.  People  will  not 
understand  what  we  mean  by  what  we  say.  They  tell  us 
what  we  mean  and  then  ask  us  why  we  do  not  write  it  so. 

Are  we  always  to  be  misunderstood?  Will  not  the 
teachers  of  English  teach  the  coming  generation  to  under- 
stand English?  Your  pupils  are  more  likely  to  become 
our  customers  than  they  are  to  become  our  employees, 
for  one  speaks  and  a  score  listen,  one  writes  and  a  thousand 
read,  so  while  one  studies  the  art  of  expression  many  should 
study  the  art  of  impression.  Your  work  of  teaching 
English  is  twofold.  You  must  teach  people  to  give  thought 
expression  in  English,  and  you  must  teach  people  to  get 
thought  expressed  in  English. 

The  business  world  demands  English,  first  that  is  read, 
and  second  that  is  understood.  You  can  find  an  abun- 
dance in  the  books  on  the  value  of  words,  the  elegance  of 
expression,  diction,  and  style.  It  is  not  for  the  business 
man  to  speak  of  these.  Good  English  to  the  business  man 
is  simple  English,  English  that  is  listened  to,  English  that 
is  read,  English  that  is  understood,  English  that  produces. 

"Save  all  cost  that  adds  no  value"  is  a  slogan  of  our 
business.  Simple  English,  yet  it  took  our  whole  office 
force  to  coin  it.  You  now  wonder  how  you  could  say  it 
in  any  other  way,  which  is  the  most  unqualified  approval 
you  could  give  the  expression. 

How  may  we  put  children  in  the  way  to  write  such 
English?  I  answer:  By  doing  what  we  do  not  do  now 
and  by  leaving  undone  what  we  do  do  now. 

I  do  not  criticize  the  teacher  who  aims  to  broaden  the 
knowledge  of  the  child.  If  you  wish  the  child  to  know 
Savonarola,  send  him  to  the  encyclopedia,  let  him  look 
up  and  write  up  the  subject,  and  talk  about  it;  but  this  is 
not  teaching  English,  at  least  no  more  than  mental  arithr 
metic  is;  this  is  biography  and  history  and  it  would  be 
no  more  if  you  asked  the  child  for  an  essay  on  the  same 
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subject.  Compiling  from  the  encyclopedia  is  not  essay- 
writing  and  it  is  not  teaching  him  to  express  himself  in 
English. 

A  young  man  in  faultless  attire,  soft  hat  and  kid  gloves 
in  hand,  with  hair  parted  in  the  middle,  with  eye-glasses 
faultlessly  adjusted  on  his  shapely  nose,  stands  before  me 
in  the  business  office.  "What  can  I  do  for  you,  sir?" 
"I  beg  your  pardon,  but  I  have  concluded  that  I  would 
take  a  position.  I  have  heard  that  this  is  a  good  place 
for  a  young  man  to  advance  and  I  have  called  to  see  what 
you  could  offer."  That  young  man  has  expressed  himself 
in  English  as  well  as  in  attire,  but  his  expression  is  so  at 
variance  with  the  surroundings  that  you  hear  nothing  but 
discord,  you  see  nothing  but  neckties  and  gloves,  you 
think  nothing  but  receptions  and  teas.  Had  he  submitted 
an  essay  on  Savonarola  he  would  not  have  expressed 
himself  at  all. 

A  man  in  work  clothes,  hat  in  hand,  with  clear  eye, 
earnest  and  determined  face,  presents  himself  at  my  desk 
and  I  say,  "What  can  I  do  for  you?"  He  catches  my  eye 
and  holds  it,  his  gaze  is  so  intense  he  seems  to  approach 
me,  he  takes  a  tighter  grip  on  his  hat,  his  face  is  stern  and 
his  whole  person  is  tense  as  he  speaks  in  a  husky  voice, 
"Sir,  I  want  work."  I  do  not  seem  to  see  him  at  all;  I 
see  beyond  him;  I  see  a  woman  in  a  cottage  bending  over 
a  sick  child;  I  see  a  table,  a  loaf  of  bread,  an  empty  coal- 
scuttle, a  boy  with  bare  feet  and  worn  clothing,  with 
pinched  and  earnest  face.  The  man  has  expressed  him- 
self in  English  and  I  hear  nothing  but  harmony,  see  nothing 
but  opportunity,  think  nothing  but  hallelujah!  because  of 
my  opportunity  to  respond  to  his  call.  Had  he  expressed 
himself  in  the  Avenue  drawing-room,  it  would  have  been 
bad  English  indeed. 

The  boy  who  writes  his  first  letter  thinks  he  has  no 
language  with  which  to  express  himself — like  a  man  who 
concludes  the  faucet  is  stopped  up  when  he  turns  it  on 
and  nothing  comes  forth,  when  as  a  matter  of  fact  the 
barrel  is  empty.  If  the  barrel  were  full,  its  contents  would 
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seek  opportunity  to  escape.  So  if  a  boy  is  full  of  something 
that  interests  himself  very  much,  the  substance  will  seek 
expression,  and  he  will  talk  or  write  because  he  cannot 
help  it.  Style  and  expression  will  be  original,  natural, 
unique,  and  forceful,  for  he  is  expressing  himself,  but  we 
need  look  for  no  flow  of  language  from  an  empty  think- 
tank. 

So  we  must  not  expect  children  to  acquire  style,  individ- 
uality, originality,  or  forceful  expression  if  given  subjects 
foreign  to  their  interest  and  experience  about  which  to 
write  or  speak.  They  must  speak  their  own  thoughts, 
recite  their  own  experiences,  describe  their  own  achieve- 
ments, dream  their  own  dreams. 

Pardon  an  allusion  to  shop.  The  business  man  recog- 
nizes this  principle  and  will  not  spend  his  money  for 
naught.  The  Larkin  Company  is  now  asking  for  some 
prize  essays.  It  has  a  definite  object  to  attain  and  seeks 
indirectly  the  co-operation  of  the  boy  to  attain  it.  We 
want  business;  we  want  the  boys  and  girls  to  think  business 
for  us.  We  know  they  are  not  doing  so;  we  must  make 
them  want  to.  We  strive  for  their  attention  by  the  token 
of  a  reward.  We  court  their  interest  by  description  which 
awakens  thought,  stimulates  confidence,  and  encourages 
resolve.  We  create  desire  by  graphically  describing  the 
benefits  to  be  derived,  and  finally,  if  we  are  successful, 
we  compel  action  by  carrying  his  thought  along  analyti- 
cally until  the  subject  opens  before  him  with  such  pos- 
sibilities that  he  sees  the  prize  within  his  grasp  before 
he  starts. 

We  want  the  boy;  we  do  not  want  his  words.  His  essay 
will  never  get  an  order  from  his  mother,  but  the  boy  will. 
If  we  get  him  he  will  represent  us  in  his  home  with  such 
eloquence  that  if  our  cause  is  worthy  we  cannot  lose. 
Thus,  selfish  business  proceeds  with  the  ultimate  aim  of  a 
dollar  of  profit.  How  much  greater  the  cause  of  the  teacher 
whose  ultimate  aim  is  to  discover  the  boy  to  himself,  to 
broaden  his  horizon,  to  give  him  a  vision  and  a  glimpse 
into  the  promised  land,  to  "save  his  own  soul." 
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ESSAY  PRIZES  FOR  GRAMMAR  AND  HIGH-SCHOOL  PUPILS 

The  Larkin  Company  will  give  prizes  as  stated  below 
for  the  best  essays  on  the  subject 

"The  Underlying  Causes  of  the  Present  High  Cost  of 

Living  and  Why  Larkin  Factory -to-Family 

Dealing  Reduces  the  High  Cost 

of  Living" 

Then  follow  the  conditions: 

Credit  will  be  given  on  a  scale  as  follows : 

For  stating  the  beet  and  most  convin- 
cing causes  of  the  high  cost  of  living . .  3  points 

For  stating  the  strongest  arguments 
why  Larkin  factory-to-family  deal- 
ing reduces  the  high  cost  of  living.  4  points 

For  grammar  and  composition 1  point 

For  spelling  and  punctuation 1  point 

For  neatness  and  general  appearance  of 

papers 1  point 


Total 10  points 

We  ask  the  contestants  to: 

Keep  in  mind  that  you  are  to  write  as  an  investigator — 
that  is,  as  one  searching  for  a  new  truth.  It  is  best  not  to 
start  with  preconceived  opinions  and  write  to  justify  them. 
First  read  up  on  the  subject  in  books  and  magazines.  Your 
teacher  or  elders  will  gladly  tell  you  how  to  find  the  right 
books  in  your  public  library.  Get  together  only  the  most 
important  facts,  because  the  essay  is  to  be  short,  and 
write  down  these  facts  logically.  But  you  must  not  simply 
copy  what  other  people  have  written.  Your  own  views 
and  reasoning  are  just  as  important  as  that  which  you 
will  find  in  books.  Books  are  only  to  teach  us  what  other 
people  have  thought  and  should  always  be  read  with  a 
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questioning  mind.  Before  you  start  to  write  be  sure  you 
understand  the  subject  at  least  fairly  well,  because  there 
is  no  writer  so  poorly  equipped  as  the  one  who  writes 
without  his  facts. 

We  give  the  names  of  disinterested  judges  who  shall 
determine  the  merits  of  the  effort. 

Then  we  make  some  suggestions  which  we  wish  older 
people  to  think  about  as  well  as  the  boys  and  girls,  as 
follows : 

1.  Have  manufacturing  and  distributing  always  been 
conducted  according  to  present-day  methods? 

2.  Why  is  a  large  manufacturer  enabled  to  produce 
more  cheaply  than  small  manufacturers? 

3.  Why  is  the  present  system  of   manufacturing  and 
distribution  through  salesmen,  wholesalers,  brokers,  job- 
bers, and  retailers  so  costly? 

4.  What  are  the  two  reasons  why  production  and  dis- 
tribution will  be  cheapened  if  these  middlemen  are  elim- 
inated? 

5.  Why  is  the  Larkin  Company  able  to  sell  its  products 
for  about  half  the  regular  store  price,  or  to  offer  premium 
merchandise  that  has  about  the  same  cash  value  as  the 
amount  of  products  purchased  in  any  order? 

6.  What  are  the  reasons  that  millions  more  people  do 
not  buy  from  the  Larkin  factories  direct,  when  the  savings 
thus  achieved  must  be  evident  to  all? 

7.  How  will  parcel  post  tend  to  reduce  the  high  cost  of 
living? 

So  we  strive  to  make  the  boys  and  girls  want  to  write. 
We  take  them  out  to  the  brow  of  the  hill  and  show  them 
the  plain  below,  with  the  purpose  that  they  may  wish  to 
possess  it.  We  endeavor  to  fill  every  boy  and  girl  with 
enthusiasm,  and  hope,  and  aspiration,  so  that  his  very 
self  may  be  expressed  in  what  he  writes. 

Business  is  a  serious  matter  these  days.  It  is  no  longer 
a  matter  of  "  bicker  and  dicker."  It  is  no  longer  a  matter 
of  swapping  and  trading.  Business  to-day  is  one  of  the 
"learned  professions,"  and  men  leave  medicine,  leave  law, 
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leave  the  ministry,  to  engage  in  business.  The  keyword 
of  business  is  no  longer  "  dollar  ";  the  keyword  of  business 
is  " service." 

Let  no  young  man  think  to  enter  business  is  to  get  rich. 
Money  is  the  by-product  of  business.  Profit  is  incident  to 
business;  it  is  not  business.  Let  no  young  man  hope  to 
succeed  in  business  by  the  rule  of  chance.  "Luck"  is  no 
better  a  word  to  conjure  with  in  business  than  in  medicine 
or  in  the  law.  Business  demands  the  whole  of  a  man — 
the  whole  of  a  whole  man.  Business  extends  its  call  to 
men  of  judgment,  of  theories,  of  systems,  of  ideals,  men  of 
imagination  and  high  aspirations.  What  are  its  demands 
for  English?  English  that  is  true,  English  that  is  virile, 
English  that  compels  and  impels,  English  that  is  alive, 
personified,  that  impersonates  the  person  who  speaks  or 
writes. 

The  mother  who  looks  forward  to  Tuesday  for  her  letter 
from  her  son  in  college  is  not  thinking  of  the  philosophy 
that  the  letter  will  contain  or  of  any  other  thing  that  he 
is  supposed  to  acquire  at  such  an  institution.  She  wants 
him,  and  she  looks  for  him  in  every  line  he  writes.  She 
wants  him  to  express  himself  to  her.  Mothers  are  easy  to 
write  to.  The  business  man  has  no  such  sympathetic 
reader  of  what  he  writes.  He  must  compel  attention, 
develop  interest,  create  desire,  effect  decision  with  people 
who  are  not  thinking  of  him,  who  do  not  care  for  him,  and 
who  do  not,  to  say  the  least,  realize  that  they  need  what  he 
has  to  offer.  Nevertheless,  the  successful  man  is  the  man 
who  sends  himself  along  with  his  message.  Words,  sen- 
tences, periods  are  not  important.  Indeed,  the  greatest 
eloquence  has  no  word-expression.  When  Lord  Tennyson 
had  exhausted  language  in  his  endeavor  to  show  the  futility 
of  the  finite  comprehending  the  infinite,  he  reached  his 
climax  in  the  words: 

But  what  am  I? 
An  infant  crying  in  the  night: 
An  infant  crying  for  the  light: 
And  with  no  language  but  a  cry. 
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Business  needs  the  boys  and  girls  you  are  training.  Do 
not  let  them  think  they  can  be  but  cogs  in  the  great  system 
of  wheels.  The  world  needs  men  and  women  who  can 
speak  and  write  themselves  into  English  more  now  than  at 
any  previous  time.  Every  year  $400,000,000  is  wasted 
in  unprofitable  advertising  alone,  and  as  much  more  in 
bad  handling  of  good  prospects  and  loss  of  customers 
through  inefficiency.  We  look  to  the  future  generation  to 
conserve  a  part  of  this  enormous  loss.  It  cannot  be  done 
by  saying,  "Go  to,  now,  I  will  write  advertising."  If  a 
single  page  in  a  single  issue  costs  $7,500,  what  you  say  on 
that  page  is  important.  Look  into  the  current  magazines 
and  you  are  tremendously  impressed  with  the  importance 
of  English  in  this  branch  of  business.  Time  will  not  per- 
mit its  consideration.  I  will  mention  but  a  very  few  famil- 
iar expressions  designed  to  compel  attention.  Many  peo- 
ple do  what  they  are  commanded  to  do;  so  the  advertiser 
says,  "Take  music  lessons  at  home";  another  thought  is 
added  in  "Study  Law  at  Home — Become  an  LL.B."  Still 
stronger  is  the  appeal  in  "Keep  your  boy  out  of  danger," 
or  "Protect  your  little  ones."  What  mother  does  not  smile 
when  she  reads,  "Have  you  a  little  fairy  in  your  home?" 
What  splendid  soap  it  must  be!  "Liquid  Veneer"  illus- 
trates the  value  of  a  good  name.  "You  run  no  risk"  gives 
you  confidence.  "Can  you  spare  an  hour  a  day?"  makes 
a  college  education  seem  attainable.  "His  Master's  Voice" 
has  caught  the  eye  and  the  sympathetic  attention  of  the 
whole  reading  public,  while  our  own  "From  Factory  to 
Family"  has  been  "sincerely  praised"  in  the  expressions 
"From  maker  to  wearer,"  "Direct  from  workshop,"  "From 
factory  to  home,"  "From  factory  to  you,"  and  "From  fac- 
tory to  user." 

The  slogan,  "We  made  it  good,  its  friends  made  it  fa- 
mous," makes  us  want  to  know  more  about  it,  and  a  dig- 
nified sentiment  like  the  following  could  not  fail  to  secure 
thoughtful  consideration:  "In  the  building  of  vehicles — as 
in  every  field  of  human  endeavor — -there  are  those  who  have 
won  the  right  to  success."  So  we  might  go  on  indefinitely. 
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In  conclusion,  business  English  has  no  conventions,  no 
hard-and-fast  rules  of  syntax.  It  knows  no  idol-worship. 
It  has  no  literary  form.  It  speaks  to-day  of  the  things  of 
to-day.  To-morrow  a  new  invention  demands  a  new 
expression. 

Business  English  is  exploitation.  It  makes  you  want 
what  it  offers.  It  makes  you  pay  for  what  you  want.  It 
satisfies  you  with  what  you  get.  It  makes  you  speak  your 
satisfaction  to  others. 

History,  literature,  and  the  sciences  are  the  equipment 
in  the  intellectual  gymnasium.  A  man's  education  is  what 
he  has  left  after  he  has  forgotten  what  he  learned  at  college, 
and  what  the  individual  possesses  of  history,  literature,  and 
the  sciences  is  really  but  the  by-product  of  his  education. 

Men  must  be  taught  to  glorify  their  work.  Belittle  "  big 
business  "  if  you  will,  but  magnify  business  bigness.  Teach 
the  child  that  he  lives  because  there  is  something  great 
that  he  must  do.  He  belittles  his  own  life  who  is  not  doing 
something  with  it  bigger  than  life,  for  the  instrument  is 
the  servant  of  its  purpose. 

Teach  these  things,  and  expression  will  follow,  even 
though  there  be  no  language. 


YOUR  BUSINESS   LETTERS   ARE   GILT-EDGED 
OPPORTUNITIES1 

JOHN  B.  OPDYCKE 

Mr.  John  B.  Opdycke  (1878-  ),  of  New  York  City,  has  made  a  unique 
contribution  to  business  English  in  his  style,  the  characteristics  of  which 
should  be  studied  in  this  little  essay  as  well  as  in  "  The  Relation  of  Litera- 
ture to  Advertising"  (pp.  4^)-  The  compactness  and  vigor  of  this  state- 
ment of  the  qualities  that  the  successful  writer  of  letters  must  have  will  im- 
press every  reader.  Although  a  scholar  and  a  teacher,  Mr.  Opdycke  has 
been  closely  associated  with  big  business.  He  is  the  author  of  several  im- 
portant books  about  advertising  and  letter-writing. 

EVERY  letter  a  business  man  is  called  upon  to  write  is  a 
gilt-edged  opportunity.  It  is  nothing  whatever  short  of 
this.  It  could  not  possibly  be  more  than  this.  And  that 
composer  of  letter  literature  who  regards  it  as  anything 
less,  or  as  anything  different,  simply  thereby  confesses  to 
low-powered  ambitions  and  short-circuited  ideals. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  get  a  letter  commercially  right,  but 
to  get  it  commercially  righteous  calls  for  tact,  talent,  and 
temperament.  Over  the  desk  of  every  stenographer  in  a 
large  industrial  house  in  the  West  is  the  following  code  of 
ten  items,  five  mechanical  and  five  contextual: 

Thou  shalt  not  misdate. 
Thou  shalt  not  misaddress. 
Thou  shalt  not  misarrange. 
Thou  shalt  not  misparagraph. 
Thou  shalt  not  misfold. 


1  Reprinted  from  Number  Eight,  March  to  April,  1920,  by  permission  of 
the  author.  This  periodical  is  published  by  the  City  Bank  Club,  which  is 
composed  of  the  staffs  of  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York,  the  Na- 
tional City  Company,  and  the  International  Banking  Corporation. 
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Thou  shalt  not  misword. 
Thou  shalt  not  misstate. 
Thou  shalt  not  misspell. 
Thou  shalt  not  miscapitalize. 
Thou  shalt  not  mispunctuate. 

These  are  the  typist's  Ten  Commandments  the  Ten 
Misses  Amanuenses  Must  Not  Miss.  They  are  the  baby 
rules  for  business  letter-writing.  They  refer  to  the  details 
that  go  to  make  letters  right.  They  have  to  do  merely 
with  things. 

But  there  are  ten  grown-up  rules  for  business  letter- 
writing,  and  they  have  to  do  clearly  with  thinks.  They 
are  the  big  issues  that  go  to  make  letters  righteous.  It  is 
in  the  attainment  to  these  that  most  business  letter-writers 
find  the  challenge  for  all  the  science  and  all  the  artistry 
that  their  cumulative  culture  can  summon.  Five  are 
objective,  focusing  upon  the  recipient  of  the  letter;  five 
are  subjective,  placing  a  searching  obligation  upon  the 
writer.  Every  recipient  of  a  business  letter  has  the  right 
to  expect 

A  spirit  of  broad  sympathy, 
A  tone  of  warm  cordiality, 
A  note  of  positive  optimism, 
A  feeling  of  good  fellowship, 

AND 
An  undoubted  you-attitude. 

And  every  writer  of  a  business  letter  should  feel  obligated 
to  secure  to  his  letter  composition 
An  engaging  style, 
A  sincere  courtesy, 
A  concrete  logic, 
A  man-to-man  dignity, 

AND 
A  definite,  but  unobtrusive  personality. 
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These  grown-up  rules,  framed  in  gilt  and  illuminated  by 
line  and  color,  should  perennially  beam  down  from  above 
the  desk  of  every  business-letter  composer.  For  it  is  only 
by  an  unequivocal  effort  to  feature  these  that  a  letter  can 
be  made  the  hearty  hand-shake  across  the  eight-by-eleven 
bond  that  it  should  be.  Business  letters  fail  most  often 
because  of  the  minus  attitude.  And,  accordingly,  business- 
letter  writers  fail  most  often  because  they  ignore  or  defy 
or  neglect  or  are  indifferent  to  the  expression  of  BIG  ATTI- 
TUDE in  and  between  and  among  the  lines  of  the  letters 
they  write. 

And  how  shall  this  appeal  de  luxe  be  achieved?  Well, 
certainly  first,  by  consigning  the  word  routine,  and  its 
correlative  rutineer,  to  the  place  where  printers  send  their 
defective  types  (!);  and,  second,  by  a  pig-headed  refusal 
to  believe  that  there  is  any  such  thing  as  an  obvious  letter 
situation  or  any  such  weapon  of  letter  warfare  as  a  form 
album;  and  then — and  THEN — by  the  willingness  and  the 
ability  on  the  part  of  the  letter-composer  to  other  himself, 
to  put  himself  in  the  place  of  the  individual  who  is  to  re- 
ceive the  letter. 

This  last  is  the  test  that  makes  of  every  business  letter  a 
cross-section  of  business  life.  It  is  only  by  othering  himself 
that  any  letter-writer  can  enter  into  an  honest  and  genuine 
spirit  of  correspondence.  He  must  feel  that  he  has  met 
and  that  he  knows  the  one  to  whom  he  writes.  Otherwise 
he  is  helpless  to  make  his  epistolary  papyrus  glow  and  pul- 
sate with  human  feeling.  He  may  be  perfect  in  English; 
he  may  be  irrefutably  convincing  in  logic;  he  may  be  fas- 
tidious to  the  point  of  fussiness  in  matters  of  form.  But 
if  he  cannot  concretize  the  letter  situation  by  othering  him- 
self his  letters  will  go  forward  (or  backward)  unpepified, 
unpowergraphed,  and  unpunchuated! 


WHEN  YOU  SIT  DOWN  TO  WRITE1 

This  excerpt  presents  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  new-school  cor- 
respondent. He  does  not,  when  he  sits  down  to  write,  think  of  an  abstract 
being  and  hence  make  his  letters  formal  and  impersonal.  He  uses  his 
imagination,  supplemented  by  all  the  information  that  he  can  acquire 
about  his  reader,  to  create  for  himself  a  real  person. 

WHEN  you  call  on  another  person  or  meet  him  in  a 
business  transaction  you  naturally  have  in  mind  a  definite 
idea  of  what  you  want  to  accomplish.  That  is,  if  you 
expect  to  carry  your  point.  You  know  that  this  end  can- 
not be  reached  except  by  a  presentation  which  will  put 
your  proposition  in  such  a  favorable  light,  or  offer  such 
an  inducement,  or  so  mold  the  minds  of  others  to  your  way 
of  thinking  that  they  will  agree  with  you.  And  so  before 
you  meet  the  other  person  you  proceed  to  plan  your 
campaign,  your  talk,  your  attitude  to  fit  his  personality 
and  the  conditions  under  which  you  expect  to  meet. 

An  advertising  man  in  an  Eastern  mining  town  was 
commissioned  to  write  a  series  of  letters  to  miners,  urging 
upon  them  the  value  of  training  in  a  night  school  about 
to  be  opened.  Now  he  knew  all  about  the  courses  the 
school  would  offer  and  he  was  strong  on  generalities  as 
to  the  value  of  education.  But  try  as  he  would,  the  letters 
refused  to  take  shape.  Then  suddenly  he  asked  himself, 
"What  type  of  man  am  I  really  trying  to  reach?" 

And  there  lay  the  trouble.  He  had  never  met  a  miner 
face  to  face  in  his  life.  As  soon  as  he  realized  this,  he 
reached  for  his  hat  and  struck  out  for  the  nearest  coal- 
breaker.  He  put  in  two  solid  days  talking  with  miners, 


1  Reprinted  from  Business  Correspondence,  Volume  I,  by  permission  of 
A.  W.  Shaw  Company,  Wabash  Avenue  and  Madison  Street,  Chicago. 
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getting  a  line  on  the  average  of  intelligence,  their  needs — 
the  point  of  contact.  Then  he  came  back  with  a  vivid 
picture  of  his  man  in  mind,  he  produced  a  series  of  letters 
that  glowed  with  enthusiasm,  and  sold  the  course. 

A  number  of  years  ago  a  printer  owning  a  small  shop 
in  an  Ohio  city  set  out  to  find  a  drier  that  would  enable 
him  to  handle  his  work  faster  and  without  the  costly 
process  of  " smut-sheeting."  He  interested  a  local  drug- 
gist who  was  something  of  a  chemist,  and  together  they 
perfected  a  drier  that  was  quite  satisfactory,  and  the 
printer  decided  to  market  his  product.  He  wrote  fifteen 
letters  to  acquaintances  and  sold  eleven  of  them.  En- 
couraged, he  got  out  one  hundred  letters  and  sold  sixty- 
four  orders.  On  the  strength  of  this  showing,  his  banker 
backed  him  for  the  cost  of  a  hundred  thousand  letters, 
and  fifty-eight  thousand  orders  were  the  result. 

The  banker  was  interested  in  a  large  land  company  and, 
believing  the  printer  must  be  a  veritable  wizard  in  writing 
letters,  made  him  an  attractive  offer  to  take  charge  of  the 
advertising  for  the  company's  Minnesota  and  Canada 
lands. 

The  man  sold  his  business,  accepted  the  position — and 
made  a  signal  failure.  He  appealed  to  the  printers  because 
he  knew  their  problems — the  things  that  lost  them  money, 
the  troubles  that  caused  them  sleepless  nights — and  in  a 
letter  that  bristled  with  shop  talk  he  went  straight  to  the 
point,  told  them  how  he  could  help  them  out  of  at  least 
one  difficulty — and  sold  his  product. 

But  when  it  came  to  selling  Western  land  he  was  out 
of  his  element.  He  had  never  been  a  hundred  miles  away 
from  his  home  town;  he  had  never  owned  a  foot  of  real 
estate;  "land  hunger"  was  to  him  nothing  but  a  phrase; 
the  opportunities  of  a  "new  country"  were  to  him  academic 
arguments — they  were  not  realities. 

He  lost  his  job.  Discouraged  but  determined,  he  moved 
to  Kansas,  where  he  started  a  small  paper — and  began  to 
study  the  real-estate  business.  One  question  was  forever 

on  his   lips,  "Why  did  you  move  out  here?"     And  to 
20 
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prospective  purchasers:  "Why  do  you  want  to  buy  Kansas 
land?  What  attracts  you?" 

Month  after  month  he  asked  these  questions  of  pioneers 
and  immigrants.  He  wanted  their  viewpoint,  the  real 
motive  that  drove  them  westward.  Then  he  took  in  a 
partner,  turned  the  paper  over  to  him,  and  devoted  his 
tune  to  the  real-estate  business.  To-day  he  is  at  the  head 
of  a  great  land  company,  and  through  his  letters  and  his 
advertising  matter  he  has  sold  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
acres  to  people  who  have  never  seen  the  land.  But  he 
tells  them  the  things  they  want  to  know;  he  uses  the  argu- 
ments that  "get  under  the  skin." 

He  spent  years  in  preparing  to  write  his  letters  and 
bought  and  sold  land  with  prospects  "face  to  face" 
long  before  he  attempted  to  deal  with  them  by  letter. 
He  talked  and  thought  and  studied  for  months  before  he 
dipped  his  pen  into  ink. 

Now  before  he  starts  a  letter  he  calls  to  mind  some  one 
to  whom  he  has  sold  a  similar  tract  in  the  past ;  he  remem- 
bers how  each  argument  was  received,  what  appeals 
struck  home;  and  then,  in  his  letter,  he  talks  to  that  man 
just  as  earnestly  as  if  his  future  happiness  depended  upon 
making  the  one  sale. 

The  preparation  to  write  the  letter  should  be  twofold — • 
knowing  your  product  or  proposition  and  knowing  the 
man  you  want  to  reach.  You  have  got  to  see  the 
proposition  through  the  eyes  of  your  prospect.  The 
printer  sold  his  ink-drier  because  he  looked  at  it  from 
the  angle  of  the  buyer,  and  later  he  sold  real  estate, 
but  not  until  he  covered  up  his  own  interest  and 
presented  the  proposition  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
prospect. 

Probably  the  most  successful  letter-writers,  when  they 
sit  down  to  write,  consciously  or  unconsciously  run  back 
over  faces  and  characteristics  of  friends  and  acquaintances 
until  they  find  some  one  who  typifies  the  class  they  desire 
to  reach.  When  writing  to  women,  one  man  always  directs 
his  appeal  to  his  mother  or  sister;  if  trying  to  interest 
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young  men,  he  turns  his  mind  back  to  his  own  early  desires 
and  ambitions. 

Visualize  your  prospect.  Fix  firmly  in  your  mind  some 
one  who  represents  the  class  you  are  trying  to  reach; 
forget  that  there  is  any  other  prospect  in  the  whole  world; 
concentrate  your  attention  and  selling  talk  on  this  one 
individual. 


THE  TONE  AND  KEY  OF  CORRESPONDENCE » 
FORREST  CRISSEY 

In  the  following  article  Mr.  Forrest  Crissey  approaches  letter-writing 
for  a  house  from  the  same  point  of  view  as  it  is  approached  for  the  individual. 
The  letters  from  a  factory  or  mercantile  establishment  should  be  an  extension 
of  the  tone  and  quality  of  the  house  represented  as  the  letter  of  an  individual 
is  an  extension  of  his  personality.  The  "literary  counsel"  to  which  he 
refers  is  making  a  place  for  himself  in  firms  under  the  title  of  "correspond- 
ence supervisor."  He  is  not  only  seeking  to  make  letters  emanating  from  the 
credit  department  and  adjustment  department  often  deny  a  customer  what 
he  asks  and  still  keep  his  patronage,  but  he  is  also  making  every  letter  of  a 
firm  distinctive  because,  as  an  expert,  he  can  teach  correspondents  how  to 
accomplish  by  a  letter  what  they  want  to  accomplish. 

KEY  up  your  business  correspondence.  Give  it  the  tone 
and  quality — in  fact,  the  tone-quality — that  you  wish  to 
have  associated  with  your  house  in  the  minds  of  your  best 
patrons.  There  are  business  houses  whose  letters  never 
lack  a  certain  distinction  and  character,  no  matter  from 
what  department  they  come.  You  know  these  letters  are 
dictated  by  several  different  individuals,  but  there  is  a 
"strong  family  likeness"  running  through  the  whole  corre- 
spondence. How  does  this  happen?  It  doesn't  happen. 
Whenever  you  see  this  symptom,  be  sure  that  it  implies  a 
deliberate,  persistent,  and  intelligent  effort  which  has  very 
likely  involved  the  employment  of  experts  and  specialists 
in  this  particular  line  of  business  effort.  There  is  no 
possibility  of  imparting  this  peculiar  tone,  quality,  and 
literary  distinction  to  the  letters  sent  out  by  the  various 
departments  of  a  commercial  and  industrial  house  without 
deliberate  design  and  intelligent  and  systematic  effort. 

1  Reprinted  from  Business  Man's  Library,  Volume  II,  by  permission  of 
A.  W,  Shaw  Company,  Wabaeh  Avenue  and  Madison  Street,  Chicago. 
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This  is  one  of  the  things  which  do  not  "happen";  it  comes 
only  as  a  result  of  a  high  order  of  business  organization; 
it  is  one  of  the  finer  products  of  that  process  which  we 
call  modern  business  methodizing. 

So  apparent  must  be  the  importance  of  this  branch  of 
business  systematization  that  scarcely  a  word  of  argument 
is  needed  to  enforce  its  necessity.  Very  recently  a  large 
wholesale  merchant  said  to  me:  "I  have  recently  been 
obliged  to  discharge  the  head  of  my  credit  department — • 
my  confidential  man.  He  is  honest,  conservative,  and 
shrewd,  but  recently  I  have  been  awakened  to  the  fact 
that  his  incapacity  to  write  a  letter  which  does  not  leave 
a  sting,  a  chill,  or  at  least  a  sense  of  lofty  indifference,  is 
hurting  my  business  more  than  would  some  downright 
reckless  blunders.  When  he  writes  a  letter  granting  a 
good  customer  a  larger  line  of  credit,  he  gives  it  a  twist 
that  somehow  makes  that  customer  wish  he  hadn't  asked 
for  credit  and  thus  placed  himself  under  added  obligations. 
And  if  he  refuses  to  meet  the  request  for  such  a  favor,  the 
refusal  is  so  put  that  it  seems  a  studied  effort  to  conceal 
a  strong  unwillingness  to  give  any  credit  at  all.  Yet  this 
man  has  always  considered  himself  an  adept  in  letter- 
writing — and  for  a  time  he  completely  hypnotized  me  into 
that  view.  But  at  last  the  steady  withdrawal  of  patronage 
and  the  occasional  outspoken  retorts  which  his  letters  pro- 
voked forced  upon  me  a  recognition  of  the  real  condition 
of  affairs.  Then  I  went  out  after  a  man  who  could  write 
a  business  letter  that  had  just  the  right  ring  to  it;  that  was 
neither  so  sloppy  that  it  sounded  hypocritical  nor  so  stiff 
and  stilted  that  there  was  no  tone  of  good,  hearty  business 
friendliness  in  it.  I  have  found  him.  He  comes  high,  but 
the  difference  in  results  is  remarkable.  Of  course,  there 
are  other  things  required  than  this  form  of  literary  ability 
— if  that's  what  you'd  call  it.  He  must  have  business 
experience,  business  judgment,  and  all  the  other  cardinal 
business  virtues;  but  the  addition  of  this  peculiar  capacity 
to  write  business  letters  that  hit  the  mark  is  a  rare  gift 
and  makes  him  a  star  man." 
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Also  I  recall  that  Mr.  Harlow  N.  Higginbotham  once 
said  to  me: 

A  good  writer  of  business  letters  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  men 
to  find,  and  there  is  no  department  of  a  business  in  which  he  can  do 
so  much  mischief  as  hi  the  credit  department.  Here  it  becomes  neces- 
sary constantly  to  deny  favors  to  the  very  men  from  whom  you  must 
expect  continued  patronage.  Therefore,  the  manner  of  the  denial  must, 
in  large  measure,  determine  the  friendliness  or  unfriendliness  with 
which  the  denial  is  received.  Again,  it  becomes  necessary  to  have 
your  letter  give  the  impression  of  unyielding  firmness  while  at  the 
same  time  it  does  not  wound  or  antagonize.  In  a  word,  here  is  a  de- 
partment of  business  in  which  it  is  imperative  that  the  finest  shadings 
of  meaning  shall  be  deftly  and  accurately  conveyed. 

But  how  is  the  business  man  to  go  about  getting  his 
correspondence  keyed  up  to  a  proper  pitch?  Once  more 
the  threadbare  expression  must  be  used,  "This  is  the  age 
of  specialists,"  of  consulting  experts  of  all  kinds.  The 
practice  on  the  part  of  progressive  business  houses  of 
employing  a  "general  literary  counsel,"  as  they  employ  a 
"general  solicitor"  or  a  "consulting  engineer,"  is  becom- 
ing more  and  more  common. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  services  to  be  rendered  by  this 
latest  recruit  to  the  ranks  of  the  modern  experts  is  that  of 
keying  up  the  correspondence  of  the  house  into  a  harmo- 
nious and  consistent  whole.  This  is  done  mainly  by  sets 
of  letters  carefully  prepared  to  meet  representative  con- 
ditions which  are  presented  in  the  letters  handled  by  each 
department  head  and  correspondence  clerk.  First  the  ex- 
pert must  get  a  clear  and  intelligent  idea  of  the  situation 
as  viewed  by  the  correspondents  or  patrons  of  the  house; 
then  he  must  grasp  the  actual  conditions  and  the  manner 
in  which  they  should  be  presented.  He  then  prepares  a 
set  of  letters  which  are  not  intended  slavishly  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  correspondence  clerk,  but  will  give  him  the 
key  in  which  the  letter  should  be  pitched.  Paragraphs 
and  sentences  may  be  used  just  as  given  in  the  form, 
but  there  must  always  be  an  introduction  of  those  in- 
dividual details  necessary"  to  give  the  personal  quality 
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to  the  communication.  The  difference  in  the  corre- 
spondence of  a  house  which  has  been  brought  up  to  proper 
pitch  by  a  sound  correspondence  expert  and  that  of  a 
house  which  has  let  this  matter  "take  care  of  itself"  is 
astonishing. 

This  movement  in  the  matter  of  securing  a  higher  quality 
of  house  correspondence  is  not  a  " fancy  fad"  of  business 
"cranks";  it  is  a  part  of  the  general  movement  for  better 
system  in  every  branch  and  department  of  business.  The 
services  of  the  "literary  counsel"  will  some  time  be  as  much 
a  matter-of-course  requirement  as  are  those  of  the  auditor 
or  the  systematizer. 

Not  long  ago  I  entered  the  private  office  of  a  Chicago 
bank  president,  whose  name  is  known  throughout  the 
country.  He  was  reviewing  the  "carbons"  of  the  letters 
which  had  been  sent  out  from  his  office.  This  he  did  for 
the  purpose  of  making  an  intelligent  analysis  of  his  corre- 
spondence as  a  whole,  that  he  might  make  deductions  and 
rules  that  would  operate  to  give  the  volume  of  his  future 
out-going  letters  a  higher  quality.  Here  is  a  task  to  which 
almost  every  business  man  may  profitably  dedicate  not 
an  hour,  but  a  day. 

Two  classes  of  business  communications  demand  especial 
care  and  should  have  the  conscientious  attention  of  every 
executive.  These  are  letters  of  conciliation  and  letters  of 
expansion.  The  correspondence  clerks  who  are  intrusted 
with  the  responsibility  of  writing  letters  dealing  with  com- 
plaints should  not  only  be  men  of  conciliatory  tempera- 
ment, but  they  should  also  know  how  to  express  themselves 
in  a  way  that  will  make  this  attitude  felt  in  the  letters 
themselves.  But  even  this  is  not  sufficient,  especially  in 
large  establishments  where  hundreds,  or  perhaps  thousands, 
of  such  letters  are  sent  out  every  month.  Each  corre- 
spondence clerk  should  be  furnished  with  forms  contain- 
ing expressions  skilfully  framed  to  cover,  in  a  general  way, 
the  various  kinds  of  complaints. 

Or,  to  repeat  the  expression  used  in  this  article,  he 
should  have  guide-letters  that  will  pitch  the  key  in 
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which  his  answers  are  to  be  made.  Thousands  of  dol- 
lars in  good  business  are  each  year  diverted  from  almost 
every  large  house  because  of  failure  to  handle  correspond- 
ence relating  to  complaints  in  a  thoroughly  diplomatic 
manner. 


WHAT  MAKES  A  GOOD  LETTER  GOOD1 
EDWARD  H.  GARDNER 

Mr.  E.  H.  Gardner  is  associate  professor  of  business  administration  in 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  author  of  "Effective  Letters,"  "Constructive 
Dictation"  "New  Collection  Methods,'1  and  magazine  articles  on  the  sub- 
ject of  business  English,  and  a  director  of  the  Better  Letters  Association, 
1918-19.  Through  his  writing  and  teaching,  which  have  contributed 
much  to  the  advancement  of  the  knowledge  of  effective  business  letters,  he 
has  given  business  houses  and  educational  institutions  a  better  understanding 
of  one  another's  aims  so  that  educational  institutions  can  fill  a  vital  need. 
This  selection  emphasizes  what  may  be  termed  a  "watchword"  in  Professor 
Gardner's  teaching — Plan  Your  Letter — for  no  one  more  than  he  stresses 
the  fact  that  "The  letter  which  is  rightly  planned  leads  the  reader  along  a 
path  which  has  been  prepared  in  advance  to  conduct  him  to  a  desired  goal." 

"I  AM  sending  you,"  a  friend  wrote  me  a  few  weeks  ago, 
"a  couple  of  hundred  letters  that  came  to  us  during  the 
past  month.  They  may  be  of  interest  to  you.  I  have 
checked  the  ones  that  looked  good  to  me,  and  I  should  say 
there  weren't  more  than  half  a  dozen  good  letters  in  the 
bunch." 

More  than  200  manufacturers,  who  had  solicited  my 
friend's  company  to  buy  their  wares  for  use  in  the  con- 
struction and  equipment  of  a  big  office-building,  were 
judged  hi  this  utterance.  Less  than  one  hi  thirty  had 
gained  a  hearing  through  their  letters.  Why? 

Every  letter  that  he  had  selected  as  good  was  built 
around  an  evident,  though  brief,  logical  plan  as  the  basis 
for  its  appeal  to  action;  most  of  the  other  letters  were 
lacking  in  structural  outline. 

That  incident  set  me  to  thinking  about  a  question  I 

1  Reprinted  from  System,  July,  1919,  by  permission  of  A.  W.  Shaw  Com- 
pany, Wabash  Avenue  and  Madison  Street,  Chicago. 
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have  been  interested  in  for  a  long  while — I  have  been  col- 
lecting letters  and  analyzing  them  for  years.  So  I  went 
through  my  ten  years'  collection  of  sales  letters  and  I 
drew  on  my  friends  for  quantities  of  others.  I  sought  their 
own  judgment  on  letters  they  had  written  and  letters  they 
had  received,  on  letters  that  had  produced  phenomenal 
results,  letters  that  were  pulling  the  usual  load  of  business 
day  in  and  day  out,  and  "also  ran"  letters. 

In  the  end  I  was  convinced,  after  analyzing  a  total  of 
more  than  5,000  sales  letters.  For  the  letter-writer  who 
seeks  to  produce  results  no  study  is  nearly  so  essential 
as  the  study  of  logical  plan.  He  must  know  how  to  man- 
age it  and  subordinate  it;  his  machinery  must  not  creak 
and  groan  and  obtrude  its  cogs  and  levers  in  our  faces; 
but  when  he  invites  us  to  step  aboard  the  train  of  his 
thought,  let  him  cushion  the  seats  and  call  our  attention 
to  the  scenery  if  he  will;  but  his  train  must  run  on  the  rails 
and  not  across  country,  or  we  shall  be  bumped  out  of  our 
mental  security. 

If  he  expects  to  move  us  to  action,  he  must  follow  the 
brain-paths  along  which  we  are  accustomed  to  travel. 

One  of  the  values  of  using  an  established  train  of  thought 
is  that  once  the  reader  has  been  persuaded  to  commit 
himself  to  it  he  is  more  willing  to  follow  through  to  the 
end;  once  he  has  stepped  aboard  the  train  he  does  not 
find  it  so  easy  to  get  off. 

Suppose  we  take  first  the  " general  to  particular"  plan, 
one  variety  of  which  consists  in  setting  forth  a  principle 
that  the  reader  will  assent  to,  and  proceeding  to  draw 
conclusions.  Here  is  a  letter  built  on  this  plan: 

The  fight  for  Truth  in  Advertising  develops  big  men. 

The  Tribune  has  one  of  them — Samuel  Hopkins  Adams.  It  is  getting 
another — Richard  H.  Lee,  Special  Attorney  to  the  Vigilance  Committee 
of  the  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World. 

War-time  prosperity  brought  a  lot  of  potential  Wallingfords  out  of 
their  caves.  Mr.  Lee  has  been  busily  engaged  in  clubbing  them  back 
in,  as  the  record  on  the  next  two  pages  shows  very  clearly. 

Richard  H.  Lee  comes  to  the  New  York  Tribune  September  1st.    We 
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like  him.    We  like  the  things  he  has  done.    We  like  the  tilings  we  know 
he'll  do  on  the  Tribune.    And  you  will,  too! 

The  field  for  Truth  in  Advertising  is  broad.  Adams  and  Lee  have 
covered  considerable  of  it.  They're  going  over  the  rest  together. 
Watch  their  progress  hi  the  Tribune. 

"The  fight  for  Truth  in  Advertising  develops  big  men." 
And  you,  who  perhaps  have  done  a  bit  of  fighting  yourself, 
respond:  "All  right— I'm  with  you.  What  next?"  "The 
Tribune  has  one  of  them — Samuel  Hopkins  Adams.  It  is 
getting  another — Richard  H.  Lee,"  and  now  you  are 
fairly  launched  as  a  listener  and  eager  to  know  what  is 
coming  in  conclusion. 

THE   ART   OF   MAKING    THE    READER   BELIEVE   YOUR 

ARGUMENTS 

In  very  few  of  these  trains  of  reasoning  are  all  the  steps 
indicated;  half  the  art  consists  in  leaping  over  the  con- 
clusions which  the  reader  can  draw  for  himself  and  stating 
those  which  you  want  him  to  accept.  This  saves  time  and 
spares  the  reader,  who  as  a  rule  is  all  the  more  interested 
if  you  can  keeo  one  or  two  jumps  ahead  of  him  all  of  the 
time. 

Opening  doors — 

Closing  doors — 

The  beginning  and  end  of  sales  work — whether  in  person  or  by  mail. 

But  the  mail  salesman  has  the  "inside" — for  he  travels  on  the  prestige 
of  Uncle  Sam — 

And  nobody  turns  down  the  postman. 

Save  distance,  time,  and  money  on  your  way  from  the  opened  door 
to  the  closed  order. 

Learn  how  to  pick  locks — pick  prospects — pick  orders. 

The  inside  pages  have  a  suggestion  or  two — and  there  are  more 
where  these  come  from — 

How  receptive  are  you? 

Thus  does  a  duplicating-machine  manufacturer  intrigue 
our  attention  to  hear  what  he  has  to  say.  We  accept  with- 
out controversy  his  conclusion  that  "the  mail  salesman 
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has  the  'inside' — for  he  travels  on  the  prestige  of  Uncle 
Sam,"  even  though  we  haven't  taken  the  trouble  to  ravel 
out  the  logic.  Similarly,  there  appears  to  be  a  strong 
logical  connection  between  the  first  two  sentences  of  an- 
other letter:  "No  two  men  are  alike.  You  have  individual 
requirements  in  dress,"  even  though  plenty  of  other  con- 
clusions could  be  drawn  from  the  first  generalization. 

If  the  general  statement  thus  presented  is  an  easily 
accepted  truth  from  which  conclusions  are  formed,  all 
this  holds  true.  But  the  first  general  statement  may  be 
one  requiring  proof,  challenging  the  reader's  belief  for  an 
instant  before  the  evidence  is  presented.  "As  one  man  to 
another — as  a  bit  of  friendly  advice — I  say  to  you,  eat 
more  fish  and  less  meat  during  the  summer  and  your 
health  and  pocketbook  will  benefit,"  begins  a  letter  from 
a  fish-dealer  of  Gloucester.  "The  simple  fact  that  I  hap- 
pen to  be  selling  fish  doesn't  weaken  the  force  of  my  sug- 
gestion. Ask  any  doctor  if  what  I  have  said  is  not  good 
advice.  Compare  the  price  of  a  pound  of  my  choice  cod- 
fish steaks  with  that  of  a  pound  of  good  beefsteak.  There's 
evidence." 

A  follow-up  from  the  Evinrude  Motor  Company  asserts, 
"You  are  denying  yourself  a  necessary  comfort  and  pleas- 
ure," and  while  you  are  thinking,  "Necessary,  is  it? — and 
how  much  comfort  and  pleasure  would  I  get  out  of  their 
motor?"  the  salesman  is  filling  your  ear  full  of  facts  that 
substantiate  the  claim.  "Every  prospective  home  owner 
will  be  interested  in  the  remarkable  plan  briefly  outlined  in 
the  inclosed  pamphlet,"  says  the  real-estate  dealer,  and  pro- 
ceeds to  give  you  reasons  for  your  interest.  In  this  posi- 
tion they  are  useful  for  disarming  the  momentary  hostility 
aroused  by  the  approach  of  the  specific  sales  argument. 
The  piano  salesman  gets  your  assent  to  statements  about 
the  value  of  music  in  the  home,  as  an  element  in  the  educa- 
tion of  your  children,  before  he  talks  about  the  tone  and 
appearance  of  his  particular  instrument. 

Most  of  these  generalizations,  followed  by  specific  con- 
clusions or  instances,  have  been  at  the  beginning  of  letters, 
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where  they  formed  the  point  of  contact  with  the  existing 
interests  and  beliefs  of  the  customer,  the  predetermined 
common  ground.  If  they  are  interestingly  stated,  they 
need  not  lack  attention  value. 

But  at  any  turning-point  within  the  letter,  a  generaliza- 
tion may  be  introduced  to  catch  and  hold  assent  for  a 
moment.  It  seems  less  likely  to  make  its  appearance  here 
than  at  the  beginning,  to  judge  by  the  5,000  letters  I  have 
examined.  Partly  this  is  because  a  letter  is  likely  to  be 
built  around  a  single  point;  partly  it  is  because,  after  the 
letter  has  started  and  has  the  reader  interested,  it  hurries 
along  at  a  pace  which  permits  no  tarrying  and  introduces 
no  assertions  which  will  not  meet  with  unchallenged  assent. 

To  present  the  particular  fact  first,  and  to  follow  it  by 
the  general  conclusion,  has  the  value  of  making  a  striking, 
specific  impression  on  the  reader.  A  single  article  offered 
as  an  example  of  a  merchant's  stock,  a  single  instance  of 
service  to  show  how  a  firm  is  equipped  to  satisfy  all  your 
needs,  a  single  talking-point  used  to  concentrate  the  read- 
er's attention — these  are  familiar  examples  of  this  type  of 
thought-development.  In  fact,  nearly  all  our  thinking  is 
likely  to  take  rise  in  some  particular  occurrence,  to  pass 
through  one  or  more  familiar  generalizations,  and  to  reach 
a  specific  conclusion. 

What  is  more  compelling  than  the  chain  of  cause  and 
effect?  In  nearly  all  sales-presentation  there  is,  first,  the 
known  cause — the  merit  of  our  goods;  then  follows  the 
effect — you  ought  to  buy.  This  connection  in  the  letter 
is  usually  implied  rather  than  stated,  step  by  step,  how- 
ever, because  the  writer  at  the  end  of  his  letter  is  so  busy 
presenting  persuasion  and  multiplying  appeals  in  his  en- 
deavor to  secure  action  that  his  appeal  for  action  is  ordi- 
narily suggestion  or  command  rather  than  a  definitely 
drawn  and  logical  conclusion. 

The  " consider  what  this  means  to  you"  argument  is 
built  along  the  line  of  cause  to  effect.  "You  will  be  inter- 
ested in  learning  that  the  James-Baker  Company  will  in 
all  probability  adept  Williamson  governors  as  standard 
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on  its  various  models  of  trucks  and  delivery  cars.  .  .  .  This 
means  that  owners  of  James  cars  now  in  service  will  im- 
mediately want  to  avail  themselves  of  the  protection  that 
Williamson  governors  will  afford  them  by  eliminating  all 
possibility  of  fast  driving."  This  is  but  one  type  among 
many.  And  the  letter  goes  on: 

As  a  distributor  of  James  cars,  this  is  your  opportunity  to  add  a 
comfortable  sum  to  the  profit  side  of  your  ledger.  The  inclosed  folder 
briefly  explains  the  features  and  operation  of  Williamson  governors, 
but  you  really  should  possess  a  copy  of  our  book  Speed  Control,  in 
order  that  you  may  be  prepared  to  handle  intelligently  the  inquiries  you 
will  receive.  We  will  gladly  send  this  book  gratis  and  quote  prices  on 
the  various  James  governor  installations,  upon  request. 

But  writers  of  sales  letters  seem  to  have  a  passion  for 
presenting  results  first  and  then  calling  on  the  reader  to 
witness  the  cause.  "You  can  learn  more  from  carefully 
studying  this  book  than  experience  can  teach  you  in  years, 
simply  because  it  does  not  spin  theories;  it  presents  facts." 
Then  follows  an  enumeration  of  the  facts. 

"Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  what  an  economical  arrange- 
ment it  would  be  to  attach  direct  to  your  garage  that  green- 
house you  have  so  long  wanted?  .  .  .  One  boiler  would  heat 
both  garage  and  greenhouse,  with  a  saving  for  both." 
Like  an  Aladdin  palace,  the  vision  rises  before  us  of  what 
might  be,  or  what  actually  exists  for  some  other  fortunate 
fellow,  and  we  listen  readily  to  the  rest  of  the  story: 

Such  an  arrangement  would  be  decidedly  compact. 

Part,  or  perhaps  all,  of  the  expense  of  building  a  special  workroom 
could  be  overcome. 

One  boiler  would  heat  both  garage  and  greenhouse,  with  a  saving  for 
both. 

The  inclosed  circular  shows  two  subjects  so  linked  up. 

Why  not  send  for  one  of  us  to  come  and  look  the  situation  over  with 
you,  and  see  what  can  be  done,  and  what  the  probable  cost  will  be  for 
doing  it? 

The  familiar  "predicament  to  remedy"  formula  shews 
us  results — unpleasant  ones — and  if  necessary  shows  us 
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the  cause;  but  usually  we  know  the  cause  all  too  well, 
and  the  salesman  mercifully  passes  over  it  to  paint  the 
happy  picture  of  the  remedy.  "  You  need  hot  water  prac- 
tically every  hour  of  the  day  and  nearly  as  often  by  night. 
.  .  .  Banish  all  hot-water  bother  by  installing  a  Pittsburgh 
Automatic  Gas  Water-heater." 

"Are  there  parts  of  your  house  that  are  hard  to  heat 
when  there's  a  cold  wind  blowing  outside,  when  it's  blus- 
tery and  stormy?  .  .  .  But  oh,  what  fun  it  is  when  it  is 
cozy  within  and  all  the  family  can  gather  around  and  enjoy 
one  another's  companionship.  .  .  .  We  don't  know  of  any- 
thing that  will  add  to  your  comfort  very  much  more  than 
the  Perfect  Oil-heater." 

"Last  month  you  figured  that  you  should  have  made  a 
certain  amount  of  money.  But  when  you  made  up  the 
balance  you  found  that  you  had  less  than  you  expected. 
.  .  .  Mail  the  inclosed  card  and  we  will  explain  how  you 
can  stop  the  losses  and  get  all  the  money  to  which  you  are 
entitled."  Of  course  the  dealer  who  received  that  last 
letter  learned  the  answer  from  the  letter-head,  which  bore 
the  name  of  a  well-known  concern  which  makes  one  line 
of  business  equipment. 

Less  compelling,  but  even  more  alluring  and  suggestive, 
is  the  argument  from  resemblance.  "Our  new  model  will 
succeed  because  former  models  have  succeeded."  "You 
have  purchased  a  suit  of  clothes  from  us — why  not  also  a 
hat  and  neckwear?"  This  is  the  logical  action  pleasantly 
suggested  by  Rogers,  Peet,  in  the  following  letter: 

Recently  we  had  the  pleasure  of  serving  you  in  our  clothing  depart- 
ment. 

Possibly  our  furnishings,  hats,  and  shoes  escaped  your  notice — we 
are  mighty  proud  of  them  and  hope  you'll  give  the  inclosed  folder  a 
moment's  attention;  then  when  you  come  again  we  shall  be  glad  to 
show  you  how  complete  these  departments  of  ours  are. 

We  hope  you  will  find  it  convenient  to  stop  in  soon  again. 

It  is  logical  to  argue  that  the  same  reasons  which  have 
induced  a  farmer  to  purchase  one  type  of  machine  for  farm 
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work  should  also  lead  him  to  purchase  another;  that  the 
housewife  who  once  used  a  sweeper  should  buy  a  vacuum- 
cleaner  with  a  revolving  brush.  "What  other  men  have 
done  you  can  do,"  is  a  potent  form  of  this  argument.  One 
delightful  letter  in  my  collection  tells  the  story  of  how  a 
single  advertisement  in  an  American  foreign-trade  paper 
drew  inquiries  from  Holland  and  Japan  that  sold  boilers 
year  after  year,  and  draws  the  moral  that  "if  people  hi 
foreign  lands  will  buy  boilers  on  the  strength  of  advertising, 
there  are  people  in  your  town,  Mr.  Dealer,  who  will  buy 
boilers  if  you,  too,  will  advertise."  This  letter  runs: 

Your  selling  problem,  Mr.  Brown,  is  similar  to  ours;  that  is  why  I 
know  that  you  will  be  interested  in  the  rest  of  this  letter.  What  we 
are  going  to  talk  with  you  about  starts  'way  back  in  the  'nineties  and 
comes  right  up  to  here  and  now. 

One  morning  seventeen  years  ago  I  found  on  my  desk  a  letter  from 
Japan.  It  asked  for  information  and  prices  on  Barton  Boilers.  Of 
course,  we  sent  them,  but  did  not  really  expect  much  to  happen.  Six 
weeks  passed  and  along  came  a  nice,  cozy  order;  and  we  have  been 
sending  boilers  to  Japan  ever  since. 

So  much  for  instance  Number  One. 

Now  for  Number  Two. 

One  hot  summer  afternoon  a  man  from  Holland  walked  into  our 
office.  He  could  not  talk  English,  but  he  had  a  friend  along  to  do  it 
for  him.  He  was  in  this  country  investigating  boilers,  and  wanted  to 
see  ours,  and  the  way  we  made  them. 

Every  year  since  that  day  we  have  been  sending  Bartons  to  Holland. 

Both  the  Japanese  and  the  Hollanders  saw  our  advertisement  in 
one  of  the  American  trade  papers,  which  they  take  to  keep  up  with 
things. 

If  these  men,  thousands  of  miles  away,  will  buy  Bartons  through 
advertisements,  isn't  it  reasonable  that  people  right  in  your  own  town 
will  do  the  same,  provided  you  advertise  to  them  hi  an  interesting, 
attractive  way? 

Two  or  three  weeks  ago  we  sent  you  one  of  our  Barton  Boiler  Business 
Booster  Books,  containing  reproductions  of  advertisements,  lantern 
slides,  and  banner,  any  or  all  of  which  we  offered  to  send  you  entirely 
at  our  expense. 

This  morning  I  was  looking  over  the  long  list  of  dealers  who  had  sent 
hi  their  requests  for  them,  and  was  rather  surprised  not  to  find  your 
name  among  the  number. 

If  it  pays  these  other  dealers  to  advertise,  it  will  pay  you.    Why 
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don't  you  hunt  up  that  Booster  Book  and  select  some  advertisements, 
or  slides,  or  a  banner,  and  send  us  an  order  for  them? 

Use  them  the  way  we  suggest  and  you  will  find  them  digging  up 
business  where  you  never  imagined  it  could  be  dug. 

When  one  comes  to  the  testimonial  form  of  argument — 
which,  by  the  way,  is  only  a  form  of  presenting  any  of  the 
preceding  types — he  must  pause  from  sheer  embarrassment 
of  riches.  "Oh,  don't  take  this  because  I  say  so,"  modestly 
protests  the  advertiser.  "Just  let  Jones  tell  you  about  it." 
Narrative  value,  human  interest,  the  compelling  attention 
value  of  quoted  conversation,  all  lie  at  the  hand  of  the 
word-artist  who  pushes  forward  another  man  to  do  his 
talking  for  him.  But  the  greatest  value  of  the  testimonial, 
however  it  may  be  presented,  is  as  a  developer  of  confidence. 
"If  Smith,  Jones,  and  Robinson  have  bought,  and  if  your 
situation  is  similar  to  theirs,  why  shouldn't  you  buy,  too?" 

That  same  personal  quality  of  the  letter  to  which  refer- 
ence has  already  been  made  seems  to  lend  itself  peculiarly 
well  to  the  introduction  of  the  opinion  of  other  purchasers. 
Perhaps  also  we  feel  that  the  advertisement  in  newspaper 
or  magazine  is  sponsored  by  the  medium  in  which  it  appears. 
"It  must  be  all  right,"  unconsciously  argues  the  reader, 
"or  they  wouldn't  advertise  it."  But  the  letter,  unless  it 
proceeds  from  some  house  of  universal  reputation,  lacks 
such  sponsorship.  At  any  rate,  my  analysis  of  many 
thousands  of  sales  letters  left  me  with  renewed  respect  for 
testimonials.  Dealer  letters  abound  with  them — "Doesn't 
a  gross  profit  of  $465.65  on  one  month's  separator  business 
sound  mighty  good?  That's  the  record  of  one  dealer. ..." 
This  is  letting  results  talk,  and  the  best  result  is  a  satisfied 
customer. 

Only  one  of  the  seven  remains — the  argument  from  ex- 
pert testimony.  If  Doctor  Holt  says  it's  so,  it  is  so,  for  the 
young  mother;  and  perhaps  if  Doctor  Wylie  gives  an 
article  the  "Okeh,"  nothing  more  need  be  said.  But  it 
is  surprising  to  see  how  few  real  national  authorities  the 
country  possesses — men  or  women  so  skilled  and  so  widely 

known  that  their  statement  is  taken  by  any  large  class  in 
21 
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America  as  law  and  gospel.  Plenty  of  men  and  women  we 
find  whose  judgment  we  respect,  whose  testimony  counts 
for  more  than  that  of  most  others,  but  merely  as  respectable 
individuals,  not  as  persons  whose  testimony  needs  no 
support  by  other  types  of  argument.  "In  a  magazine 
advertisement,"  said  an  advertising  manager,  "I  would 
feature  the  fact  that  the  greatest  engineer  in  America  had 
bought  my  furnace  for  his  house;  but  in  writing  a  letter 
to  a  man  on  Cape  Cod,  I  should  prefer  to  tell  him  about 
another  man  on  Cape  Cod  who  had  bought  my  furnace. 
Of  course  I  should  mention  both;  but  the  Cape  Cod  man 
would  sell  the  furnace." 

Perhaps  this  means  that  America  is  a  democracy,  not  an 
autocracy.  At  any  rate,  that  was  the  conclusion  I  reached, 
after  hunting  for  the  testimony  of  the  expert  in  many 
bales  of  letters,  and  finding  none — or  very  little  of  it. 


TEACHING  CORRESPONDENTS  TO  WRITE 
BETTER   LETTERS1 

HARRISON  McJOHNSTON 

Mr.  Harrison  McJohnston,  lecturer  on  General  Business  Correspondence 
at  Northwestern  Universiiy  and  also  associated  with  the  Brevity  Publishing 
Company  of  Chicago,  was  educated  at  Northwestern  University  and  the 
University  of  Illinois.  His  business  career  shows  the  following  connections 
as  copy-writer  and  saks  correspondent  and  as  editor:  Butler  Brothers; 
the  Scholl  Manufacturing  Company,  Chicago;  Hugh  Ridenour  Company, 
Cleveland;  "System";  and  "Printers'  Ink."  His  career  as  a  teacher 
includes  a  position  as  instructor  in  salesmanship  and  business  English 
at  the  University  of  Illinois,  and  one  as  Lecturer  in  Economics  at  Ohio 
State  University,  in  addition  to  the  lectureship  at  Northwestern  University 
which  he  now  holds. 

This  article  stresses  two  of  the  fundamentals  of  success  in  the  art  of  letter- 
writing:  first,  the  importance  of  becoming  a  serious  student  of  the  subject; 
and,  second,  a  principle  of  salesmanship  that  is  more  than  a  flash-in-tlie- 
pan  generalization,  the  necessity  of  acquiring  through  sympathy,  imagina- 
tion, and  information  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  point  of  view  of  the  writer. 

"I  WILL  teach  them  to  write  letters  that  will  pull  like 
mine,"  said  the  new  advertising  manager  to  the  president 
of  his  concern,  about  two  years  ago. 

"It  can't  be  done,"  was  the  president's  answer.  "You 
can't  teach  the  art  of  letter-writing.  It's  either  in  a  man 
or  it  isn't." 

He  was  speaking  of  ten  sales  correspondents  whose  work 
was  slumping  in  results. 

However,  this  advertising  manager — he  prefers  to  be 
the  silent  partner  in  this  story,  so  we'll  call  him  Mr.  Smith — 
has  succeeded  in  coaching  his  ten  ordinary  correspondents 
into  ten  star  sales  correspondents.  How? 

1  Reprinted  from  Printers'  Ink,  January  20,  1916,  by  permission  of  the 
publishers. 
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In  the  first  place,  three  of  the  original  ten  were  weeded 
out  as  poor  timber.  Two  of  them  lacked  a  well-developed 
sense  of  honesty  and  truthfulness.  The  other  seemed  to 
be  naturally  devoid  of  sympathy  and  tolerance.  Smith 
did  not  think  that  he  could  teach  young  men  these  necessary 
virtues.  Such  qualifications  were  the  result  of  years  of 
the  right  kind  of  home  training. 

In  the  second  place,  Smith  decided  to  make  use  of  the 
idea  that  self -training  is  the  best  kind  of  training  in  sales- 
manship, and  that  experience  is  the  best  basis  of  self- 
training.  It  was  his  job,  therefore,  to  make  available  the 
means  of  self-training  for  his  ten  men,  and  to  get  them 
interested  in  taking  advantage  of  the  means. 

ANALYSIS  OF  GOOD  AND  BAD  LETTERS 

Smith  knew  more  or  less  definitely  why  his  own  letters 
pulled  better  than  those  of  the  men  under  him,  but  he  did 
not  therefore  make  the  mistake  of  lecturing  to  his  men 
concerning  the  errors  of  their  ways  of  writing  letters. 
Rather,  he  encouraged  them  to  discover  for  themselves 
what  were  the  differences  between  letters  that  get  results 
and  those  that  don't. 

His  encouragement  took  form  in  an  hour's  meeting 
held  once  a  week  for  the  purpose  of  finding  out  definitely 
why  some  of  their  letters  made  good  while  others  failed. 
He  wanted  them  to  develop  a  practical  interest  in  the  big 
word  "why."  Smith  believed  in  finding  out  as  definitely 
as  possible  why  certain  letters  make  good  and  why  certain 
other  letters  fail  to  make  good.  This  practical  question 
habit  had  been  the  main  factor  in  his  own  development 
as  a  writer  of  uniformly  successful  letters. 

On  an  early  day  each  week  Smith  placed  in  the  hands  of 
each  correspondent  a  set  of  three  or  four  successful  letters 
and  a  set  of  unsuccessful  letters,  together  with  complete 
information  about  each  case.  Each  man  was  asked  to 
study  the  letters  before  he  came  to  the  meeting  and  be 
prepared  to  tell  why  the  letters  in  one  set  had  failed  and 
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those  in  the  other  set  had  succeeded  in  their  missions.  All 
the  men  received  the  same  sets  of  letters;  and  the  letters 
were  always  selected  from  the  work  of  the  ten  men. 

Smith  said  that  he  was  careful  to  make  the  men  feel 
that  he  was  not  in  the  meeting  as  a  teacher,  but  that  they 
were  all  there  to  think  together;  that  each  man  was  there 
to  give  himself  as  much  help  as  possible  and  to  get  as  much 
help  as  he  could  from  the  others  in  his  effort  to  make  him- 
self into  a  more  effective  sales  correspondent. 

After  two  years  of  these  meetings  Mr.  Smith  said  that 
each  one  of  his  ten  correspondents  was  writing  better  letters 
than  he  himself  wrote  two  years  before.  Asked  concerning 
details  of  the  general  improvement,  Smith  pointed  to  the 
following  results: 

Most  important,  each  man  became  a  serious  student 
of  the  art  of  letter-writing.  Whenever  a  letter  failed,  the 
writer  impatiently  reviewed  the  case  in  an  effort  to  find 
out  why.  This  was  the  right  attitude  toward  the  work. 
Each  man  was  willing  to  learn.  Therefore,  every  day's 
experience  yielded  each  man  a  great  deal  of  good  training. 
It  was  found  most  frequently  that  letters  were  ineffec- 
tive because  the  writer  lacked  knowledge  of  certain  neces- 
sary and  available  facts  concerning  conditions  within  the 
addressee's  business.  In  fact,  nearly  all  the  failures  could 
be  traced  directly  to  the  writer's  lack  of  information  about 
the  reader,  or  to  his  failure  to  take  advantage  of  all  his 
knowledge  of  the  reader. 

The  men  became  more  careful  readers  of  the  letters  they 
answered  and  were  always  on  the  lookout  for  information 
that  gave  them  a  more  accurate  and  concrete  picture  of  the 
addressee.  They  became  eager  to  take  advantage  of  every 
scrap  of  information  that  was  available.  Yet  they  wrote 
as  many  letters  as  formerly.  They  lost  less  time  because 
they  were  more  interested  in  their  work.  They  kept  at 
it  more  vigorously  and  constantly;  and  they  learned  the 
value  of  concentrating  on  one  case  at  a  tune  until  it  was 
finished. 

A  comparison  of  letters  written  three  years  ago  with 
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those  written  recently  by  these  men  shows  striking  dif- 
ferences. 

Numerous  general  statements  characterize  the  old  letters, 
such  as,  "  You  could  not  invest  money  right  now  to  better 
advantage,"  or,  "You  will  not  deny  that  it  is  better  to 
consider  the  future  in  this  matter  as  well  as  the  present" 
— a  lot  of  so-called  "you"  stuff  coupled  with  general 
statements,  which  is  the  worst  possible  combination  if  the 
writer  looks  at  his  letter  from  the  reader's  point  of  view. 
Fully  half  the  old  letters  were  composed  of  statements 
which  were  either  already  better  known  by  the  reader 
than  by  the  writer  or  were  true  only  in  part — which  is 
the  case  with  nearly  all  general  statements,  and  is  one 
important  reason  why  general  statements  are  likely  to  be 
ineffective. 

In  contrast  with  these  old  letters,  the  current  letters  con- 
tain facts,  facts,  facts,  specific  and  concrete  statements, 
and  proof  of  these  statements  whenever  proof  seems  to  be 
necessary;  and,  strange  to  say,  the  word  "you"  is  not 
used  very  much. 

THE  INTIMATE  TOUCH 

"And  why  use  the  word  'you'?"  asked  Smith.  "Every 
tune  'you'  appears  in  the  letter  it  is  a  warning  that  the 
reader  is  going  to  be  told  something  about  himself,  which 
something  the  said  reader  is  nearly  always  in  position  to 
know  about  much  better  than  the  writer  of  the  letter.  We 
soon  learned  that  there  is  a  big  difference  between  the  real 
meaning  of  the  so-called  'you  attitude'  and  the  use  of  the 
word  'you' — that,  in  fact,  the  application  of  the  excellent 
idea  involved  in  the  'you  attitude'  is  most  frequently  vio- 
lated by  using  the  word  'you.' 

"As  an  example  of  the  pernicious  influence  of  this  little 
word,  just  read  the  ending  of  this  otherwise  excellent  busi- 
ness editorial,"  said  Smith  as  he  pointed  to  a  business 
editorial  published  in  a  big  city  daily  and  written  by  a 
well-known  Western  advertising  man.  The  editorial  ends 
like  this: 
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"{ What's  the  use  of  going  farther?  You've  got  the 
idea. 

"'But  bear  in  mind,  destructive  selfishness  is  fatal. 
Only  constructive  selfishness  builds  skyscraper  business.' 

"Now  what  is  likely  to  be  the  subtle  effect  of  that  'you' 
ending?"  Smith  asked.  "To  many  men,  who  had  the  idea 
before  reading  the  editorial,  this  ending  is  slightly  offensive, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  idea  in  question  is  worthy 
of  being  recalled  to  mind  frequently.  And  why  tack  on 
the  last  little  sermonic  paragraph?  It  seems  that  nearly 
every  time  a  salesman  resorts  to  the  use  of  the  word  'you' 
he  is  likely  to  make  the  reader  feel  like  one  who  is  being 
taught  his  lesson  in  school — and  often  by  a  teacher  who 
knows  less  about  the  subject  under  discussion  than  does 
the  pupil. 

"This  antipathy  against  the  use  of  'you'  is  not  a  theory 
on  my  part,  either;  it  is  a  direct  result  of  our  letter  con- 
ferences, where  we  always  take  up  matters  of  actual 
experience.  We  have  taken  up  this  point  with  customers 
and  with  prospects,  and  we  are  convinced  that  many  a 
letter  falls  down  because  the  writer  takes  unwarranted 
liberties  with  that  sensitive  little  word  'you/ 

"We  all  know,"  Smith  continued,  "that  hundreds  of 
form  letters  these  days  contain  a  liberal  sprinkling  of 
'you's,'  especially  in  the  first  paragraph;  and  as  a  rule  the 
letter  tells  the  reader  something  about  himself  which  he 
knows  better  than  does  the  writer.  We  find  that  it  is 
much  more  effective  to  try  to  give  the  reader  in  the  first 
paragraph  some  real  news  or  a  particular  bit  of  infor- 
mation which  is  readily  associated  with  the  reader's 
sense  of  self-interest — usually  an  impersonal  statement 
of  facts  or  facts  which  would  cause  the  reader  to  want 
to  read  on. 

"Contrast  these  two  opening  paragraphs: 

"1.  'You  judge  people  by  the  clothes  they  wear,  don't 
you?  So  do  others.' 

"2.  'Five  years  ago  I  was  in  line  for  the  job  of  assistant 
buyer  in  my  department,  but  I  lost  out  to  a  less  able  man — 
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who  spent  time  as  much  as  I  did  in  order  to  keep  up  a  good 
personal  appearance.' 

"There's  nothing  remarkable  about  that  second  open- 
ing," said  Smith,  "yet  it  makes  a  concrete  appeal  to  the 
reader's  self-interest,  and  it  is  much  better  than  the  general 
statement,  coupled  with  the  presumptuous  'you'  in  the 
opening  of  the  other  letter." 

LETTERS  DON'T  URGE  ACTION  Too  STRONGLY 

Smith  also  pointed  out  that  recent  letters  in  their  files 
show  less  urging  and  more  willingness  to  let  the  reader 
make  up  his  own  mind;  yet  they  show  greater  eagerness 
to  be  of  real  help  to  the  reader. 

"This  tone  of  desire  to  be  of  real  service  does  much  to 
make  the  reader  feel  that  he  is  reading  a  very  courteous 
letter,  and  without  the  use  of  bowing  and  scraping  phrase- 
ology which  many  superficially  courteous  letters  contain," 
said  Smith.  "A  genuine  spirit  of  service  makes  the  writer 
unconsciously  courteous  and  tactful — which  is  the  only 
kind  of  tact  that  is  sure  to  get  by." 

But  perhaps  the  one  thing  of  greatest  importance  that 
these  men  learned  as  a  result  of  their  conferences  was  the 
necessity  of  acquiring  ability  to  get  out  of  themselves  and 
into  the  shoes  of  the  readers  of  their  letters.  Smith  agreed 
that  this  old  idea  is  the  most  fundamental  requirement  in 
writing  a  successful  letter — "and  perhaps  the  most  difficult 
requirement  in  the  art  of  salesmanship,"  he  added.  "The 
man  who  has  ability  to  see  himself  and  his  business  and  his 
proposition  as  the  reader  sees  him  is  rarely  found.  But 
this  ability  can  be  developed.  A  realization  of  the  im- 
portance of  possessing  ability  to  see  from  the  other  man's 
point  of  view  is  the  first  step.  My  men  deliberately  try 
to  grow  more  sensitive  as  to  just  exactly  how  what  they 
say  in  their  letters  is  going  to  impress  the  readers. 

"Yes,  they  would  agree  that  power  to  appreciate  the 
buyer's  point  of  view  is  the  dominant  principle  of  sales- 
manship. We  all  agree  that  this  power  is  what  is  really 
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meant  by  the  so-called  'you  attitude.'  How  can  we  better 
get  the  point  of  view  of  the  people  to  whom  we  write?  is  a 
perennial  question  with  us.  I  know  the  idea  is  not  new, 
but  it  yields  to  none  other  in  importance  as  a  fundamental 
principle  of  selling. 

"  Suggestions  which  help  us  get  the  buyer's  point  of  view 
are  always  in  order,  and  we  get  into  personal  touch  with 
typical  prospects  as  often  as  we  can.  We  have  compiled  a 
list  of  resistances  to  our  proposition  and  together  have 
worked  out  the  best  ways  of  meeting  them;  and  we  have 
compiled  a  brief  list  of  general  characteristics  or  standards 
that  apply  to  all  our  letters;  but  by  far  the  most  important 
results  of  these  conferences  are  the  ways  in  which  we  help 
one  another  get  hold  of  information  and  ideas  which  give 
us  keener  appreciation  of  the  point  of  view  of  the  readers 
of  our  letters — which  enable  us  to  get  the  right  kind  of 
'you  attitude'  into  our  letters." 


RAISING  THE  AVERAGE  OF  BUSINESS-LETTER 

WRITERS l 

GEORGE  BURTON  HOTCHKISS 

Mr,  George  Burton  Hotchkiss,  professor  of  business  English  in  New 
York  University  School  of  Commerce,  Accounts,  and  Finance,  has  won 
general  recognition  as  a  leader  in  the  teaching  of  commercial  correspondence. 
He  is  the  author  (with  Miss  Celia  Anne  Drew)  of  "Business  English,  Its 
Principles  and  Practice,"  and  (with  Professor  Kilduff)  of  "Handbook  of 
Business  English,"  two  widely  used  text-books.  He  is  also  the  principal 
editor  of  "Business  English,"  a  course  in  twelve  volumes  published  by  the 
Business  Training  Corporation,  of  New  York. 

The  brief  article  which  follmvs  is  a  summary  of  an  address  before  the 
Better  Letters  Conference  in  1917.  It  is  particularly  interesting  for  its 
account  of  the  work  done  by  Professor  Hotchkiss  in  training  correspondents 
already  actively  engaged  in  business. 

THE  problem  of  finding  the  best  way  to  train  letter- 
writers  has  not  been  entirely  solved.  I  have  been  at  the 
work  for  nine  years  and  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  found 
the  100-per-cent.  perfect  method.  Nevertheless,  I  am  still 
keeping  at  it,  because  I  believe  I  have  been  able  to  do 
something.  At  least  six  years  ago  Dean  Johnson,  of  the 
School  of  Commerce,  advised  me  to  spend  some  of  my 
time  teaching  Economics,  with  a  view  of  going  into  that 
field  permanently.  He  said,  "You  don't  want  to  spend 
the  whole  of  your  life  sharpening  tools  for  other  people  to 
use."  Still,  I  have  decided,  and  I  am  sure  my  good  friends 
in  the  Norton  Company  will  agree  with  me,  that  sharpen- 
ing tools  for  other  people  is  a  rather  important  and  not 
uninteresting  field  of  usefulness. 

I  am  not  going  to  say  anything  about  the  work  of  train- 

1  Reprinted  from  Printers'  Ink,  November  1,  1917,  by  permission  of  the 
publishers. 
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ing  letter-writers  in  our  high-schools  and  universities.  We 
all  know  that  the  work  of  training  ought  largely  to  be  done 
there,  but  in  point  of  fact  you  have  not  been  receiving 
trained  letter-writers  from  the  high-school  and  university, 
and  you  no  longer  expect  them.  Some  progress  is  being 
made,  and  I  venture  to  say  that  within  the  next  ten  years 
you  will  see  a  vast  improvement  in  the  letter-writing 
ability  of  the  young  men  and  women  who  come  into  your 
employ.  At  present  you  must  take  them  as  they  are 
and  train  them  if  you  are  to  have  the  better  letters  you 
desire. 

In  my  experience  with  the  training  of  men  already  in 
corporations,  there  have  seemed  to  be  three  great  obstacles 
to  the  progress  of  the  art  of  writing  better  business  letters: 

1.  The  practice  of  the  art  is  almost  universal; 

2.  Business  men  commonly  believe  in  the  fallacy  that 
experience  alone  can  teach  anything; 

3.  Human  inertia  (or  laziness)  stands  in  the  way. 

To  OVERCOME  BAD  CORRESPONDENCE  HABITS 

Everybody  writes  business  letters  and  anything  that 
everybody  does  is  pretty  sure  to  be  done  badly  by  nearly 
everybody.  We  all  talk,  we  all  walk,  and  we  all  write 
letters.  When  we  go  into  the  training-camps  we  have  to 
learn  to  walk  all  over  again.  When  we  start  to  use  the 
dictating  machine  we  discover  that  our  habits  of  speech 
are  bad,  and  we  have  to  learn  to  articulate  and  enunciate 
clearly.  In  writing  business  letters  there  is  the  same 
necessity  of  doing  away  with  bad  habits  and  adopting 
better  methods. 

If  writing  business  letters  were  an  avocation  like  golf 
or  dancing,  or  even  a  special  field  of  writing  like  stories  or 
verse,  business  men  would  be  more  likely  to  recognize  the 
necessity  for  training.  A  business  man  may  go  out  for  a 
round  of  golf  three  or  four  times  a  week  and  still  remain 
a  duffer  all  his  life.  He  may  get  out  on  a  dancing-floor 
every  night  in  the  week  and  still  remain  a  clumsy  bungler. 
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Knowing  this,  he  studies  the  principles  underlying  these 
arts,  and  possibly  submits  himself  to  the  guidance  of  a 
good  professional,  so  that  he  can  practise  the  art  with  the 
hope  of  a  reasonable  degree  of  success.  Does  he  do  the 
same  thing  with  his  letter-writing?  Not  at  all.  He  keeps 
on  with  whatever  method  he  has  adopted  or  fallen  into, 
and  because  he  never  sees  directly  the  result  of  his  letters 
he  fondly  imagines  they  are  pretty  good. 

What  is  worse,  the  average  business  man  believes  that 
after  he  has  written  a  certain  type  of  letter  a  good  many 
years  he  is  doing  much  better  all  the  time.  Experience 
does  tend  toward  perfection  in  some  fields.  Doing  a  thing 
over  and  over  again  gives  manual  dexterity.  Other  things 
being  equal,  the  more  experienced  a  workman  is  the  better 
his  work.  What  is  true  of  the  hand  is  not  always  true  of 
the  brain.  The  man  who  has  been  writing  credit  letters 
for  fifteen  years  sometimes  has  dropped  into  such  a  groove 
mentally  that  he  is  less  fit  to  handle  the  work  well  than 
some  of  the  younger  men  in  his  employ.  Unfortunately, 
the  subordinate  often  has  so  much  respect  for  his  superior 
that  he  does  not  think  of  questioning  his  method  of  writing 
letters,  or,  at  any  rate,  does  not  dare  to  advocate  the  better 
letter  that  might  be  written.  I  venture  to  say — and  with 
proof — that  in  many  big  business  establishments  there  are 
heads  of  departments  who  do  not  handle  their  correspond- 
ence so  well  as  it  could  be  handled  by  some  of  the  young 
men  in  junior  positions  in  other  departments.  Experience 
in  writing  one  type  of  letter  does  not  lead  necessarily  to 
better  letters;  it  often  leads  to  worse  ones. 

We  sometimes  forget  that  letter-writing  is  an  art.  Mas- 
tery of  it,  as  of  any  other  art,  is  a  process  of  development 
rather  than  of  acquisition.  Studying  a  book  or  listening 
to  a  speaker  will  not  make  any  man  a  better  letter-writer. 
He  must  be  developed  by  study  and  practice  and  the  proc- 
ess of  development  goes  on  indefinitely.  Even  a  good 
letter-writer  has  possibilities  within  himself  of  writing  far 
better  letters  than  he  has  ever  written  before,  just  as  a 
good  pianist  has  dreams  of  reaching  the  plane  of  Paderew- 
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ski  or  Hofmann.  A  pianist  may  develop,  but  he  will  not 
develop  by  playing  "Poor  Butterfly"  twenty  times  a  day 
for  fifteen  years.  No  more  will  the  letter-writer  develop 
his  power  by  singing  the  same  tune  in  the  same  kind  of 
letter  every  day  for  fifteen  years. 

Human  inertia  was  mentioned  as  the  third  great  ob- 
stacle, and  to  my  mind  is  the  greatest  of  all.  Thinking  is 
hard  work.  Most  of  us  avoid  it  when  we  can.  As  Pro- 
fessor Cherington  tells  us,  the  fault  of  most  college  grad- 
uates is  that  they  have  never  learned  how  to  think.  The 
tired  business  men  who  like  musical  shows  because  they 
require  no  mental  activity  on  their  part  or  on  that  of  the 
performers  are  frequently  tired  all  day,  and  do  not  care 
to  put  thought  into  their  letters.  Most  certainly  they  do 
not  like  to  put  thought  into  learning  how  to  write  better 
ones.  Now,  I  can't  teach  anybody  to  write  better  letters, 
but  anybody  can  learn  if  he  is  willing  to  work.  The  chief 
task  of  the  trainer  is  to  find  ways  to  make  the  correspond- 
ents work.  In  general,  this  means  that  the  task  of  learning 
must  be  made  attractive  and  interesting  and  that  the 
learner's  efforts  must  be  directed  into  the  right  channels. 

SMALL  " DOSES"  OF  INSTRUCTION  ARE  BEST 

Through  my  experience  in  the  work  of  training  I  have 
been  able  to  discover  some  ways  to  make  the  work  attrac- 
tive and  to  direct  it  into  the  right  channels.  Before  I  set 
down  any  general  principles,  however,  it  might  be  worth 
while  to  relate  briefly  my  experience  with  one  concern  in 
which  I  was  able  to  conduct  personally  the  work  of  training 
letter-writers. 

In  this  company  I  conducted  letter-writing  classes  for 
two  years.  We  called  them  " conferences"  rather  than 
classes,  because  the  idea  of  classes  suggests  too  much  the 
school-room,  and  business  men,  as  a  rule,  are  averse  to 
going  back  to  school.  During  the  first  year  we  analyzed 
the  actual  correspondence  of  the  concern  from  week  to 
week,  We  discussed  general  principles  and  qualities  im- 
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portant  in  good  letters,  and  each  man  tried  to  apply  them 
in  his  own  particular  kind  of  work.  We  then  examined 
the  resulting  letters  and  criticized  them  with  reference  to 
form,  substance,  and  style. 

The  results  were  fairly  satisfactory  and  so  we  conducted 
the  work  a  second  year,  but  with  some  change  in  method. 
Instead  of  letting  each  man  write  the  kind  of  letters  his 
position  called  upon  him  to  write,  we  had  each  member  of 
the  group  write  on  the  same  problem,  which  might  or  might 
not  be  connected  in  any  way  with  the  work  of  his  depart- 
ment. The  results  were  astonishingly  good.  Naturally, 
a  man  who  had  been  handling  a  certain  type  of  letter  for 
some  time  did  not  want  to  be  outdone  by  some  young 
upstart  of  a  junior  clerk,  and  he  put  his  best  efforts  into 
the  writing  of  a  letter  that  should  prove  his  ability  to 
handle  the  correspondence  of  his  department  properly. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  young  fellows  were  seized  with  a 
natural  ambition  to  show  the  heads  of  departments  what 
they  could  do  in  handling  difficult  situations  by  letter; 
sometimes  they  succeeded  in  producing  letters  that  com- 
pared favorably  with  those  of  the  men  whose  business  it 
was  to  handle  that  work.  A  healthy  spirit  of  competition, 
and  an  even  more  healthy  spirit  of  co-operation,  developed 
through  the  knowledge  each  man  gained  of  the  work  and 
the  problems  of  his  associates. 

One  factor  that  contributed  to  the  success  of  this  train- 
ing was  the  presence  in  the  conference  of  even  the  highest 
officers  of  the  company.  They  all  did  faithfully  the  work 
assigned. 

From  this  and  other  experiences  in  the  training  of  letter- 
writers,  I  have  come  to  believe  in  a  few  general  principles 
that  ought  to  work  out  successfully  in  almost  any  company 
or  training-class. 

The  first  principle  is  that  the  students'  eyes  should  be 
kept  fixed  always  upon  the  main  object — the  impression 
to  be  made  upon  the  reader.  The  letter-writing  exercises 
should  be  called  problems,  and  they  should  actually  be 
problems  hi  influencing  a  definite  reader  in  a  definite  way. 
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Technical  instruction  in  grammar,  punctuation,  and  the 
like  can  best  be  given  when  it  is  related  to  the  end  which 
the  letter  is  to  accomplish.  I  find  it  practically  impossible 
to  interest  men  in  grammar  and  technic  as  such,  but  when 
they  see  that  the  impression  they  try  to  create  is  endan- 
gered by  incorrect  constructions,  they  are  eager  to  remove 
the  faults. 

My  second  principle  is  to  give  instruction  in  small  doses, 
and  then,  wherever  possible,  in  the  guise  of  reminders  or 
suggestions.  Every  principle  taught  must  be  amplified  by 
reasons  and  illustrated  by  concrete  examples  of  the  good 
and  bad  way  of  handling  a  certain  situation. 

A  great  deal  of  practice  is  always  necessary.  Writing, 
as  I  have  said,  is  an  art  that  can  be  developed  only  by 
actually  writing.  Practice  is  most  helpful  when  it  is  done 
with  an  object  in  view.  Problems  need  not  be  taken  from 
a  man's  own  daily  work.  In  fact,  it  is  often  better  that 
they  should  be  taken  from  the  work  of  some  other  depart- 
ment or  even  from  the  work  of  some  other  company. 
What  we  want  is  elasticity  and  flexibility  in  our  mental 
processes,  and  these  qualities  often  come  best  through 
handling  problems  we  do  not  ordinarily  meet. 

Criticism  should  be  given  in  the  spirit  of  friendliness 
and  helpfulness.  Practically  every  one  is  sensitive  to  crit- 
cism  of  his  written  work,  and  even  the  gentlest  criticism  is 
likely  to  arouse  antagonism.  The  man  who  conducts  the 
training  of  letter-writers  must  use  all  the  tact  he  expects 
them  to  use  in  dealing  with  customers — and  a  little  bit 
more.  There  may  be  some  advantage  in  having  an  out- 
sider act  as  critic  and  trainer,  because  his  suggestions  are 
usually  received  with  more  respect  than  those  of  a  man 
inside  the  organization,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  are  likely 
to  be  less  biased  than  those  of  the  insider.  A  high-school 
teacher  of  English  may  be  called  in  to  handle  the  work. 
However,  if  the  department  head  or  other  person  who 
becomes  correspondence  critic  has  the  right  personality, 
and  approaches  his  task  in  the  spirit  of  genuine  helpful- 
ness, he  is  usually  able  to  conduct  the  work  of  criticism 
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in  such  a  way  as  to  avoid  antagonizing  the  correspondents 
and  to  enlist  their  co-operation. 

As  a  final  word,  it  may  be  worth  noting  that  real  power 
in  letter-writing  comes  only  when  the  writer  is  uncon- 
scious of  the  detailed  motions.  No  good  can  result  from 
making  the  correspondent  self-conscious  and  over-atten- 
tive to  small  details.  The  critic  and  trainer  must  not  be 
too  precise  in  his  criticisms,  and  he  must  carefully  avoid 
subordinating  the  individuality  of  any  writer  to  his  own 
ideas  of  good  style.  If  he  does  work  with  the  object  of 
bringing  out  the  best  that  is  in  each  one  of  them,  he  is 
pretty  sure  sooner  or  later  to  find  his  organization  a  group 
of  well-trained,  able  correspondents  who  need  little  or  no 
supervision,  and  the  letters  that  go  out  from  his  house 
will  be  truly  representative  of  the  concern. 


CORRESPONDENCE  SUPERVISION  1 
H.  N.   RASELY 

Mr.  H.  N.  Rasely,  secretary  of  the  Better  Letters  Association  and  editor 
of  its  Bulletin,  is  known  by  all  those  who  have  a  point  of  contact  with  this 
association  as  its  "Father."  The  title  results  from  the  fact  that  it  was  he 
who  interested  the  other  members  of  the  "Big  Four1'  of  the  association — 
Mr.  C.  R.  Wiers,  chief  correspondent  of  Larkin  &  Company;  Mr.  E.  P. 
Cramer,  correspondence  supervisor  of  the  Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber 
Company;  and  Mr.  G.  A.  McQueen,  now  director  of  mail  sales  of  the 
B.  F.  Goodrich  Company — in  catting  together  in  the  fall  of  1917  a  number 
of  people  interested  in  making  correspondence  effective.  Out  of  this  con- 
ference grew  the  Better  Letters  Association.  For  a  period  of  over  five  years 
previous  to  his  resignation  in  February,  1920,  from  the  Norton  Company 
to  devote  more  time  to  the  association,  he  had  been  correspondence 
supervisor  at  Worcester,  Mass.  His  exposition  of  the  work  of  train- 
ing correspondents  will  help  the  student  of  the  subject  to  understand 
the  place  of  letters  in  the  organization  of  business.  His  article  is  worth 
while,  too,  because  it  is  the  record  of  intelligent,  persistent,  patient  effort 
which  has  resulted  in  making  every  written  representative  of  the  Norton 
Company  distinctive. 

THE  subject  on  which  I  am  to  speak  limits  my  remarks 
to  a  description  of  the  system  which  we  use  in  supervising 
our  correspondence.  Before  passing  to  that  topic  I  want 
to  bring  out  that  our  interest  primarily  concerns  the  sub- 
stance of  the  letter,  a  point  which  was  so  strongly  empha- 
sized by  the  speakers  that  we  listened  to  yesterday.  Just 
to  show  you  to  what  an  extent  this  is  true,  I  will  read  a 
few  paragraphs  from  the  introduction  to  our  correspondence 
manual. 


1  Reprinted  from  the  Proceedings  of  the  Better  Letters  Conference,  1917, 
by  permission  of  Mr.  H.  N.  Rasely,  Secretary.  It  there  appears  under 
the  title:  "Scope  of  the  Work — Description  of  the  System  in  Use  at 
Norton  Company." 

22 
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Only  a  very  small  number  of  our  customers  have  ever  visited  our 
plant.  We  do  business  with  thousands  who  have  never  even  been  in 
personal  touch  with  a  Norton  representative.  We  are  judged  by  our 
letters. 

Every  letter  that  leaves  our  mailing-room  is  our  representative. 
What  is  written  may  remain  a  permanent  record.  We  never  know 
at  what  future  tune  a  letter  may  be  referred  to  nor  into  whose  hands 
it  may  fall.  Its  impression-creating  possibilities  live  until  it  is  destroyed. 
Its  effect,  whether  good  or  bad,  may  last  forever. 

Remember  that  when  the  letter  you  have  written  is  read  an  opinion 
of  Norton  Company  is  formed.  To  the  reader  you  are  the  company. 
Your  letter  represents  an  opportunity  for  the  increasing  of  Norton  good 
will..  The  building  of  good  will  means  more  business  and  more  busi- 
ness means  larger  opportunities.  Every  Norton  correspondent  should 
realize  his  responsibility  and  bend  every  effort  toward  strengthening 
of  Norton  good  will  by  writing  letters  that  ring  true. 

Always  write  with  the  reader  in  mind.  Try  to  picture  him  as  he 
reads  your  letter.  Forget  that  you  are  writing,  and  talk  to  him.  Aim 
to  produce  the  same  effect  on  him  as  a  conversation  would,  only  bear 
in  mind  that  it  must  be  done  by  using  about  one-fifth  the  number  of 
words. 

Strive  to  write  so  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  being  misunderstood. 
Always  use  such  words,  sentences,  and  paragraphs  as  will  make  the 
very  best  impression  on  the  reader.  The  tone  of  letters  should  always 
be  friendly,  and  this  necessitates  a  pleasant  frame  of  mind  on  the  part 
of  the  dictator. 

A  letter  must  be  clear,  courteous,  and  concise.  The  statements 
must  be  absolutely  correct  and  the  character  of  the  organization  must 
be  clearly  evidenced  throughout  its  every  line  and  paragraph.  These 
principles  are  necessary  to  a  complete  letter.  They  should  be  borne  in 
mind  in  all  writing. 

In  speaking  of  the  scope  of  the  work  of  correspondence 
supervision,  let  me  first  refer  briefly  to  the  program  of  this 
convention,  for  the  topics  listed  might  very  well  serve  as 
an  outline  for  my  talk.  While  the  points  made  yesterday 
regarding  the  developing  of  the  right  attitude  among  cor- 
respondents is  still  fresh  in  our  minds,  let  us  not  forget 
that  it  is  necessary  for  those  at  the  head  of  an  organization 
to  have  the  right  attitude  toward  the  volume  of  corre- 
spondence which  goes  out  from  their  place  of  business 
every  day.  If  the  managers  of  an  organization  could 
realize  the  important  part  which  correspondence  plays  in 
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its  progress,  if  they  had  some  idea  of  the  faults  that  are 
committed  and  knew  what  was  necessary  and  advisable 
to  bring  about  the  desired  improvement,  then  the  dictators 
in  the  particular  establishment  would  rise  or  make  an 
attempt  to  rise  to  the  situation.  Once  create  a  higher 
standard  and  others  will  strive  to  measure  up  to  it.  The 
result  of  this  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  leaders  of  an 
organization  would  soon  begin  to  show  in  the  letters  which 
are  sent  out.  They  would  become  more  effective;  they 
would  become  more  actively  engaged  in  building  good  will, 
in  cementing  friendships,  in  helping  to  build  business,  and 
in  conserving  the  energy  that  the  salesman  puts  forth  and 
the  money  that  is  spent  for  advertising.  I  regard  this 
work  of  correspondence-betterment  as  a  part  of  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  management  for  the  reason  that  it  is  spread 
over  every  department  and  is  not  confined  merely  to  the 
sales  and  closely  allied  departments.  Every  department 
of  an  organization  should  be  a  sales  department. 

When  I  think  of  the  possibility  which  lies  in  letters  for 
the  creating  of  an  opinion  of  the  house,  I  think  of  a  con- 
versation I  once  had  with  a  purchaser  just  after  he  had 
visited  a  firm  with  which  he  had  done  some  business  in 
the  past.  His  remarks  were  something  like  this :  ' '  They  are 
excellent  people,  mostly  all  live  young  fellows,  very  cordial. 
I  was  agreeably  surprised.  I  had  expected  to  find  them 
rather  cold  and  uppish,  but  they  were  just  the  other  way. 
It's  too  bad  their  correspondence  does  not  measure  up  to 
what  they  really  are." 

It  is  the  function  of  the  salesmen  and  the  advertising  to 
steer  the  game  into  the  net,  and  the  inside  should  be  so 
organized  that  it  can  keep  a  firm  hold  on  what  has  been 
secured.  The  correspondence  is  the  arm  of  the  service 
which  is  responsible  for  this.  It  may  be  a  credit  or  col- 
lection matter,  an  adjustment,  a  question  of  getting  an 
order  entered  correctly,  a  delayed  delivery,  an  error  in 
billing,  or  what  not;  it  is  made  known  to  the  customer 
through  the  medium  of  the  letter.  A  good  letter  covering 
any  one  of  these  situations  can  strengthen  the  bond  which 
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exists;  a  poor  letter  will  weaken  it  and  in  many  cases 
destroy  it  altogether. 

More  than  a  week  or  a  month  is  required  to  reach  what 
might  be  considered  a  desired  goal,  for  the  whole  process 
is  educational,  and  this  takes  time.  Gingering-up  methods 
should  be  a  part  of  the  work,  but  these  are  momentary  and 
incidental.  The  lasting  benefits  can  only  be  secured  after 
months  of  careful,  painstaking,  patient  effort. 

To  cause  an  organization  to  be  looked  up  to  throughout 
the  world,  every  contact  that  it  has  with  the  outside  world 
must  be  the  best  possible.  Would  the  head  of  an  organiza- 
tion consent  to  have  poor-appearing,  crudely  constructed 
advertising  stand  over  his  name?  Would  he  be  willing  to 
send  out  lifeless,  shiftless,  careless  salesmen  to  represent 
him  throughout  the  country?  Then  he  dare  not  let  letters 
which  lack  force,  vitality,  personality,  and  character  go 
out  to  represent  him,  for  these  creators  of  impressions  do 
represent  him  just  as  much  as  the  salesman  or  the  ad- 
vertisement. 

What  would  you  think  of  a  salesman  who  closed  his 
regular  visits  with  statements  something  like  these,  all  of 
which  are  quoted: 

Trusting  that  we  may  have  the  pleasure,  we  remain, 
Regretting  our  inability,  we  remain, 
Thanking  you  for  your  prompt  attention,  we  remain, 
Thanking  you  for  your  kindness,  we  remain, 
Looking  forward  with  pleasure,  we  remain. 

How  long  would  you  stand  for  a  chap  who  would  talk 
to  you  in  some  such  phraseology  as  this : 

We  can  readily  understand  how  the  ineffable  effect  of  this  order 
must  have  placed  you  in  a  perplexed  condition. 

It  is  not  our  desire  that  you  hold  this  shipment,  but  on  the  contrary 
a  direct  antithesis  of  the  case  is  desired. 

If  you  regard  that  as  too  strong,  is  this  one  any  more 
excusable : 
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Consequently  we  are  returning  your  remittance  of  $11  and  hope 
that  you  will  not  be  too  greatly  inconvenienced  by  this  inadvertence. 

Would  you  be  glad  to  see  a  salesman  if  he  talked  to  you 
in  this  tone  of  voice: 

We  will  ask  you  to  refer  to  your  copy  of  Order  820.  Our  letter  en- 
deavored to  outline  a  course  by  which  your  need  could  be  met,  but  it 
is  evident  that  our  letter  has  been  somewhat  confused  by  you. 

While  a  personal  representative  can  average,  let  us  say, 
six  calls  a  day,  one  dictator  can  make  thirty  or  more  letter 
calls,  and  each  one  presents  an  opportunity  for  the  expres- 
sion of  some  form  of  the  sales  idea.  If  these  things  are  not 
realized  by  the  management,  then  it  is  almost  useless  to 
try  to  get  lesser  individuals  in  the  organization  to  take  the 
right  attitude  toward  their  correspondence  work. 

Just  let  me  make  two  other  references  to  the  program. 
The  subjects  yet  to  be  presented  are  extremely  important, 
especially  the  one  on  the  training  of  letter-writers.  Know- 
ing what  we  really  want  our  correspondents  to  do  is  merely 
secondary  to  knowing  how  to  get  them  to  do  it.  How  are 
we  going  to  train  our  letter-writers  and  what  system  of 
training  is  best?  These  questions  must  be  the  first  ones 
answered  when  the  work  of  supervision  is  undertaken. 

The  average  letter-writer  is  not  to  blame  for  his  lack  of 
knowledge  of  how  to  accomplish  things  by  letter,  for  he 
has  never  been  made  to  see  just  where  letter-writing  fits 
in  with  the  work  of  the  rest  of  the  organization.  It  is  not 
wholly  the  fault  of  the  schools,  for  schools  that  have  given 
the  teaching  of  business  subjects  any  thought  have  for  the 
most  part  followed  the  needs  of  business  firms  in  so  far 
as  they  knew  what  the  needs  were.  The  fault  rightfully 
lies  at  the  door  of  the  organization  itself.  It  does  not 
sense  its  own  needs  and  lacks  standards  of  requirement 
for  work  of  this  kind.  A  changed  attitude  on  the  part  of 
those  who  stand  at  the  head  of  organizations  will  bring 
about  the  desired  changes  in  our  methods  of  training. 
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Another  thing  of  importance  is  the  dependence  of  the 
dictator  on  the  transcribing  department.  His  frame  of 
mind  can  be  wholly  upset  by  poor  service  rendered.  Poor 
letters  often  result  from  inadequate  transcribing  ser- 
vice. The  closest  co-operation  between  the  dictating 
and  transcribing  forces  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  suc- 
cess of  any  such  undertaking  as  correspondence  super- 
vision. 

This  work  as  we  have  carried  it  on  for  upward  of  three 
years  has  three  sides : 

The  dictator. 

The  transcriber. 

The  training-class  for  letter-writers. 

A  new  dictator  to  us  means  one  who  previously  has  not 
dictated  Norton  letters.  It  is  easier,  I  have  found,  to 
work  with  a  raw  beginner  than  one  who  has  had  experience 
elsewhere  as  we  know  experience  of  this  sort  to-day.  The 
experienced  man  too  often  is  tied  to  habits  wrongly  formed. 
These  must  be  overcome  before  he  can  write  the  kind  of 
letters  that  we  want  now. 

Our  new  dictators  are  given  a  course  of  training  in  which 
they  are  taught  the  use  of  the  dictating  machine.  All 
details  of  how  our  correspondence  system  is  operated 
inside  the  organization  are  made  clear  to  them,  and  they 
are  then  given  some  idea  of  what  it  means  to  write  the 
right  kind  of  letters.  All  these  instructions  come  from  the 
correspondence  supervision  department.  Two  manuals 
form  the  backbone  of  this  instruction  work.  One  we 
call  the  Manual  of  Instructions  for  Norton  Dictators. 
This  text-book  deals  wholly  with  routine  matters  touching 
the  dictator's  work.  He  is  told  how  to  prepare  his  work 
for  delivery  to  the  transcribing  department,  in  what  man- 
ner it  will  be  returned  to  him,  how  to  have  corrections 
made  when  necessary,  how  his  letters  should  be  signed, 
and  so  on.  All  other  details  connected  with  this  part 
of  his  work  are  systematized  and  smoothed  out  for  him. 
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This  practice  prevents  the  amount  of  waste  effort  which 
would  be  present  were  each  allowed  to  follow  a  system 
of  his  own  making.  It  minimizes  the  time  necessary  to 
handle  all  these  details.  Some  such  book  would  in  a  short 
while  pay  for  itself  in  any  organization  that  employs  a 
number  of  dictators  and  typists. 

The  second  instruction  book  is  called  the  Correspond- 
ence Manual,  and  this  deals  with  the  principles  that  must 
be  understood  and  practised  before  a  dictator  can  write 
what  we  consider  the  right  kind  of  letters.  This  manual  is 
plentifully  illustrated  with  examples  taken  from  our  own 
letters.  At  this  point  the  new  dictator  is  given  a  set  of 
sixteen  letters  to  which  he  is  required  to  dictate  answers, 
and  these  are  later  written,  criticized,  and  reviewed  in 
company  with  him.  If  he  is  capable  of  undertaking  the 
regular  work  of  a  correspondent,  his  name  is  then  added  to 
the  list  of  accredited  dictators  and  his  work  is  regularly 
supervised.  Until  we  are  sure  that  he  can  and  will  write 
the  kind  of  letters  that  will  truly  represent  us,  his  letters 
are  not  allowed  to  leave  the  mailing-room  until  they 
have  been  approved  by  the  correspondence-supervision 
department. 

This  careful  cultivation  work  at  this  stage  does  three 
things:  It  more  quickly  develops  the  fellow  who  would 
ultimately  work  out  his  own  salvation  after  more  or  less 
experimenting,  it  helps  to  develop  the  one  who  might  never 
have  arrived  of  his  own  volition,  and  it  makes  it  possible 
to  weed  out  those  who  are  not  fitted  for  correspondence 
work  without  running  the  risk  of  having  them  do  any 
damage  during  their  trial  period.  To  allow  untried  men  to 
experiment  on  your  customers  is  too  costly  a  way  for  them 
to  get  their  experience. 

The  work  of  each  man  is  followed  by  means  of  a  record 
which  is  kept  on  cards.  By  these  records  it  is  possible 
to  see  whether  the  dictators  are  showing  improvement, 
falling  back,  or  merely  going  along  in  the  rut. 

Just  take  this  tabulation.  It  represents  the  work  of  a 
new  man  over  a  period  of  several  months: 
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j)aie  Letters         Criti-  Per         Rewrit-  Per 

Read          cisms          Cent.  ten  Cent. 

January,  1917 217  106  48.8  29  13.4 

February,  1917 149  89  59.7  23  15.4 

March,  1917 310  62  20.0  11  3.5 

April,  1917 252  43  17.1  7  2.8 

By  putting  pressure  on  these  points  wherein  he  was  weak 
he  was  able  to  make  the  improvement  shown  for  March 
and  April. 

People  are  willing  to  grant  that  new  employees  should 
be  carefully  watched.  I  have  been  told  by  members  of 
other  organizations  that  their  new  dictators  have  always 
received  this  preliminary  training.  In  their  minds  it  is 
up  to  the  head  of  the  department  to  look  over  the  letters 
of  the  beginners  and  give  them  the  necessary  counsel.  I 
have  met  all  kinds  of  heads  of  departments  in  different 
organizations  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  I  have 
received  letters  from  them  and  seen  letters  written  by  them. 
The  average  head  of  a  department  is  not  a  letter  specialist. 
He  has  not  made  a  study  of  the  subject.  In  most  cases 
he  is  no  better  than  the  average  correspondent.  Depart- 
ments are  managed  by  all  kinds  of  men,  so  that  all  kinds 
of  advice  on  this  matter  of  letters  would  be  given  to  dic- 
tators in  the  same  organization.  I  have  read  letters 
written  by  heads  of  departments  which  were  worse  from 
every  standpoint  than  those  written  by  some  of  their 
clerks,  and  I  have  heard  some  pretty  crude  advice  handed 
out  by  heads  of  departments  as  to  how  to  handle  a  par- 
ticular letter  problem. 

In  supervising  the  work  of  our  dictators  we  use  a  slip, 
and  you  might  be  interested  to  know  that  in  the  tune  we 
have  been  at  this  work  we  have  employed  over  six  thou- 
sand of  these  slips.  As  each  slip  represents  about  three 
suggestions  or  criticisms,  it  means  that  we  have  made  over 
eighteen  thousand  written  criticisms  in  that  time.  This 
is  in  addition  to  the  many  verbal  suggestions  that  have 
been  made  and  the  many  conferences  which  we  have  had 
with  the  individual  dictators. 
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Now,  the  simplest  thing  in  the  world  to  do  is  to  criticize 
people.  One  man  told  me  that  I  had  just  the  kind  of  job 
which  he  had  always  wished  for.  To  be  paid  for  criticiz- 
ing people  was,  in  his  mind,  the  best  kind  of  job  imaginable. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  criticism — constructive  and  de- 
structive. We  never  make  a  criticism  unless  a  suggestion 
of  improvement  can  be  offered,  and  if  we  cannot  give  the 
suggestion  we  refrain  from  making  the  criticism.  When 
a  criticism  would  hinge  merely  on  a  matter  of  opinion  the 
dictator  is  given  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  It  is  not  our 
purpose  to  have  all  letters  that  leave  the  organization 
sound  as  if  they  were  written  by  one  man.  It  is  our  aim 
to  preserve  the  individuality  of  each  one  and  to  direct  that 
individuality  along  lines  which  will  best  serve  our  interests. 

Just  what  letters  are  considered  in  this  work  of  super- 
vision is  a  question  I  have  often  been  asked.  My  answer 
is,  all  letters — those  to  customers,  dealers,  salesmen, 
branches,  and  those  to  departments  inside  the  office  and 
shop.  Every  effort  should  be  one's  best  effort.  To  be 
careless  in  one  respect  tends  to  the  development  of  the 
habit  of  carelessness,  and  this  is  true  of  dictating  as  well 
as  of  any  other  work.  Wrong  information,  statements  that 
are  not  clear,  bad  spirit  in  a  letter,  all  these  are  in  danger 
of  causing  mistakes  or  creating  ill  feeling  inside  the  organi- 
zation as  well  as  outside.  In  many  cases  this  does  not 
stop  with  the  one  who  receives  and  reads  the  letter,  but  is 
passed  along  to  the  next  one. 

The  other  day  I  took  up  a  point  in  a  letter  that  was 
intended  for  a  salesman.  The  dictator  said  something  to 
the  effect  that:  "Oh,  that  letter  is  only  going  to  a  sales- 
man. It  is  not  necessary  to  be  so  careful."  The  house, 
to  my  mind,  should  always  show  its  best  side  to  its  sales- 
men. It  should  really  act  as  the  leader  to  its  outside  sales 
force,  for  much  of  what  the  salesman  accomplishes  may 
depend  upon  the  example  which  is  held  before  him  by  the 
house. 

Probably  the  biggest  question  which  comes  up  in  con- 
nection with  letters  to  agents  and  dealers  is,  "They  have 
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been  buying  from  us  for  years  and  ought  to  know  our 
business  pretty  well."  Yet  the  fact  that  they  do  not  is 
shown  by  our  having  to  employ  men  who  do  nothing 
except  to  write  to  customers  about  their  incomplete  orders, 
and  a  large  number  of  those  orders  come  from  these  same 
agents  who  are  supposed  to  know  all  about  our  business. 
I  can  tell  you  of  a  case  where  it  took  from  early  December 
to  the  latter  part  of  January  to  get  from  an  agent  informa- 
tion complete  enough  to  enable  us  to  enter  his  order  in- 
telligently, and  yet  he  had  been  doing  business  with  us 
for  years. 

In  correspondence-supervision  work  all  manner  of  fellows 
will  be  met.  A  few  illustrations  will  give  a  more  compre- 
hensive idea  of  the  different  types.  A  salesman  knew  of 
a  customer  whose  wants  were  few,  but  who  was  badly  in 
need  of  material.  He  wrote  in  simply  to  ask  us  not  to 
overlook  the  order,  and  this  is  the  way  the  reply  started. 
How  do  you  think  it  would  affect  the  salesman's  produc- 
tion to  receive  such  letters  as  this : 

We  hope  you  will  not  lose  any  sleep  worrying  about  this  particular 
customer,  as  we  feel  that  your  energy  could  be  devoted  to  better  purpose 
in  looking  after  some  of  our  really  good  customers. 

One  correspondent  had  written  to  a  customer  asking  for 
further  information,  and  a  reply  was  not  forthcoming.  He 
tried  it  again  with  the  same  result,  and  the  third  time, 
losing  his  patience,  he  finished  the  letter,  which  was  short, 
sharp,  and  curt,  with  these  words,  "Either  give  us  the  in- 
formation or  cancel  the  order."  When  talking  this  Over 
with  him  I  remarked  that  the  customer  probably  would 
cancel  the  order.  His  retort  was,  "Let  him  cancel  it  if 
he  wants  to."  Let  me  just  show  you  the  changed  attitude 
of  a  man  of  this  stamp  after  a  year's  time.  The  following 
is  quoted  from  a  small  dealer  who  was  afraid  we  did  not 
care  for  his  business: 

Probably  you  will  consider  this  as  criticizing  your  methods,  and 
probably  the Company's  business  or  our  business  does  not  mean 
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much  to  you,  but  the Company's  business  to  us,  even  in  wheels, 

is  appreciated. 

Here  is  this  man's  reply  who  only  a  year  before  told  me 
we  were  too  big  to  bother  with  the  small  fellows : 

You  may  be  sure  that  your  orders  and  those  of  the Company 

are  fully  appreciated  by  us,  as  we  fully  realize  that  the  bulk  of  our 
business  will  continue  to  depend  on  the  steady  orders  of  the  smaller 
concerns. 

One  tune  a  purchasing  agent  made  the  statement  that 
some  of  our  letters  were  too  minute.  He  stated  that  he 
felt  that  every  time  he  wrote  in  our  replies  took  him  all 
around  the  factory,  giving  him  every  detail  of  the  process 
before  we  finally  arrived  at  the  point  where  the  information 
was  given.  He  thought  in  the  future  it  would  be  well  to 
come  to  the  point  more  directly.  This  friendly  bit  of 
criticism  was  passed  along  to  the  dictator  who  was  responsi- 
ble, and  he  took  it  very  unkindly.  The  next  time  he  had 
occasion  to  write  on  this  subject  he  tore  off  a  letter  of  which 
the  following  was  the  start: 

Delivery  of  wheels  of  this  size  in weeks  is  excellent  service,  and 

should  be  satisfactory.  Please  remember  that  it  takes  these  thick 
wheels  about  a  week  longer  to  dry  before  going  into  the  kiln. 

The  wordy  individual  is  probably  one  of  the  hardest 
types  with  which  the  supervisor  has  to  deal.  He  wastes 
his  own  time  in  dictating,  he  wastes  the  girl's  time  in 
writing,  and  worse,  he  wastes  the  time  of  the  customer 
in  wading  through  a  mass  of  excessive  verbiage.  Does  this 
make  any  difference  to  your  readers,  your  purchasing 
agents? 

Twice  during  the  past  six  months  I  have  gone  out  into 
the  field  and  interviewed  different  types  of  buyers  in 
search  of  suggestions  from  them  as  to  how  we  could  make 
our  letters  better  fit  their  needs.  One  purchasing  agent 
of  a  nationally  known  concern  told  me  that  the  letters 
from  one  firm  particularly  caused  him  mental  agony. 
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He  stated  that  every  time  he  saw  the  letter-head  he  looked 
for  something  to  cover  it  up  with,  for  he  simply  had  to 
let  it  lie  until  he  had  time  to  dig  through  it  and  make  a 
study  of  it.  Here  is  an  example  of  that  kind  of  letter. 
Notice  how  the  dictator  spins  out  what  he  is  trying  to 
drive  at  and  how  in  the  revision  the  same  thing  is  said 
without  sacrificing  anything  to  clearness  or  courtesy. 

DICTATED 

You  refer  to  the  10  wheels  10x1  15-1 6x8  inches,  24  combination 
L  on  this  order  and  state  that  they  should  be  countersunk  both  sides 
7  x  y£  inch.  According  to  our  records,  freight  shipment  was  made 
on  June  23d  and,  as  the  customer  has  not  informed  us  that  they 
could  not  use  the  wheels,  we  naturally  assumed  that  they  had  been 
put  into  service  some  time  ago. 

There  is,  of  course,  nothing  we  can  do  now  unless  the  customer  has 
put  the  wheels  one  side  because  they  cannot  be  used.  If  it  should  be 
found  necessary  to  return  these,  to  have  them  countersunk  on  the 
other  side,  please  let  us  know. — (106  words.) 

REVISION 

The  10  wheels  10  x  1  15-16  x  8  inches,  24  combination  L  on  this 
order,  which  you  wish  countersunk  on  both  sides,  were  shipped  June 
23d. 

If  the  customer  has  not  used  these  as  yet,  they  can  be  returned  and 
we  will  gladly  have  them  countersunk  on  the  other  side.  Please  let 
us  know  what  action  will  be  taken. — (53  words.) 

After  receiving  a  criticism  of  this  sort  on  one  occasion  the 
dictator  remarked  that  life  was  too  short  for  him  to  worry 
over  such  small  things.  Life  was  too  short  for  him  to  get 
out  of  the  rut,  too  short  to  more  than  cut  his  efforts  in 
half  and  at  the  same  make  a  better  impression  on  the  mind 
of  his  reader,  too  short  to  save  the  time  of  the  transcriber 
and  the  one  who  read  the  letter.  Yet  he  knew  all  about 
concise  letter-writing,  but  to  know  the  principles  and  then 
to  know  how  to  apply  them  are  two  different  questions. 

To  put  personality  into  a  letter  is  understood  by  some  to 
mean  filling  the  letter  with  personal  business,  while  many 
people  if  told  to  write  a  strong  letter  would  interpret 
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strength  to  mean  invectives  rather  than  effectiveness. 
Individuality  in  a  letter,  in  some  people's  minds,  means  the 
injection  into  the  letter  of  something  funny.  One  dictator 
asked  me  one  day  if  I  didn't  think  it  a  good  plan  to  put 
individuality  into  a  letter.  I  told  him  yes,  by  all  means. 
He  tried  it.  Later  he  brought  me  three  pages  of  single- 
spaced  typewritten  matter  and  all  through  it  he  had  tried 
to  convey  his  information  in  a  funny  vein. 

Again  we  have  the  type  who  is  always  with  us  and  he 
occupies  the  mighty  as  well  as  the  humble  seat — the  anti- 
quated correspondent  of  the  1492  variety  with  his  long 
line  of  stereotyped  expressions — the  one  engaged  in  writing 
letters  so  inanimate  and  lifeless  that  live  members  of  the 
firm  would  be  ashamed  to  meet  them  in  the  outside  world, 
much  less  acknowledge  that  they  truly  represented  the 
concern  on  whose  letter-heads  they  were  written. 

Another  important  arm  of  the  correspondence-supervision 
service  is  a  bulletin  devoted  to  the  interests  of  correspond- 
ence work.  We  occasionally  issue  such  bulletins  and  find 
that  the  material  for  them  collects  faster  than  we  can  find 
time  to  write  them.  These  bulletins  have  been  sent 
to  all  our  dictators  in  the  office,  in  the  field,  and  in  our 
branches,  and  we  know  that  they  have  been  read  and 
understood  from  the  many  letters  and  favorable  comments 
which  have  been  received  in  regard  to  them. 

The  second  side  of  the  work  of  correspondence  supervision 
relates  to  the  appearance  of  our  written  representatives. 
It  would  hardly  be  good  policy  for  personal  representatives 
to  go  around  shabbily  dressed.  This  is  true  of  the  writ- 
ten representative.  Neat-appearing,  well-balanced  letters 
should  be  insisted  upon,  for  in  my  experience  I  have  had 
evidence  that  it  pays  to  have  it  so.  The  practice  of  having 
letters  filled  with  smudges,  blotches,  characters  struck 
over  each  other,  ragged  margins  at  the  right  hand,  mis- 
spelled words,  abbreviations  not  clear  to  the  reader,  incor- 
rect addresses  causing  lost  time,  and  a  long  list  of  other 
violations  should  be  dealt  a  death-blow  immediately. 

Many  people  do  not  know  to  what  extent  it  is  possible 
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to  improve  the  appearance  of  a  typewritten  sheet.  Here 
again  the  fault  is  not  alone  with  the  business  colleges  that 
we  do  not  have  a  higher  standard,  although  even  they 
could  pay  more  attention  to  this  one  side  alone.  I  have 
learned  that  the  average  girl  seems  to  know  that  business 
men  do  not  require  it,  so  why  do  it?  The  path  of  least 
resistance  is  always  easiest. 

Every  firm  should  have  a  house  standard  for  its  type- 
written work,  as  far  as  its  letters  are  concerned.  In  our 
case  the  new  typists  receive  preliminary  training  which  is 
somewhat  similar  to  that  given  to  the  new  dictator.  Here 
also  a  manual  is  used.  Each  girl  is  required  to  make  her 
own  copy  of  a  master  manual,  and  after  studying  it  is 
required  to  pass  an  examination  which  consists  of  one 
hundred  questions  so  designed  as  to  bring  out  just  what  is 
not  clear  in  her  mind.  This  saves  the  girl's  having  to 
bother  others  in  seeking  answers  to  questions  which  natu- 
rally will  come  up  in  her  work. 

This  training  also  helps  the  girl  to  arrive  more  quickly 
at  the  point  where  she  is  able  to  turn  out  the  maximum 
amount  of  work,  and  this  means  a  direct  saving  of  money. 

A  copy  of  this  manual  is  also  placed  in  each  department, 
for  we  have  found  that  dictators  have  their  own  ideas  as 
to  how  things  should  be  written.  Often  they  took  excep- 
tions to  many  things  wherein  they  thought  the  transcribers 
were  at  fault.  All  questions  of  that  nature  are  now  taken 
up  with  the  correspondence-supervision  department  and 
settled  by  it. 

The  new  transcriber's  work  is  inspected,  for  we  want 
the  dictator  to  receive  the  best  service  possible.  The  new 
girl  is  not  allowed  to  get  her  experience  at  the  expense  of 
the  time  and  temper  of  the  dictator.  At  one  time  previous 
to  our  supervising  the  transcriber's  work  the  quality  of 
the  dictation  of  one  of  our  dictators  began  to  go  downhill 
very  rapidly.  He  was  cautioned  repeatedly,  but  it  seemed 
to  do  no  good.  I  finally  went  to  see  him  about  it,  and 
found  him  very  much  discouraged.  In  fact,  he  had  about 
lost  his  interest,  his  patience  having  gone  long  before.  He 
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told  me  that,  no  matter  how  much  he  tried  to  dictate 
clearly,  his  work  always  came  back  wrong;  that  about 
50  per  cent,  of  his  letters  had  to  go  back  for  the  correction 
of  errors  made  in  transcribing.  A  little  study  of  the  situa- 
tion was  made.  It  was  found  that  he  was  considered  to 
be  q,  very  good  dictator.  His  phonograph  records  were 
clear,  and  he  always  had  been  very  careful  to  send  along 
with  them  letters  or  notes  which  might  prove  helpful  to 
the  transcriber.  He  was  regarded  as  a  very  good  one  from 
whom  to  take  dictation,  and  consequently  his  work  was 
always  given  to  new  girls.  As  soon  as  they  became  ac- 
quainted with  it  and  had  gained  more  experience  they  were 
passed  on  to  those  whose  dictation  was  more  difficult,  and 
his  work  was  given  to  another  new  girl.  This  explained 
the  reason  for  the  poor  quality  of  his  correspondence. 
The  quality  of  letters  depends  to  a  great  extent  on  the 
quality  of  the  service  which  a  dictator  gets  from  the 
transcriber.  Recently,  because  of  promotions  and  matri- 
mony, we  had  a  turnover  in  our  transcribing  department 
of  something  near  50  per  cent.,  but  the  dictators  did  not 
realize  that  there  had  been  a  change.  Their  work,  when 
it  reached  them,  was  not  different  from  that  which  they 
had  previously  received.  This  would  not  have  been  the 
case  if  the  work  of  the  green  operators  had  been  allowed 
to  go  to  them  without  being  regularly  supervised. 

The  third  side  I  spoke  of  relates  to  the  training-class  for 
young  men  who  are  learning  our  business.  This  is  con- 
ducted once  a  year.  Briefly,  in  this  course,  letter  problems 
are  given  out  to  which  the  men  are  required  to  write 
answers.  These  problems  are  actual  ones,  and  information 
which  will  help  the  men  in  making  their  replies  can  be 
secured  by  them  from  any  department  in  the  organiza- 
tion. The  answers  to  these  problems  are  criticized  and  the 
different  points  discussed  in  class,  at  the  end  of  which  the 
actual  or  model  answer  is  read.  After  a  man  has  made 
an  attempt  to  dig  up  the  information  necessary  to  enable 
him  to  write  his  answer,  has  listened  to  the  discussion,  and 
has  heard  the  actual  answer  read,  he  has  a  pretty  good  idea 
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of  what  will  be  required  of  him  when  he  later  comes  to  the 
point  where  he  is  to  become  a  writer  of  Norton  letters. 

What  are  the  results  of  correspondence  supervision? 
There  are  two:  tangible  and  intangible.  The  intangible 
good  which  comes  can  be  felt  and  seen  in  the  daily  work 
far  better  than  it  can  be  represented  in  figures.  The  re- 
wording of  tactless  statements  may  save  an  account  which 
would  pay  the  whole  cost  of  maintenance.  Supervision 
avoids  harsh  remarks.  These  are  often  responsible  for  ill 
feeling,  and  if  a  business  friend  is  an  asset,  how  much  of  a 
liability  is  a  business  enemy?  It  helps  to  make  the  cus- 
tomer feel  that  the  inside  representative  is  as  much  a 
thinking  being  as  the  outside  representative.  It  builds 
good  will,  a  firm's  most  precious  asset. 

On  the  tangible  side  it  saves  lost  effort.  The  training  of 
the  new  dictator  and-  the  new  typist  enables  them  more 
quickly  to  realize  maximum  production.  Improved  habits 
of  dictation  mean  a  saving  of  time  on  the  part  of  the  dic- 
tator, and  also  on  the  part  of  the  operator.  Ability  to 
think  at  the  time  of  dictation  instead  of  after  the  letter  is 
written  saves  much  time  that  is  ordinarily  spent  in  making 
corrections  and  revisions.  This  is  considerable  in  a  large 
organization. 

A  little  tabulation  will  bring  this  out  more  clearly.  This 
tabulation  is  a  comparison  of  the  number  of  letters  rewritten 
by  our  transcribing  department  during  July,  1916,  with 
those  rewritten  during  April,  1917.  April  was  the  month 
in  which  we  were  recovering  from  the  loss  of  a  number  of 
our  transcribers  which  was  previously  spoken  of: 

M  nfJt  Letters       Total          Per    Fault  of      Per      Fault  of       Per 

Written  Rewritten    Cent.  Operator    Cent.    Dictator      Cent. 

July,  1916..      7,548        222         2.9         74        33.3        148        66.6 
April,  1917..    10,143        141         1.4         58        41.1         83        58.8 

Another  evidence  of  the  results  is  that  men  are  required 
to  think  more  clearly  and  more  directly,  thus  giving  the 
organization  a  corps  of  better  thinkers  and  better  trained 
men. 
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This  work  has  its  benefits  which  come  direct  from  the 
customer,  and  were  it  not  that  modesty  interferes  I  could 
read  you  extracts  from  letters  and  give  you  instances  of 
where  this  is  true. 

Salesmen  appreciate  the  effort.  They  regard  this  work 
as  an  attempt  to  make  their  own  efforts  more  effective, 
and  they  have  sent  many  valuable  suggestions  and  tips 
to  the  supervision  department. 

Another  result  is  the  greater  satisfaction  on  the  part  of 
the  dictators  and  transcribers  themselves.  The  dictator 
takes  pride  in  work  which  formerly  was  somewhat  more  or 
less  of  a  drudge  to  him.  The  transcriber  is  happier  because 
she  can  turn  out  a  larger  amount  and  a  better  quality  of 
work  and  knows  that  her  effort  is  appreciated.  That 
these  things  are  true  I  have  had  considerable  evidence, 
for  men  and  women  have  voluntarily  come  to  me  and  made 
these  statements. 

Just  one  more  thought.  If  we  can  succeed  in  creating  in 
our  dictators  and  transcribers  the  desire  to  put  their  best 
efforts  into  their  letters  for  their  own  sakes,  then  we  will 
have  gone  a  long  way  toward  accomplishing  our  purpose. 
We  must  make  them  the  right  kind  of  workmen  and  they 
will  immediately  turn  out  a  higher  class  of  work. 

23 


THE    QUALITY    OF    RESTRAINT    IN    BUSINESS 

LETTERS 1 

JAMES  WALLEN 

Mr.  James  Walkn,  private  secretary  of  the  late  Elbert  Hubbard,  and  a 
free-lance  in  the  field  of  advertising,  lives  and  has  his  study  in  the  small 
town  of  beauty,  East  Aurora,  New  York,  made  famous  by  the  Roycroft 
Shops  and  their  founder.  In  the  following  essay  he  gives  one  an  inspira- 
tion to  put  into  his  business  letters  high-mindedness,  finished  style,  sincerity, 
gentility,  or  grace.  He  holds  as  an  ideal  for  the  business  letter  the  same 
high  quality  that  characterizes  the  friendship  letter  or  the  "love  missive." 
In  this  respect  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  if  business  letters  are  merely 
extensions  of  personalities,  as  are  the  types  of  letters  just  referred  to,  it  is 
because  their  writers  in  their  business  life  bring  into  play  their  whole  per- 
sonalities and  do  not  have  one  self  for  friends  and  family  and  another  for 
business,  and  it  is  because  their  personality  is  always  beautiful.  It  is 
because  people  of  patrician  personality  have  embraced  business  as  a  pro- 
fession or  because  the  trend  of  business  is  already  for  higher  standards. 
Mr.  W alien  not  only  sets  the  goal  for  quality  in  commercial  letters,  but  points 
out  the  way,  via  the  cultural. 

DOUGLAS  JERROLD,  essayist,  dramatist,  and  wit,  author 
of  The  Heart  of  Gold  and  one-time  editor  of  Lloyd's 
Newspaper,  had  a  motto  which  he  used  as  an  editorial  yard- 
stick. "  Quality,  not  quantity,  is  my  measure,"  said  Jer- 
rold.  This  might  well  be  taken  as  the  working  ideal  of  the 
letter-writer.  By  quality,  I  think  Douglas  Jerrold  meant 
a  certain  high-mindedness,  a  finished  style,  sincerity,  and 
gentility.  And  without  gentility  there  is  no  quality.  A 
man  of  quality  is  simply  a  gentleman. 

There  are  many  men  of  letters  and  of  business  who  are 

1  Reprinted  from  Printers'  Ink,  January  1,  1920,  by  permission  of  the 
publishers  and  Mr.  Wallen. 
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notable  as  skilful  letter-writers.  And  in  almost  every 
instance  a  gentle  grace  and  consideration  for  others  dis- 
tinguishes their  messages. 

What  a  desirable  thing  it  is  to  be  known  as  a  good  letter- 
writer!  Francis  Wilson  says  of  Eugene  Field,  "His  per- 
sonality as  well  as  an  interesting  quality  of  writing 
crept  into  Field's  letters,  and  I  have  never  broken  a 
seal  of  a  letter  from  Field  without  a  chuckle  of  antici- 
patory pleasure  over  the  contents."  I  would  say  that  for 
the  business  man  to-day  such  a  feeling  with  regard  to 
his  letters  would  come  near  to  making  him  a  success  of 
itself. 

It  is  a  natural  but  most  unfortunate  failing  that  the  most 
important  letters  are  those  in  which  we  make  the  most 
lamentable  mistakes. 

The  consciousness  of  "taking  pen  in  hand"  often  drives 
away  "to  come  again  another  day"  all  the  moral  spon- 
taneity and  sparkle  of  personality.  Then  it  is  that  we 
are  apt  to  overdo,  making  the  production  altogether  too 
lavish.  It  is  with  letters  to  meet  extraordinary  occasions 
that  I  will  deal  here — letters  of  congratulations,  explana- 
tion, anticipation,  and  condolence. 

Letters  of  this  character  require  a  rigid  application  of 
Douglas  Jerrold's  motto,  "Quality,  not  quantity,  is  my 
measure."  Suppression  as  well  as  expression  must  be 
called  into  play.  Arthur  Ruhl  once  wrote  a  very  interest- 
ing letter  to  the  editor  of  Collier's  Weekly  which  is  a  minia- 
ture essay  on  good  writing.  Said  Mr.  Ruhl : 

"I  am  glad  you  were  pleased  with  the  'Up  to  the  Front' 
story — the  first  part  of  that  satisfied  me  more  than  any- 
thing I  have  done  for  a  long  time.  That  stand-offish  way 
of  handling  the  thing,  always  with  the  air  of  keeping  a  little 
below  your  full  strength  of  steam,  is  good  fun  when  you 
can  pull  it  off,  but  it  takes  a  great  deal  of  time  and  self- 
restraint,  and  a  story  like  this,  which  continually  tempts 
one  to  shriek,  is  very  difficult  to  handle  that  way — almost 
impossible  in  a  hurry." 

You  will  note  that  Ruhl  put  emphasis  on  reserve. 
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WEIGHS  WORDS  ON  A  FINE  SCALE 

Restraint  is  especially  essential  in  the  writing  of  letters 
of  congratulation,  of  appreciation,  and  of  acknowledgment. 
To  overpraise  a  gift,  for  instance,  is  to  humiliate  the  giver. 
Michael  Monahan  received  from  Eden  Phillpotts,  author  of 
"Old  Delabole,"  what  one  might  call  a  bijou  letter  for  its 
gemlike  qualities. 

DEAR  MICHAEL  MONAHAN, — I  shall  value  your  book  as  a  memento 
of  a  choice  spirit.  May  many  and  many  a  sheaf  of  papyrus  spring  up 
from  your  wit  and  wisdom  to  enlarge  men's  minds  and  teach  them 
tolerance  and  sympathy  and  understanding. 

All  prosperity  attend  you  in  the  New  Year,  and  the  good  wishes  of 
Your  grateful  friend, 

EDEN  PHILLPOTTS. 

Observe  how  carefully  Mr.  Phillpotts  pays  his  compli- 
ments, using  three  related  words  with  absolutely  different 
shades  of  meaning — "tolerance,"  "sympathy,"  and  "under- 
standing." And  then  pay  your  respects  to  that  masterly 
manner  of  merging  the  last  sentence  into  the  signature. 

This  faculty  of  combining  grace  and  brevity  and  convey- 
ing meaning  at  the  same  time  was  one  of  the  assets  of  the 
late  Charles  Frohman.  Isaac  Marcosson,  his  biographer, 
writes:  "Mr.  Frohman  usually  had  one  thing  to  say  and 
said  it  in  the  fewest  possible  words."  One  of  Mr.  Froh- 
man's  managers  disparaged  an  actress  who  had  retired 
from  the  organization.  On  hearing  of  it  Mr.  Frohman 
wrote: 

"But  now  that  her  stage  life  is  over  we  should  remember 
her  years  of  good  work.  She  had  a  simple,  childish,  fairy- 
like  appeal.  I  write  this  to  you  to  express  my  feeling  for 
one  who  has  left  our  work  for  good,  and  I  can  think  now 
only  of  pleasant  memories.  I  want  you  to  feel  the  same." 

To  meet  criticism  on  the  part  of  an  actress  in  his  employ, 
Mr.  Frohman  wrote  as  follows: 

"In  this  message  I  am  charged  with  neglecting  your  in- 
terests. This  is  a  shock  to  me,  because  when  one  neglects 
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his  trust  he  is  dishonest.  This  is  the  first  time  I  have 
ever  been  so  accused,  and  I  am  wondering  if  you  in- 
spired the  message.  I  think  it  important  that  you  should 
know." 

Mr.  Frohman  could  be  most  gracious  in  a  letter  to  a 
rival  manager,  as  witnessed  in  this  communication  to  Gran- 
ville  Barker: 

"I  hear  such  good  reports  about  your  Shakespearian 
work  that  I  am  awfully  pleased.  I  have  a  Marconi  from 
Shakespeare  himself,  in  which  he  speaks  highly  of  what 
you  have  done  for  his  work.  I  am  sure  this  will  be  as 
gratifying  to  you  as  it  is  to  me." 

How  C.  F.  waited  for  time  to  bring  one  of  his  stars  into 
agreement  with  him  on  a  disputed  point  is  evidenced  in 
this  note  to  Otis  Skinner: 

"I  felt  all  that  you  now  feel  about  the  vision-effect  when 
I  saw  the  dress  rehearsal.  It  looked  to  me  like  a  magic- 
lantern  scene  that  would  be  given  in  the  cellar  of  a  Sunday- 
school." 

A  little  epistle  to  E.  H.  Sothern  and  Julia  Marlowe  shows 
how  the  great  manager  warded  off  concern  for  possible 
tragedy  with  a  bit  of  humor.  True,  we  all  cannot  be 
humorists,  but  we  can  all  be  human.  And  humanity  is 
reflected  in  every  one  of  Charles  Frohman's  little  letters: 

"I  wonder  why  you  don't  both  sail  with  me  May  1st 
(Lusitania).  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  when  you  consider 
all  the  stars  I  have  managed,  mere  submarines  make  me 
smile.  But  most  affectionate  regards  to  you  both." 

And  lastly,  Frohman's  sly  two-sentence  invitation  to 
Booth  Tarkington  to  visit  New  York: 

"I  don't  suppose  you  have  any  idea  of  coming  to  New 
York.  There  are  a  lot  of  fine  things 'here  worth  your  while, 
including  myself." 

FURTHER  WORDS  WOULD  HAVE  FAILED 

An  associate  of  Charles  Frohman's,  Charles  Dillingham, 
has  attained  a  similar  reputation  as  a  writer  of  epigram- 
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matic  letters.  In  this  vein  was  a  report  he  made  from  Paris 
on  Mr.  Frohman's  venture  in  producing  "Secret  Service" 
in  the  French  capital.  On  the  opening  night,  realizing 
that  the  performance  was  a  failure,  he  cabled  Mr.  Frohman 
the  following: 

"The  tomb  of  Napoleon  looks  beautiful  in  the  moon- 
light." 

It  was  Mr.  Dillingham  who  wrote  to  a  budding  play- 
wright one  of  the  shortest  but  most  conclusive  letters  on 
record : 

MY  DEAR  SIR, — I  have  read  your  play. 
Oh,  my  dear  Sir. 

CHARLES  DILLINGHAM. 


Letters  of  decimation  are  always  difficult  to  write, 
whether  of  a  play  or  merely  of  an  invitation  to  dinner. 
The  easiest  way  out  of  it  is  by  way  of  good  humor.  It 
was  in  such  a  mood  that  George  Bernard  Shaw  declined 
an  invitation  from  the  Drama  League  of  America  to  visit 
this  country: 

"I  cannot  help  asking  myself  whether  it  is  not  now  too 
late.  I  could  have  come  when  I  was  young  and  beautiful. 
I  could  have  come  when  I  was  mature  and  capable.  I  did 
not.  I  am  now  elderly  and  doddering.  Could  I  live  up  to 
my  reputation?  ...  If  I  were  a  modest  man,  I  should  not 
think  of  such  things.  Being  notoriously  an  extremely  vain 
one,  they  daunt  me.  I  shall  leave  Ajnerica  its  ideal  un- 
shattered.  At  least,  unless  I  change  my  mind  or  attain 
such  an  age  that  my  antiquity  becomes  an  asset  and  the 
author  is  played  off  the  stage  by  the  centenarian." 

Both  Mr.  Frohman  and  Mr.  Dillingham  took  to  heart 
the  dictum  put  in  the  mouth  of  Samuel  Weller  by  Dickens, 
"She'll  wish  there  was  more,  and  that's  the  great  art  o' 
letter- writing." 

Elbert  Hubbard  was  a  supermaster  of  the  "art  o'  letter- 
writing."  As  a  sample  of  his  quality,  let  me  read  a  letter 
that  came  to  me  from  the  "Sage  of  East  Aurora." 
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DEAR  JIMMY, — You  are  the  best  and  most  rapid  ad.  writer  in  America 
with  one  exception. 

ELBERT  HUBBARD. 

MORE  COULD  NOT  BE  SAID 

To  be  a  thing  of  quality,  a  letter  must  not  be  over- 
embellished.  An  object  discreetly  and  not  overly  orna- 
mented is  most  apt  to  pass  as  a  work  of  art.  Richard  Le 
Gallienne,  in  an  essay  on  letter-writing,  said,  "Life  is  run- 
ning so  fast  neither  you  nor  I  have  time  to  waste  on  idle 
words."  And  yet  there  are  times  you  may  use  many 
words  and  not  one  of  them  be  idle.  As  an  example  of  this, 
I  will  quote  a  rather  lengthy  letter  from  James  Whitcomb 
Riley  to  the  Mayor  of  Indianapolis,  without  a  single  in- 
dolent word  in  its  composition — a  tribute  in  classic 
phraseology. 

MY  DEAR  MR.  MAYOR, — When  it  came  to  my  notice  a  few  days  ago 
that  you  are  planning  a  testimonial  concert  for  Miss  Helen  Warrum, 
I  felt  impelled  to  send  you  a  word  of  good  cheer. 

According  to  the  Scriptures,  a  prophet  is  not  without  honor  save  in 
his  own  country.  And  that  may  still  hold  good  "down  in  Judee," 
but  here  in  Hoosierland  we  use  the  revised  version,  for  to  honor  our 
prophets  is  our  first  great  privilege,  whether  they  come  with  a  sword 
and  shield  or  only  a  song  on  the  lips.  All  we  ask  is  that  they  be 
not  false.  It  is  a  fine  thing  that  Indiana  has  come  to  realize  that  to 
honor  herself  she  must  first  honor  her  children. 

This  young  girl  with  the  full  throat  and  the  golden  note  has  sung 
herself  out  of  the  home  country  into  the  larger  world.  As  she  is  about 
to  leave  for  that  land  where  "music  with  her  silver  sound"  is  the  very 
language  of  the  people,  I  want  to  add  my  hearty  wishes  to  the  many 
that  will  follow  her. 

Her  father  and  her  father's  father  were  near  and  dear  to  my  own 
people  in  the  days  that  are  gone,  and  so  it  is  with  an  interest  more  than 
common  that  I  watch  her  as  she  faces  the  hardships  and  struggles  that 
have  always  been  the  toll  that  talent  pays  to  fame.  That  she  will  face 
them  bravely  I  have  no  doubt;  that  she  will  triumph,  I  firmly  believe; 
but  whatever  may  befall  her,  she  goes  knowing  that  she  bears  with  her 
the  faith  and  affection  of  those  that  know  her  best — her  neighbors. 
As  one  of  them,  I  sign  myself  with  every  good  and  hopeful  wish, 

Cordially  yours, 

JAMES  WHITCOMB  RILEY. 
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Here  are  phrases  that  have  the  halo  of  immortality  put 
into  a  letter  which  Riley  penned  for  a  transient  occasion. 
The  single  line,  "The  hardships  and  struggles  that  have 
always  been  the  toll  that  talent  pays  to  fame,"  would  be 
enough  to  earn  a  man  a  lasting  place  in  literature. 

It  has  always  been  the  habit  of  greatness  to  say  much 
in  little.  And  thus  we  find  that  when  Thomas  Jefferson 
presented  the  desk  on  which  he  wrote  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  to  Joseph  Coolidge,  the  gift  was  accom- 
panied by  a  greeting  remarkable  for  its  compactness  and 
prophecy. 

Thonu.8  Jefferson  gives  this  writing  desk  to  Joseph  Coolidge,  Jr.,  as 
a  memorial  of  affection.  It  was  made  from  a  drawing  of  his  own  by 
Ben  Randall,  cabinet-maker  of  Philadelphia,  with  whom  he  first  lodged 
on  his  arrival  in  that  city  in  May,  1776,  and  is  the  identical  one  on 
which  he  wrote  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Politics,  as  well  as 
Religion,  has  its  superstitions.  These,  gaining  strength  with  time, 
may,  one  day,  give  imaginary  value  to  this  relic  for  its  association  with 
the  birth  of  the  Great  Charter  of  our  Independence. 

MONTICELLO,  November  18,  1825. 

The  simplicity  of  the  Jeffersonian  note  is  enough  to  give 
the  labored  writer  pause. 

PERSONALITY  NOT  OUT  OF  PLACE  IN  BUSINESS 
CORRESPONDENCE 

I  have  denned  quality  in  its  strict  sense  of  gentility.  A 
letter  is  simply  an  extension  of  one's  personality,  whether 
it  be  a  love  missive  or  a  business  letter.  I  feel  that  the 
desirable  characteristics  of  personal  letters  may  be  extended 
to  those  which  concern  exclusively  commercial  matters. 
I  prefer  to  look  upon  business  as  does  H.  Gordon  Self  ridge: 

"A  field  yielding  its  rich  harvest  in  quick  response  to 
well-directed  energy — a  field  to  be  looked  upon,  if  we  will, 
as  surrounded  with  beautiful  flowers,  fragrant  always  with 
wonderful  Romance." 

Meanwhile,  may  I  suggest  that  there  is  a  royal  road  to 
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perfection  in  letter-writing  via  the  study  of  the  epistles  of 
great  letter-writers  such  as  Stevenson,  Field,  Riley,  Hub- 
bard,  Monahan,  and  the  first  great  American  advertising 
man,  Benjamin  Franklin?  I  say  the  royal  road  because 
it  takes  one  into  the  land  where  dwell  the  choicest  minds 
of  all  time. 


HANDLING  COMPLAINTS  AND  ADJUSTMENTS  1 
DWIGHT  E.  BEEBE 

Mr.  Dwight  E.  Beebe,  since  1911  bursar  of  the  Alexander  Hamilton 
Institute,  is  one  of  the  well-known  men  in  the  field  of  credits  and  collections 
because  of  his  work  as  teacher,  lecturer,  and  writer.  After  graduating 
from  the  University  of  Wisconsin  he  devoted  himself  for  a  number  of  years 
to  business.  Later  he  became  an  assistant  in  business  English  in  the  New 
York  University  School  of  Commerce,  Accounts,  and  Finance,  and  Lecturer 
on  Credits  and  Collections  at  Bronx  Union  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  New  York. 
His  "Retail  Credits  and  Collections,"  from  which  the  following  extract  is 
taken,  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  recent  books  in  this  field.  The  principles 
which  are  here  presented,  although  ostensibly  for  the  retail  trade  only,  are 
applicable  to  every  kind  of  business. 

National  Conservation  and  the  Handling  of  Returned 
Goods. — An  investigation  conducted  recently  by  the  Com- 
mercial Economy  Board,  whose  work  is  being  carried  on 
by  the  War  Industries  Board  at  Washington,  clearly  in- 
dicated that  a  large  amount  of  unnecessary  work  was 
involved  in  the  handling  of  returned  goods.  Through 
competition  in  service  the  original  privilege  of  return- 
ing merchandise  was  greatly  abused.  In  many  general 
stores  the  returns  were  found  to  be  from  20  to  25  per  cent. 
of  the  total  savings.  In  well-systematized  stores  goods 
passed  through  many  hands  from  the  time  sales  were  made 
until  they  were  actually  delivered.  They  had  to  pass 
through  the  same  number  of  hands  when  returned,  and 
obviously  through  the  same  number  for  resale.  This  prac- 
tice made  a  large  amount  of  unnecessary  labor,  which  in 
this  emergency  should  be  avoided.  It  was,  therefore, 
recommended  to  retail  merchants  that  customers  be  en- 


1  Reprinted  from  Retail  Credits  and  Collections,  by  permission  of  Harper 
&  Brothers. 
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couraged  to  inspect  merchandise  carefully  and  determine 
definitely  whether  it  suited  their  purpose  or  not  before 
purchasing,  and  that  the  privilege  of  returning  it  be  re- 
stricted to  three  days. 

Many  stores  in  this  country  are  now  finding  the  two-day 
restriction  entirely  satisfactory,  but  in  a  conference  with 
merchants  it  was  decided  that  three  days  would  be  entirely 
fair  to  all  concerned,  and  as  it  means  three  days  in  the 
customer's  possession,  it  can  be  applied  with  equal  fairness 
to  all  customers,  whether  living  close  to  the  store  or  at  a 
distance. 

Reports  of  the  operation  of  this  plan  have  been  received 
from  many  stores  in  our  large  cities,  which  indicate  that 
the  credits  for  returned  merchandise  have  been  reduced 
by  an  average  of  36  per  cent.  This  decree  has  enabled 
these  stores  to  utilize  the  service  of  many  employees  for 
other  work. 

The  Story  of  the  Rice-boiler. — One  of  the  larger  depart- 
ment stores  in  the  Middle  West  had  had  a  rule,  in  common 
with  other  department  stores  in  the  same  city,  that  after 
five  days  no  goods  might  be  returned  by  the  purchaser  for 
any  reason  whatever,  and  that  in  any  event  goods  returned 
must  always  be  in  the  original  package. 

One  of  the  best  women  customers  of  the  store  bought 
some  household  utensils,  among  which  was  an  enamel-ware 
rice-boiler.  The  boxes  were  opened  by  the  housewife, 
the  goods  taken  out,  and  the  boxes  thrown  away.  Since 
she  had  no  use  for  the  boiler  for  over  a  week  after  its  pur- 
chase, she  did  not  discover  that  a  large  piece  of  enamel 
had  been  chipped  off  inside  the  boiler,  making  it  practi- 
cally worthless. 

The  housewife  called  up  the  store  and  asked  them  to 
send  a  new  boiler  and  take  back  the  damaged  one.  After 
being  referred  from  one  person  to  another,  until  her  patience 
was  exhausted,  she  was  finally  asked  to  give  the  number 
on  the  bill  sent,  the  date,  and  a  lot  of  additional  informa- 
tion that,  to  the  customer,  already  impatient  at  the  store's 
manner  of  handling  her  request,  seemed  like  useless  red-tape. 
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Finally  she  was  told  that  her  purchase  would  be  investi- 
gated. After  waiting  two  days  and  hearing  nothing, 
she  called  up  again,  only  to  be  told  of  the  store's  rule 
that  made  it  impossible  for  them  to  take  back  the  article. 
Then,  to  cap  the  climax,  the  clerk  doing  the  talking  dis- 
played the  incredible  lack  of  tact  to  suggest  that,  in  all 
likelihood,  the  rice-boiler  had  become  damaged  in  the 
housewife's  possession. 

By  this  time  the  customer  was  thoroughly  aroused. 
Taking  the  rice-boiler  with  her,  she  marched  down  to  the 
store.  She  left  it  there,  with  a  piece  of  her  mind.  Now 
she  trades  with  other  stores,  even  though  they  may  have 
exactly  the  same  rules  regarding  returned  merchandise. 

The  Relations  of  Adjustments  to  Credits  and  Collections.— 
There  are  several  points  of  interest  to  the  credit  man  in  this 
little  incident.  One  is  the  fact  that  such  things,  happening 
every  day,  are  allowed  only  too  frequently  to  go  uncor- 
rected,  to  the  untold  injury  of  the  store's  business  and 
reputation  for  service.  No  one  can  estimate  the  actual 
money  loss  every  year  to  the  stores  of  this  country  through 
the  loss  of  desirable  charge  accounts,  because  of  the  failure 
to  administer  humanly  the  detail  of  the  store  policy, 
because  it  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  those  who  haven't  the 
knowledge  or  the  training  to  handle  the  task  from  the  credit- 
office  point  of  view. 

It  is  never  wise  to  be  too  technical  with  a  woman  shopper 
or  to  try  to  convince  her  of  the  unfailing  need  and  wisdom  of 
certain  common  regulations  of  business.  In  the  first  place, 
a  woman  shopper  will  almost  never  be  persuaded  that  a 
business  rule  is  right  just  because  some  one  says  it  is. 
She  must  be  made  to  understand  the  reasonableness  of  the 
rule.  In  the  second  place,  she  is  likely  to  be  interested 
only  in  her  side  of  the  question,  anyway,  and  so  be  hard 
to  handle  in  a  way  just  to  the  store  as  well  as  to  herself. 

The  Credit  Man's  Relation  to  Adjustments. — Every  com- 
plaint, no  matter  how  trivial,  has  in  it  the  germ  of  an 
excuse,  not  only  for  trading  elsewhere,  but  also  for  delaying 
or  refusing  money  due  the  store.  It  follows,  then,  that 
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the  credit  man  can  well  supervise  also  the  handling  of 
complaints,  and  in  a  small  store  actually  handle  them 
himself. 

In  a  large  store,  where  there  is  a  complete  adjustment 
department,  under  a  separate  manager,  all  complaints  of 
charge  customers  should  be  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
credit  man,  so  that  he  may  know  at  once  how  his  credits 
and  collections  are  likely  to  be  affected,  and  be  guided 
accordingly. 

On  the  store's  part,  then,  the  complaints  received  are 
perhaps  its  most  direct  and  most  valuable  means  for  study- 
ing its  position  and  value  in  the  community.  When  it  is 
remembered  that  every  complaint  has  a  live  customer  at  the 
other  end  of  it,  the  store  will  accept  all  complaints,  no 
matter  how  unjust  or  how  difficult  to  handle,  as  so  many 
money-saving  suggestions  for  improvement  in  the  store's 
service.  It  is  desirable,  therefore,  from  still  another  point 
of  view,  that  the  subject  of  adjustments  be  considered  in 
connection  with  that  of  credits  and  collections. 

What  Rights  Has  the  Customer? — With  that  broad  view 
of  the  matter  distinctly  reflected  in  the  store's  policy,  every 
retailer  will  concede  certain  rights  as  well  as  certain 
responsibilities  to  his  customers.  The  customer  has,  for 
example,  the  right  to  expect  from  a  first-class  store  clean, 
fresh  merchandise,  conveniently  displayed,  honestly  priced, 
and  courteously  shown. 

In  addition  to  these  fundamental  rights,  certain  customs 
and  practices  have  been  developed  to  extend  the  store's 
service.  The  custom  of  sending  goods  out  on  approval 
is  one  of  them,  established  originally  by  retailers  as  a 
special  service  in  deserving  cases,  with  the  idea  of  extend- 
ing as  much  accommodation  as  possible.  The  custom  of 
delivering  purchases  for  customers  is  another  form  of 
special  service  that  is  now  demanded  almost  universally 
as  a  right.  The  privilege  also  is  being  curtailed  since  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  and  it  is  likely  that  many  stores  will 
drop  it  or  limit  it  to  one  delivery  a  day  in  harmony  with  the 
suggestion  of  the  Commercial  Economy  Board. 
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It  is  not  surprising,  perhaps,  that  with  the  extension  of 
the  store's  service  through  the  offering  of  these  special 
privileges  to  customers,  and  entirely  regardless  of  the  war, 
many  new  problems  have  arisen  to  be  solved,  many  abuses 
of  these  privileges  to  be  overcome.  For  instance,  there 
is  now  a  well-defined  movement  on  foot  among  public- 
spirited  people,  urging  shoppers  to  buy  only  such  goods 
as  they  need. 

Disputed  Claims. — The  active  ill-will  of  patrons  who  are 
dissatisfied  with  goods  or  service  is  the  price  of  the  failure 
to  make  satisfactory  adjustments  of  complaints.  Even 
with  a  broad-minded  policy  of  adjustment  in  practice,  it 
is  not  easy  to  write  a  letter  or  conduct  an  interview  with 
a  customer  which  will  grant  the  claim  and  satisfy  the  com- 
plainant so  thoroughly  as  to  increase  his  good-will  toward 
the  store.  Yet  this  is  the  requirement  that  all  adjustments 
must  meet,  and  if  it  is  difficult  to  accomplish  this  in  cases 
where  the  house  policy  will  permit  a  concession  of  the 
claim,  it  is  doubly  so  in  the  cases  where  it  is  unwise  to  make 
an  adjustment  which  would  free  the  claimant  from  all  loss 
as  he  figures  it. 

It  is  the  business,  then,  of  the  man  who  writes  ad- 
justment letters,  or  who  receives  complaints  in  person, 
to  resell  the  customers  his  confidence  in  the  reliability 
of  the  goods  or  the  service,  at  the  time  he  makes  the 
adjustment. 

The  first  requirement  of  a  man  hi  the  position  of  adjuster, 
especially  where  there  is  a  dispute  with  some  justice  on 
both  sides,  is  to  have  the  right  attitude  toward  the  ad- 
dressee. Unless  the  customer  gets  into  a  placated  frame 
of  mind  he  will  not  agree  to  any  reasonable  adjustment. 
The  adjuster  must  get  the  proper  attitude  before  he  can 
expect  the  customer  to  get  it.  If  the  adjuster  is  angry, 
the  customer  is  sure  to  be.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  main- 
tain an  even  temper  toward  the  person  who  makes  accusa- 
tions and  claims,  no  matter  how  just.  If  the  adjuster  is 
going  to  do  his  best  work,  he  cannot  afford  to  let  emotion 
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interfere  with  his  judgment.  The  successful  adjuster  will 
take  note  of  every  point  in  the  claimant's  statement  that 
tends  to  indicate  definitely  what  is  the  exact  caliber  of  the 
complainant,  and  what  frame  of  mind  he  is  in. 

In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  the  best  adjustment  is 
one  that  is  fairest  to  all  parties  concerned.  Few,  if  any, 
business  houses  can  afford  to  practise  absolutely  the  policy 
which  is  based  on  the  theory  that  the  customer  is  always 
right.  The  spirit  of  this  theory  is  admirable,  but  to  apply 
it  in  all  cases,  without  exception,  would  often  mean  unfair- 
ness to  the  customer  as  well  as  to  the  house. 

While  each  adjustment  must  be  handled  with  due  regard 
for  the  particular  circumstances,  there  are  a  few  funda- 
mental points  that  should  be  kept  in  mind  as  affecting  all 
adjustments.  One  mail-order  house  prepared  a  list  of 
"Inside  Tips  on  Adjustment  Letters."  The  following 
"tips"  are  quoted  from  it: 

Welcome  every  complaint. 

Sympathize  with  the  complainant. 

Show  willingness  to  make  right  any  wrong. 

Avoid  promises  unless  you  are  sure  you  can  keep  them. 

Get  at  the  facts  of  the  case. 

Avoid  arguments — state  facts. 

Be  courteous,  but  not  effusive. 

Cheer  up  all  the  time. 

Avoid  weak-sounding  apologies — admit  derogatory  facts  frankly — 
make  good  with  deeds  rather  than  with  words. 

Have  a  good  reason  for  each  concession. 

Never  suggest  that  you  suspect  the  customer  of  dishonesty  or  care- 
lessness. 

Give  the  customer  the  benefit  of  any  doubt. 

Don't  cause  the  customer  inconvenience,  especially  for  anything 
that  is  our  fault. 

Satisfy  the  customer,  if  possible,  but  be  just  as  fair  to  the  house  as  to 
the  customer.  That  is  the  only  kind  of  fairness  that  is  fair. 

Trade  Abuses  and  Credit  Work. — Many  of  the  privileges 
now  offered  to  the  customers  of  retail  stores  had  their 
origin  in  the  relations  of  retailers  with  the  wholesalers  and 
jobbers  or  manufacturers  from  whom  they  purchase. 
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For  example,  the  trade  practice  of  allowing  discounts  by 
retail  stores  to  members  of  certain  professions  like  dress- 
makers, milliners,  or  professional  shoppers  developed  on 
the  theory  that  they  in  turn  were  buying  material  for  re- 
sale and  that  they  would  purchase  in  larger  quantities  than 
the  consumer.  Since  the  war  began,  many  stores  have  dis- 
continued all  discounts  except  to  their  own  employees. 

In  the  same  way  the  practice  of  allowing  the  return  of 
goods  and  cancelation  of  orders  by  patrons  of  retail  stores 
is  doubtless  a  reflection  of  the  same  practice  in  vogue 
between  retailers  and  wholesalers. 

Very  few  merchants  are  slow  to  pay  their  bills  out  of 
deliberate  meanness,  nor  does  a  merchant  become  guilty 
of  various  trade  abuses  out  of  malice.  Back  of  all  lies  the 
one  great  reason — want  of  funds.  In  the  same  way,  the 
abuse  of  privileges  granted  by  retail  stores  to  their  patrons 
is  due  to  the  same  reasons,  but  complicated  by  the  fact  that 
the  individual  is  less  reasonable  and  more  likely  to  be  actu- 
ated by  false  pride,  extravagance  in  taste,  and  the  wish  to 
put  up  a  front. 

If  a  customer 's  record  shows  a  growing  habit  of  making 
unjust  claims,  of  returning  goods  without  reason,  of  slow- 
ness in  making  payments,  it  is  time  for  the  credit  man  to 
take  action. 

Credit  Diplomacy. — The  responsibility  of  the  credit  office 
extends,  then,  not  merely  to  the  granting  of  credit  and  the 
collection  of  accounts,  but,  through  the  exercise  of  these 
functions,  to  active  assistance  in  the  adjustment  of  dif- 
ferences, to  the  shaping  of  the  policy  of  the  store. 

Some  of  the  problems  arising  from  bad  or  unbusiness-like 
practice  on  the  part  of  customers,  and  which  directly  af- 
fect the  accounts,  are  the  following: 

1.  Demanding    discounts    to    which    customer    is    not 
entitled. 

2.  Making  unjust  claims. 

3.  Returning  merchandise. 

4.  Cancelation  of  orders  for  goods  to  be  made  to  order. 
It  is  in  the  handling  of  such  problems  that  the  man  in 
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charge  may  display  ability  of  high  character,  or,  through 
incapacity  to  grasp  the  situation  and  handle  it  successfully, 
may  become  a  mere  follower  of  routine. 

Writing  Letters  to  Bring  Settlements  of  Disputed  Accounts. 
—Tact,  diplomacy,  firmness  of  character,  and  broad- 
mindedness  are  essential  in  handling  such  problems,  and, 
since  adjustments  are  usually  made  by  correspondence, 
tactful  and  forceful  letter-writing  is  also  a  prime  require- 
ment. The  writer  should  be  absolutely  convinced  of  the 
justice  of  his  contentions  and  the  strength  of  his  position 
before  he  undertakes  to  convince  an  erring  customer. 
But  he  must  bear  in  mind  that  it  costs  money  to  put  a 
new  customer  on  the  books  and  that  it  is  better  to  save 
one  old  customer  whose  credit  is  firmly  established  than  to 
search  for  two  new  ones  of  whom  nothing  is  known.  Some 
stores  figure  that  it  costs  $500  to  $1,000  to  get  a  new  charge 
customer  to  the  point  where  she  buys  regularly  and  with 
profit  to  the  store.  I  think  this  figure  is  high;  and  of 
course  it  must  always  be  a  wild  estimate,  for  there  are  so 
many  factors  to  consider. 

The  complaining  customer  always  thinks  he  has  good 
grounds  for  his  complaint — and  in  most  cases  he  has.  The 
credit  man  whose  job  is  to  collect  the  money  due  the  house, 
in  spite  of  the  customer's  reluctance  to  pay,  can  only  do 
it  by  getting  the  customer's  viewpoint  and  not  by  taking  the 
attitude  that  he  is  trying  to  "slip  one  over  on  the  house." 
The  interests  of  the  house  are  so  closely  bound  up  with 
those  of  the  customer  that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish 
between  them. 

Salesmanship  in  Adjustment  Letters. — The  adjustment 
letter  that  attempts  to  resell  to  the  complainant  his  former 
good  opinion  of  the  store,  and  thus  induce  him  to  pay  his 
account,  must  have  such  a  tone  as  to  make  the  reader 
forget  his  feeling  of  displeasure  and  to  impress  him  pleas- 
antly and  positively  with  the  store's  good  intentions. 

The  letter,  to  be  successful,  must  at  least  convince  the 
customer  of  the  store's  desire  to  treat  him  squarely — that 
much  is  his  right.  When  the  store's  attitude  has  been 
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clearly  stated,  then  the  letter  should  get  down  to  facts, 
point  by  point. 

A  common  fault  in  writing  adjustment  letters  is  that  of 
appearing  over-anxious  to  please  an  angry  complainant. . . . 

The  reply  to  the  following  letter  illustrates  the  point. 
The  writer  makes  the  mistake  of  using  too  many  courteous 
phrases,  the  purpose  of  which  is  too  obvious.  The  com- 
plaint follows: 

GENTLEMEN, — I  know  a  big  concern  like  yours  gets  behind  its  mer- 
chandise with  a  guaranty  of  satisfaction.  Therefore  I  am  returning  the 
inclosed  tie,  which  I  bought  hi  your  14th  Street  Store.  I  have  worn 
it  five  or  six  times.  The  price  was  $1. 

This  tie  is  a  disappointment  to  me.    Please  send  me  another  one 
about  like  it,  if  you  will,  but  one  that  won't  fray  out  so  quickly. 
Yours  very  truly. 

The  tie  was  badly  worn  at  the  edges,  and,  although  there 
was  not  much  question  that  the  material  was  defective, 
it  was  possible  that  the  edges  might  have  been  scorched 
in  pressing. 

Here  is  the  letter  intended  to  adjust  the  complaint : 

DEAR  SIR, — Please  accept  our  thanks  for  your  very  kind  and  courteous 
favor  of  the  30th,  directing  our  attention  to  the  unsatisfactory  service 
given  you  by  a  tie  purchased  at  one  of  our  stores. 

Rest  assured  that  we  are  prepared  to  stand  back  of  our  merchandise 
under  any  and  all  circumstances.  Furthermore,  our  one  great  desire  is 
to  have  every  customer  thoroughly  satisfied. 

We  take  pleasure  in  inclosing  herewith  a  new  tie  to  replace  the  one 
you  returned,  and  trust  that  it  will  give  you  a  great  deal  more  satis- 
factory service  than  the  one  you  returned.  If  it  should  not,  do  not 
hesitate  to  return  this  one,  too. 

Yours  very  truly 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  adjustment  of  the  complaint 
was  entirely  satisfactory,  this  letter  distinctly  impressed 
the  addressee  with  a  feeling  that  the  writer  did  not  mean 
all  he  said.  He  seemed  too  anxious  to  please.  Further- 
more, the  writer  of  the  letter  failed  to  create  confidence 
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in  the  new  tie.  Here  is  the  letter  l  as  it  might  be  rewritten 
with  the  object  of  creating  a  stronger  feeling  of  confidence: 

DEAR  MR. , — Thank  you  for  returning  to  us  the  unsatisfactory 

tie.  The  purest  silk  will  sometimes  fray  out  easily;  or  it  may  be  that 
this  tie  was  scorched  when  it  was  pressed.  We  regret  that  you  hap- 
pened to  get  this  particular  tie,  but  we  are  glad  you  took  the  trouble  to 
send  it  back  and  give  us  this  opportunity  to  send  to  you  another  which 
we  trust  will  give  you  entire  satisfaction. 

Please  remember  that  this  company  stands  back  of  its  merchandise 
with  an  unqualified  guaranty  of  entire  satisfaction,  including  ties  made 
of  pure  silk. 

Yours  very  truly. 

The  writer  of  this  letter  resells  to  the  customer  his  con- 
fidence in  this  particular  tie,  and  yet  leaves  a  loophole  in 
case  this  tie  also  fails  to  give  satisfaction. 

1  Business  Correspondence,  Volume  XII,  1917  edition.  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton Institute,  New  York. 


This  article  discusses  adjustments  through  letters  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  customer.  It  suggests  quite  definitely  that  one  discourteous, 
ignorant,  or  unskilled  writer  of  an  adjustment  letter  can  lose  what  has 
been  gained  through  much  effort  over  a  long  period  of  time.  It  indicates 
that  the  business  world  is  awakening  to  the  utter  futility  of  spending 
vast  sums  in  advertising  and  in  selling  if  experts  are  not  also  employed 
to  keep  the  customer,  once  he  is  secured.  Adjustments  by  their  nature 
deserve  the  best  attention  that  can  be  given  them,  for  the  ease  with  which  the 
customer  is  lost  contrasts  very  tragically  with  the  difficulty  with  which  one 
is  gained."  "Willard  Wheeler"  is  the  pen  name  of  Mr.  Wheeler  Sammons, 
chairman  of  the  Editorial  Board  of  the  Shaw  Publications. 

THIS  first  letter  was  written  by  the  largest  business  of  its 
kind  in  the  world.  My  wife  had  waited  for  over  two  weeks 
for  a  reply  to  her  complaint  about  the  repair  department's 
mistake — and  then  the  letter  came  along  as  the  last  straw: 

We  were  recently  informed  that  you  believed  the  wrong  electric 
curling-iron  had  been  sent  you. 

Kindly  call  at  our  Adjusting  Bureau  at  your  earliest  convenience, 
bringing  this  letter  and  the  iron  sent  you.  We  will  then  give  the  matter 
our  prompt  attention. 

"What  right  have  they  to  say  'believe'? — they  know  I 
know,"  my  wife  snapped.  She  was  hopping  mad.  "What 
right  have  they  to  ask  me  to  carry  their  old  iron  down  to 
them  after  I've  had  the  wrong  one  for  weeks?" 

I  read  the  letter  over  with  every  intention  of  giving  the 
store  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  I  wanted  to  be  a  thought- 

1  Reprinted  from  System,  July,  1915,  by  permission  of  A.  W,  Shaw  Com- 
pany, Wabash  Avenue  and  Madison  Street,  Chicago, 
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ful  consumer.  But  after  studying  over  the  letter  a  bit  I 
found  myself  getting  mad.  In  a  few  moments  I  was 
hopping  mad,  too. 

I  wrote  the  store  exactly  what  I  thought  of  the  occur- 
rence. I  got  a  reply  from  the  general  manager,  my  wife 
received  numerous  apologies,  and  a  special  wagon  called 
for  the  iron  and  brought  back  a  brand-new  one  to  make 
good  the  loss.  A  month  later  a  bill  was  sent  to  me  for  an 
amount  which  approximated  what  the  repairs  would  have 
cost  had  the  iron  not  been  lost.  The  bill  appeared  to  be 
reasonable,  and  I  promptly  paid  it. 

These  developments  were,  of  course,  as  pleasant  as  a 
summer's  day — suave  apologies,  long  letters  on  the  general 
manager's  finest  baronial  letter-paper,  and  special  delivery 
wagons.  I  figure  it  cost  that  store  about  twenty-five  dol- 
lars to  straighten  this  slip  on  a  dollar  repair. 

But  for  all  that,  I  am  not  a  tooter  for  the  store.  It 
delayed  two  weeks  before  it  answered  a  legitimate  com- 
plaint. It  wrote  a  sassy  letter.  I  am  not  going  out  of  my 
way  to  trade  at  the  store,  even  if  it  did  spend  twenty-five 
dollars  in  the  attempt  to  smooth  me  over.  Dollars  cannot 
make  up  for  ordinary  thoughtfulness  and  courtesy — that 
is  the  business  moral. 

A  frank,  tactful  letter  would  have  avoided  all  of  the 
trouble.  A  worth-while  correspondent  could  have  been 
hired  advantageously  to  write  a  tactful  form  letter  to  fit 
a  group  of  corresponding  complaints.  I  have  a  feeling 
that  even  the  general  manager  might  well  have  given  a 
little  of  his  time  to  revising  the  expert's  form  letter.  Then 
a  clerk  would  have  checked  my  wife's  first  complaint  with 
a  signal  for  the  form  letter,  jotted  down  phrases  to  fit  the 
standard  paragraphs  to  the  loss  of  a  curling-iron,  and  a 
typist  might  have  put  this  into  the  mails: 

We  are  very  sorry  to  hear  that  a  mistake  has  been  made  in  handling 
the  article  you  left  to  be  repaired.  We  handle  hundreds  of  articles  in 
the  repair  department  every  day,  and  although  a  certain  proportion 
of  mistakes  is  inevitable,  we  try  to  keep  it  as  low  as  possible.  It  is  too 
bad  that  one  of  these  mistakes  that  do  creep  into  detail  work  of  this 
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sort  has  fallen  upon  you,  and  we  will  do  our  best  to  make  at  least  partial 
amends  by  striving  to  straighten  out  the  error  quickly. 

A  wagon  will  make  a  special  call  for  the  curling-iron  sent  you  by  mis- 
take, and  as  soon  as  possible  return  the  right  one  or  a  new  iron.  The 
details  will  be  handled  by  the  Adjusting  Bureau,  and  if  you  will  tele- 
phone or  write  them  about  developments,  they  will  give  you  immediate 
attention. 

This  second  letter  was  sent  to  me  by  a  big  public-service 
corporation  after  I  had  asked  for  an  inspection  of  my  meter, 
following  a  jump  of  over  90  per  cent,  in  my  bills : 

The  meter  measuring  your  service  was  inspected  on  the  27th  ult. 
and  found  accurate,  properly  connected,  and  free  from  loss.  This 
accurate  meter  showed  100  units  used  between  September  26th  and 
October  6th,  and  a  registration  of  119  units  more  to  October  27th.  The 
amount  of  your  bills  for  another  address  during  another  period  has  no 
effect  on  the  registration  of  your  meter.  We  have  checked  the  figures 
on  your  bill,  which  we  return  herewith,  with  discount  date  extended 
to  the  10th  hist.,  and,  failing  to  find  error,  can  assure  you  that  the  charge 
is  just  for  the  energy  used. 

I  had  complained  about  a  90-per-cent.  increase  in  my 
bills  after  moving  a  few  blocks.  At  both  locations  I  used 
the  same  number  of  outlets.  And  this  reply  practically 
slapped  me  in  the  face.  It  practically  announced  that  I 
could  pay  my  bill  and  lump  it.  Not  one  fruit-peddler  out 
of  fifty  would  have  said  under  corresponding  circumstances : 
"You  have  complained  about  your  bill.  I  have  looked' 
over  my  scales.  They  are  accurate,  so  please  pay."  But 
here  was  one  of  the  largest  public-service  corporations  in 
the  country  saying  as  much. 

I  went  out  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  the  matter.  It  finally 
developed  that  a  change  in  equipment  wTas  responsible  for 
the  big  increase  in  my  bills.  Before  conditions  were  ad- 
justed and  the  bills  brought  down  to  their  former  level, 
three  adjustment  men  had  called  at  my  office,  and  a  vice- 
president  of  the  twenty-million-dollar  corporation  had 
written  a  long  letter  of  apology. 

Here,  again,  a  courteous  form  .letter  would  have  gotten 
around  the  friction.  No  matter  how  tactless  the  man  in 
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the  claim  department  might  have  oeen,  he  could  not  have 
fallen  into  very  hot  water  if  a  form  letter  of  this  type  had 
been  prescribed  for  complaints  about  increased  bills : 

We  have  had  an  expert  go  over  your  meter,  and  it  is  all  right.  Proba- 
bly your  bills  are  going  up  because  of  some  change  in  your  equipment, 
if  you  are  sure  you  are  not  using  the  equipment  for  a  longer  period  of 
time  than  previously.  You  might  look  over  the  equipment.  If  the 
units  are  of  a  larger  capacity  or  a  different  make,  taking  more  energy 
than  those  you  have  had  before,  there  will  be  an  increase. 

If  you  will  go  over  the  equipment  carefully  with  these  facts  in  mind 
and  then  write  fully,  if  you  still  cannot  explain  the  increase,  we  will 
gladly  have  an  expert  call  some  tune  when  you  are  at  home  to  consult 
with  you. 

An  explanation  will  be  found  sooner  or  later  by  this  method  and  we 
can  adjust  the  bills  accordingly  and  in  a  way  to  satisfy  us  all.  Please 
be  assured  of  our  willingness  to  co-operate. 

This  short  letter  grew  from  the  fact  that  a  friend  of  mine 
recently  ordered  some  jewelry  sent  in  my  care: 

Would  you  kindly  return  a  package  sent  in  your  care  addressed  to 
Ralph  E.  Rich?  Please  let  us  know  about  same,  as  he  has  sent  word  to 
us  that  he  has  not  received  same. 

There  is  only  one  jewelry  house  in  America  with  a  longer 
business  record  than  that  boasted  by  the  concern  which 
signed  this  letter.  Yet  this  house,  backed  by  so  much  ex- 
perience, intimated — all  unintentionally,  no  doubt — that 
the  friend  of  a  customer  was  holding  a  valuable  package. 

I  did  not  bother  to  tell  the  store  that  this  letter  made  me 
think  less  of  their  methods.  Of  course,  right  there  lies  the 
greatest  danger  from  your  untactful  letters — the  offended 
keep  still  and  do  business  elsewhere. 

However,  I  did  send  my  friend  the  letter.  He  promptly 
closed  two  accounts  that  stood  on  the  books  of  the  jewelry 
firm  in  his  family's  name.  One  of  these  accounts  had  been 
uninterrupted  for  over  two  decades.  Investigation  showed 
that  the  package  had  been  mailed  to  an  incorrect  address. 

How  easily  a  quiet  little  form  letter  along  these  lines 
would  have  saved  those  two  profitable  accounts : 
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A  while  ago,  according  to  our  mailing  records,  we  sent  out  a  package 
addressed  as  follows:  "James  Anderson,  in  care  of  Henry  Morton,  842 
Warnett  Street,  New  York." 

We  are  now  informed  that  this  package  has  miscarried.  Would  you 
be  good  enough  to  suggest  to  us  any  means  that  may  occur  to  you  as  of 
possible  assistance  in  the  search?  We  have  searched  carefully  at  this 
end,  and  if  there  are  any  helpful  facts  or  directions  that  you  can  supply, 
possibly  the  parcel  can  be  traced. 

Undoubtedly  the  average  consumer  is  a  cantankerous 
individual.  Possibly  he  too  frequently  wants  to  be  handled 
with  gloves.  But  in  the  end,  since  it  is  a  question  of  dollars 
and  cents,  is  not  a  wee  bit  of  tact  cheaper  than  adjustments 
and  lost  sales? 


USING  COMPLAINTS  TO  WIN  AND  HOLD 

BUSINESS1 

GEORGE  B.  CORTELYOU 

Mr.  George  B.  Cortelyou  (1862-)  is  president  of  the  Consolidated 
Gas  Company  of  New  York.  After  receiving  the  degrees  of  LL.B.  and 
LL.D.  from  Georgetown  College  and  that  of  LL.M.  from  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, he  began  a  career  of  great  interest  and  variety.  He  became  succes- 
sively a  teacher,  a  public  servant  in  the  capacity  of  secretary  to  various  public 
officials,  numbering  among  them  McKinley  and  Roosevelt;  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor;  chairman  of  the  National  Committee 
of  the  Republican  Party;  Postmaster-General;  Secretary  of  the  Treasury; 
and  chief  executive  of  a  business  of  huge  proportions. 

Because  the  business  is  one  involving  public  utilities  and  serving  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  customers,  the  Consolidated  Gas  Company  has  endless 
complaints  and  innumerable  cases  of  friction.  The  emphasis  that  Mr. 
Cortelyou  puts  on  service,  promptness,  courtesy,  attention,  on  the  human 
and  personal  element,  on  the  seriousness  of  a  dissatisfied  customer  and  the 
importance  of  a  satisfied  one,  on  the  means  of  avoiding  complaints,  is 
significant  to  those  who  would  build  good-will  for  a  business  and  who  con- 
sider good-will  its  greatest  asset. 

PRACTICALLY  every  householder  in  New  York  City  out- 
side of  Brooklyn  is  a  customer  of  the  Consolidated  Gas 
Company  or  of  one  of  its  affiliated  gas  and  electric  com- 
panies. In  this  article  I  will  confine  myself  to  the  gas 
end  of  the  business,  but  it  should  be  understood  that  so 
far  as  applicable  the  same  principles  are  true  of  the  electric 
end  of  the  business  as  well. 

The  average  gas  account  is  small,  amounting  to  a  little 
over  two  dollars  a  month.  With  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  accounts  which  we  handle  there  is  naturally  an  oppor- 
tunity for  errors  to  creep  in ;  and  every  error  that  affects  a 

1  Reprinted  from  System,  January,  1917,  by  permission  of  A.  W.  Shaw 
Company,  Wabash  Avenue  and  Madison  Street,  Chicago. 
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customer  is  likely  to  mean  a  complaint,  whether  or  not  it 
comes  to  our  ears.  Naturally,  therefore,  we  take  unusual 
pains  to  guard  against  errors,  and  when  one  occurs  we 
make  a  special  effort  to  adjust  it  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
customer;  for  a  dissatisfied  customer  is  a  liability  to  be 
avoided,  if  at  all  possible. 

Service,  therefore,  is  perhaps  the  biggest  word  in  our 
business — we  must  be  continually  on  the  alert  to  improve 
and  perfect  it,  for  it  is  mainly  through  service  that  the 
good  will  of  the  public  is  secured  and  retained;  and  good 
will  is  one  of  our  greatest  assets.  A  company  may  comply 
fully  with  all  legal  requirements  as  to  price,  quality,  and 
the  like,  and  yet  fail  of  the  highest  results  solely  through 
neglect  of  service — or  of  what  may  be  termed  the  human 
or  personal  element  of  the  business  as  it  affects  its  public 
relations. 

The  average  citizen's  opinion  of  a  public-utility  corpora- 
tion is  based  not  upon  its  financial  or  administrative  organi- 
zation, however  excellent  these  may  be,  but  upon  his 
every-day  experiences  with  its  representatives.  If  he  finds 
that  his  requests  receive  prompt  and  courteous  attention 
and  that  the  company's  employees  take  a  real  and  intelli- 
gent interest  in  seeing  that  he  is  kept  a  pleased  and  satis- 
fied customer,  his  impression  of  the  corporation  will  be 
favorable;  and  the  sum  of  these  impressions  is  public 
opinion. 

We  insist,  therefore,  upon  prompt  attention  to  the 
thousands  of  calls  that  we  receive.  The  slightest  com- 
plaint is  immediately  taken  up,  though  we  often  find  that 
the  fault  is  not  ours,  but  is  due  to  leaking  gas  fixtures  or 
faulty  house-piping,  for  neither  of  which  are  the  gas  com- 
panies responsible. 

A  considerable  number  of  complaints  come  to  me  per- 
sonally, probably  because  my  name  as  president  appears 
in  all  of  the  company's  advertisements.  When  a  com- 
plaint is  received,  we  at  once  write  a  letter  of  acknowledg- 
ment. In  it  we  state  that  a  prompt  investigation  has  been 
directed,  and  the  complainant  is  made  to  feel  that  he  has 
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done  the  company  a  favor — as  in  fact  he  has — by  bringing 
the  matter  to  my  personal  attention.  It  is  then  followed 
up  promptly,  usually  by  the  call  of  a  representative,  and 
after  the  matter  has  been  satisfactorily  adjusted  a  final 
report  is  made  to  me. 

If  a  complaint  proves  to  be  well  founded  and  indicates 
not  merely  a  temporary  lapse  on  the  part  of  some  employee, 
but  a  weak  point  in  our  system,  we  try  to  find  the  correct 
solution.  We  insist  upon  promptness  and  courtesy  as  the 
two  qualities  absolutely  indispensable  in  handling  com- 
plaints and  as  governing,  in  general,  the  dealings  of  the 
company's  employees  with  the  public.  As  an  instance  of 
how  well  employees  respond  to  this,  I  may  say  that,  in  all, 
thirty-three  consumers  made  complaint  of  incivility  against 
some  of  our  index  men  last  year,  but  on  thorough  investiga- 
tion by  the  company,  none  of  the  complaints  proved  to  be 
of  a  serious  nature.  Complaints  about  meters  are  com- 
paratively rare. 

How   AN   EDUCATIONAL   CAMPAIGN   KEEPS   CUSTOMERS 

FRIENDLY 

On  this  point  of  meter-reading  we  have  tried  to  educate 
our  customers  away  from  complaints.  We  have  persist- 
ently preached  to  housewives  and  others  the  advisability 
of  regularly  reading  their  own  meters  to  prevent  waste  of 
gas.  We  furnish  meter-reading  cards  with  concise  instruc- 
tions. These  may  be  obtained  by  applying  at  the  office, 
or  we  mail  them  upon  request.  Carelessness  in  following 
this  advice  in  times  gone  by  has  led  many  patrons  to  believe 
that  gas-meters  were  not  trustworthy,  and  ignorance  has 
led  others  to  think  that  the  meter  registered  gas  whether 
it  was  being  used  or  not. 

One  plan  we  use  to  decrease  errors  is  to  pay  our  meter- 
readers  a  bonus  of  25  cents  for  every  book  indexed  without 
an  error.  Accuracy  alone  is  considered,  not  the  time  taken. 
This  bonus  is  not  paid  until  a  month  has  elapsed,  so  that 
an  opportunity  is  given  for  the  discovery  of  discrepancies. 
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In  addition,  a  special  vacation,  besides  the  regular  one,  is 
given  to  the  two  men  in  each  shop  who  have  the  best 
records  for  accuracy  in  meter-reading. 

During  1916  thousands  of  calls  were  made  by  customers 
who  asked  for  our  experienced  "emergency"  crews,  which 
are  ready  to  respond  every  hour  of  the  day  and  night.  We 
have  a  number  of  specially  constructed  automobiles  for 
this  emergency  system.  When  a  woman  living  in  the 
neighborhood  of  150th  Street,  say,  telephones  that  her 
range  acts  queerly  a  few  minutes  before  the  hour  when 
she  starts  her  dinner,  the  emergency  crew  will  probably 
have  the  trouble  all  fixed  within  twenty  minutes  after  the 
call  is  received.  This  means  something  more  than  just 
having  rendered  that  service— it  may  have  avoided  a  little 
domestic  scene.  Mr.  Husband  might  have  arrived  home 
and  found  "dinner  not  ready"!  And  he  might  have 
blamed  the  company. 

The  calls  we  receive  are  multiplied  by  the  thousands  in 
the  course  of  the  year.  The  telephone  switchboard  in  our 
main  building  handled  eleven  thousand  calls  daily  during 
the  year  1916.  These  calls  embrace  all  sorts  of  requests, 
from  the  locking  and  unlocking  of  meters  to  complaints 
that  the  light  does  not  burn  properly.  Most  persons  really 
know  very  little  about  their  gas  fixtures,  whether  lighting 
or  cooking;  and  it  is  usually  up  to  the  company's  repre- 
sentatives to  point  out  the  trouble  to  each  customer,  adjust 
the  matter  promptly,  courteously,  and  educationally,  and 
thus  indirectly  convince  the  customer  that  it  is  the  con- 
stant aim  of  the  company  to  render  service  with  its  sale  of 
gas. 

SOME  OF  THE  SERVICES  WHICH  THE  COMPANY  PERFORMS 
FOR  CUSTOMERS 

Among  the  means  used  to  educate  the  public  in  the 
effective  use  of  gas  is  a  model  apartment.  It  is  a  purely 
instructive  feature  maintained  by  the  gas  company.  A 
customer  can  step  almost  directly  into  it  when  he  goes 
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up-town.  The  model  apartment  is  not,  of  course,  a  sales- 
room. It  contains  a  splendidly  arranged  kitchen,  bath- 
room, and  a  series  of  booths,  each  lighted  by  the  same 
amount  of  gas  and  identically  the  same  type  of  fixture,  to 
show  by  comparison  how  light  and  dark  wall-papers  and 
hangings  reflect  or  absorb  the  light  rays.  Instructions  on 
cooking  and  ironing  are  given  by  women  attendants  each 
day  between  the  hours  of  nine  and  four  o'clock.  That  our 
customers  appreciate  this  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
thousands  of  them  visit  the  apartment,  and  regularly  there 
are  classes  from  the  schools,  both  private  and  public. 

A  similar  departure  is  our  home  demonstration  system. 
Demonstrators  call  at  the  homes  of  patrons,  on  request, 
and  teach  them  how  to  operate  their  gas-ranges  and  other 
appliances  properly.  Last  year,  demonstrators  visited 
66,200  homes,  where  they  gave  housewives  and  their  ser- 
vants free  cooking-lessons  and  instructions  in  the  proper 
use  of  the  gas-range,  and  how  to  obtain  the  best  cooking 
results  with  a  minimum  use  of  gas. 

Practically  every  gas  consumer  in  the  metropolis  is  an 
actual  or  prospective  pupil  in  this,  perhaps  the  largest 
cooking-school  in  the  world. 

Recently  we  went  a  step  farther  and  extended  this  cam- 
paign to  the  public  schools.  In  order  to  make  the  idea 
attractive  to  the  pupils  we  have  what  we  call  excursions. 
The  first  was  made  in  May,  1915,  and  it  is  typical  of  the 
others.  The  pupils  went  to  the  company's  meter-repair 
shops  at  East  lllth  Street.  The  boys  were  shown  many 
practical  facts  about  the  every-day  details  of  the  gas  busi- 
ness. There  was  a  talk  on  the  causes  of  flickering  and 
insufficient  lights,  illustrated  by  an  ingenious  equipment 
of  glass  pipes,  and  a  demonstration  of  how  to  get  perfect 
flames  on  ordinary  gas-ranges  and  industrial  burners.  Then 
the  pupils  were  shown  how  simple  is  the  mechanism  of  a 
gas-meter.  Gas-ranges  were  taken  apart  and  afterward 
reassembled.  This  is  our  idea  of  one  step  in  the  practical 
education  of  the  boys  of  this  country,  and  incidentally  the 
boys  perhaps  get  and  carry  into  their  homes  a  different 
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conception  of  the  gas  company  from  what  they  might 
otherwise  have  had. 

The  company,  of  course,  keeps  in  touch  with  its  cus- 
tomers through  its  employees,  and  we  recognize  that  our 
company  goes  up  or  down  in  the  scale  of  genuine  success 
just  in  proportion  as  our  employees  are  able  truly  to  repre- 
sent us.  We  are  all  fellow-workers  in  a  great  enterprise. 
An  enterprise  succeeds  and  wins  the  confidence  of  the  pub- 
lic not  because  a  few  hold  high  positions  or  even  do  their 
work  well,  but  because  the  rank  and  file  of  those  connected 
with  it  are  comfortable  and  contented,  faithful,  loyal,  and 
regardful  of  its  duty  to  the  public. 

Employees  who  have  grown  old  and  physically  feeble 
in  the  service  of  the  company  are  given  lighter  tasks  with 
shorter  hours  and  with  regular  pay.  All  heads  of  depart- 
ments of  the  various  companies  are  men  who  have  risen 
from  the  ranks.  Special  meritorious  acts  are  always  re- 
warded. For  instance,  some  time  ago  four  of  our  employees 
assisted  in  the  rescue  of  people  from  a  burning  building, 
receiving  public  commendation  from  the  press,  and  the 
company  presented  each  man  with  a  gold  piece. 

A  system  of  group  insurance  has  recently  been  put  into 
effect  by  which  each  employee  is  insured  for  $250,  to  which 
the  company  adds  $100  in  case  of  death,  at  a  cost  to  the 
employee  of  $2.60  a  year,  or  five  cents  a  week.  Sick  bene- 
fits, including  medical  attention  and  supplies,  are  also 
provided.  Should  accident  or  old  age  result  in  permanent 
disability,  a  pension  is  extended  to  the  employee.  The 
amount  is  based  on  length  of  service,  and  runs  up  to  60 
per  cent,  of  the  wages  at  the  time  of  disability.  In  cases 
where  employees  die,  leaving  families  without  means  of 
support,  the  company  is  liberal  in  the  matter  of  payment 
of  rent,  work  is  found  for  those  able  to  do  it,  and  many 
of  our  present  employees  are  the  children  of  former  em- 
ployees, now  deceased. 

The  eight-hour  day  has  been  established  in  all  depart- 
ments of  the  company;  and  within  the  past  few  weeks  there 
has  been  put  into  effect  a  profit-sharing  plan  whereby  all 
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employees  of  the  Consolidated  system  receiving  less  than 
three  thousand  dollars  a  year  are  paid  a  percentage  of  their 
salaries  corresponding  to  the  rate  of  dividend  paid  the 
company's  stockholders.  Thus,  the  present  dividend  rate 
being  7  per  cent.,  each  employee  shares  in  the  profits  of  the 
company  to  an  amount  equivalent  to  7  per  cent,  of  his 
yearly  wage  or  salary. 

Our  business  is  of  a  technical  nature,  of  course,  so  we 
have  found  it  necessary  to  give  special  training  to  our  men. 
We  have  instituted  several  schools  of  instruction,  covering 
the  different  classes  of  work  required.  Men  of  mechanical 
experience  or  inclination  are  employed  and  are  sent  to 
these  schools,  receiving  car  fare  and  full  pay  while  under 
instruction.  Each  class  of  work  is  taken  up  separately 
and  the  student  is  compelled  to  pass  practical  and  rigid 
examinations  as  he  progresses.  When  he  has  finally  passed 
the  school  examination,  he  is  compelled  to  undergo  another 
practical  examination  before  he  is  accepted  in  any  class 
of  work  by  his  shop  superintendent.  As  soon  as  a  student 
qualifies,  his  rate  of  pay  automatically  increases.  He 
receives  further  increases  as  he  shows  greater  effectiveness 
and  "graduates"  in  the  other  branches  of  work. 

An  educational  policy  which  we  inaugurated  some  tune 
ago  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  corps  of  competent 
appliance  salesmen,  particularly  in  the  industrial  line, 
has  proved  of  great  advantage  to  the  company.  By  no 
other  means  could  the  desired  result  have  been  obtained. 
A  competent  salesman  in  the  industrial  division  must  not 
only  have  mastered  the  art  of  salesmanship,  but  he  must 
also  have  acquired  an  intimate  knowledge  of  various  types 
of  industrial  appliances,  their  construction,  the  various 
uses  for  which  they  are  available,  and  the  cost  of  operating 
them  as  compared  with  the  cost  of  operating  devices  for 
which  other  fuel  than  gas  is  used.  He  must  also  be  pre- 
pared to  discuss  these  matters  scientifically  with  experts, 
who  are  prospective  customers. 

We  consider  that  our  advertising  is  a  part  of  our  general 
service  policy.  One  rather  novel  feature  of  our  advertising 
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campaign  has  been  our  extensive  use  of  the  foreign-language 
newspapers  of  New  York.  We  vary  our  advertisements  as 
seems  best  to  suit  special  conditions  and  racial  customs 
and  ideas.  This  foreign-paper  advertising  has  proved  of 
great  value  to  us. 

Our  regular  publicity  campaign  includes  the  issuing  of  a 
magazine  called  Gas  Logic,  of  which  we  send  out  about 
fifty  thousand  copies  every  month.  This  magazine  may 
be  had  free  at  any  of  the  company's  offices,  or  it  is  mailed  to 
those  who  request  it  for  twelve  two-cent  stamps  a  year, 
the  actual  cost  of  mailing.  Gas  Logic  is  a  magazine  in 
every  sense  of  the  word,  containing  a  mass  of  information 
of  all  kinds.  It  has  a  page  of  recipes;  another  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  use  of  gas  and  gas  appliances;  another  of  puz- 
zles, the  solution  of  which  is  rewarded  with  substantial 
gifts  in  the  way  of  gas  appliances;  and  a  questions-and- 
answers  department,  besides  an  editorial  page.  It  com- 
pares favorably  with  many  magazines,  although  it  is  really 
nothing  more  than  part  of  our  educational  campaign  to  keep 
the  good  will  of  the  consumer. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  numerous  methods  we  use  to 
carry  out  our  general  policy  of  service.  There  are  many 
others.  As  a  result  of  them  I  can  say  that  we  appear  to 
be  entering  upon  an  era  of  better  feeling  based  upon  a 
realization  of  the  fact  that  the  interests  of  the  companies, 
their  employees,  and  their  customers  are  all  bound  up 
together. 


TAKING  THE  RISK  OUT  OF  "POOR  CREDITS"  1 

H.  UEHLINGER 

Mr.  H.  Uehlinger  is  assistant  treasurer  of  the  Ililo  Varnish  Corporation, 
of  Brooklyn.  At  the  time  lie  wrote  this  article  he  was  credit  manager 
and  director  of  the  Hotter  Schumann  Company,  vice-president  of  the  New 
York  Credit  Men's  Association,  and  an  official  in  advisory  capacity  to 
other  firms  and  organizations.  One  accepts  anything  that  he  says  about 
credits  as  authoritative,  but  the  business  world  is  especially  indebted  to  him 
for  the  part  that  he  has  had  in  making  the  work  of  the  credit  manager  con- 
structive. His  establishment  of  a  service  bureau  to  customers  under  the 
direction  of  the  credit  manager  is  only  one  of  his  contributions. 

WHEN  you  make  a  man  a  oetter  merchant  he  is  going  to 
sell  more  of  all  the  goods  he  handles — including  yours. 
That  principle  is  the  foundation  of  business  service. 

Our  service  department  is  totally  distinct  from  adver- 
tising and  its  aim  is  to  help  dealers  in  the  conduct  of  their 
business  by  advice  and  counsel,  to  avoid  their  going  back- 
ward, to  help  them  escape  the  courts,  to  help  them  avoid 
losing  money,  and,  in  short,  by  suggestion  and  personal 
assistance  to  make  them  successful  merchants.  It  is  the 
constructive  side  of  credit. 

I  first  gained  the  idea  of  making  credit  something  more 
than  the  mere  collection  of  money  by  my  personal  contact 
with  a  large  number  of  firms  and  corporations.  In  a 
desire  to  put  them  in  dividend  columns,  weaknesses  were 
discovered;  suggestions  were  made,  which  usually  resulted 
in  better  business  and  larger  profits.  It  was  purely  a 
matter  of  education.  It  worked  out  so  well  that  our 
business  service  department  was  organized  for  the  sole 

1  Reprinted  from  System,  September,  1916,  by  permission  of  A.  W.  Shaw 
Company,  Wabash  Avenue  and  Madison  Street,  Chicago. 
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purpose  of  educating  our  customers  to  better  business 
methods;  that  is,  all  those  who  need  education. 

I  have  combined  business  service  with  the  credit  depart- 
ment. The  credit  man  is  the  natural  head  of  a  business 
service  department,  because  by  participating  at  numerous 
"autopsies"  he  has  learned  the  diseases  from  which  busi- 
nesses sicken  and  die.  Therefore,  he  can  usually  suggest 
an  improvement  based  on  the  needs  of  the  case. 

How  THE  SALESMAN  HELPS  THE  CREDIT  DEPARTMENT 

The  salesman  in  our  company  is  an  assistant  credit 
manager;  therefore  he  is  also  an  assistant  in  business 
service.  He  is  the  natural  agent.  He  is  the  man  on  the 
ground.  If  he  be  an  intelligent  salesman,  he  will  use  the 
business  service  to  get  on  a  more  intimate  footing  with 
his  customer  by  causing  the  customer  to  feel  that  he  has 
an  interest  greater  than  the  mere  selling  of  the  goods. 
Every  good  business  man  realizes  that  business  must  be 
mutual  to  be  enduring;  the  salesman  who  is  teaming  with 
the  customer  is  putting  his  business  on  a  firm  basis. 

The  salesman  is  primarily  a  salesman;  when  he  calls 
upon  a  customer,  it  is  chiefly  to  sell  goods.  But  in  the 
incidental  discussion  of  sales,  the  clever  man  will  learn 
much  of  his  customer's  business.  He  will  learn  where  the 
business  is  strong  and  where  it  is  weak;  he  can,  properly 
directed,  turn  in  a  fairly  detailed  report  of  the  state  of  the 
buyer's  affairs.  The  proper  direction  comes  in  a  report 
with  which  I  provide  my  salesmen.  This  is  a  sheet  of  legal- 
cap  paper,  on  which  are  printed  one  hundred  and  five 
questions,  the  answers  to  which  make  up  a  complete 
account  of  the  business.  Here  are  the  heads : 

Accounting:  These  questions  go  into  the  kind  of  records  that  are 
kept,  how  the  customer  fixes  prices  and  profits,  the  condition  of  stock, 
the  rate  of  turnover,  etc. 

Borrowing  Money:  Which  deals  with  the  banking  relations. 

Cash  Discount:  The  discounting  habits  of  the  customer. 

Cash  Saks:  The  safeguards  thrown  around  cash  sales. 
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Buying:  The  tendency  of  the  customer  to  buy,  according  to  his  real 
needs. 

Collections:  How  the  customer  goes  about  collecting  money. 

Extending  Credit  to  His  Customers:  Whether  he  uses  any  method  of 
checking  upon  the  ability  of  his  customers  to  pay. 

Dealer's  Credit  Rating:  The  interest  of  the  customer  in  having  a  good 
mercantile  rating. 

Delivery  System:  How  he  makes  deliveries. 

Fixtures:  Whether  the  fixtures  are  attractive  or  not. 

Insurance:   The  amounts  and  kinds  of  insurance  carried. 

Legal:  What  attention  he  gives  to  having  his  affairs  conducted  in  a 
legal  manner. 

Partners  or  Officers:  Whether  there  are  differences  between  the 
partners,  and,  if  so,  what  the  differences  are. 

The  salesman  does  not  sit  down  before  the  customer 
with  this  long  sheet  of  questions  and  proceed  to  put  him 
through  a  course  of  sprouts;  that  would  inevitably  drive 
away  any  chance  of  making  a  sale.  He  is  supposed  never 
to  show  the  form  to  the  customer,  but  to  gain  all  the 
needed  information  by  his  eyes,  and  such  questions  as  it 
may  seem  right  to  put.  I  never  expect  an  answer  to  every 
question  in  every  case.  The  form  is  a  guide  to  the  sales- 
man— not  an  examination  of  the  customer. 

This  is  how  the  salesman  works.  He  gives  the  usual 
greeting,  "How  are  things?" 

The  customer  will  almost  always  reply,  "Fair,"  but  then 
go  on  to  complain  that  collections  are  very  bad  and  he  is 
pinched  for  ready  money.  That  is  a  cue  for  our  man.  He 
begins  to  talk  about  collection  methods  and  he  finds  out 
exactly  how  his  customer  goes  about  collecting  bills. 

If  the  dealer  is  a  small  one,  it  is  highly  probable  that  he 
will  collect  his  bills  in  a  haphazard  way,  and  he  may  be 
open  to  suggestion.  I  find  that  95  per  cent,  of  our  cus- 
tomers are  open  to  reasonable  suggestions.  If  the  opening 
is  good,  the  salesman  queries,  "Shall  I  ask  our  credit  de- 
partment to  send  you  a  set  of  collection  letters?  "  . 

Probably  the  dealer  does  not  know  how  to  write  any 
sort  of  letter,  let  alone  a  collection  letter,  and  he  is  usually 
glad  to  get  the  forms. 
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Again,  the  salesman  may  find  that  his  customer's  ac- 
counting methods  are  faulty;  that  he  has  no  idea  about 
real  profits  nor  the  real  cost  of  doing  business.  A  surpris- 
ingly large  number  of  merchants  have  no  notion  whatever 
of  overhead  expense  or  invisible  charges.  They  simply 
add  together  the  cost  of  labor  and  material,  tack  on  a 
profit,  and  think  that  the  percentage  of  profit  which  they 
include  is  the  real  profit.  They  cannot  understand  why 
the  money  which  they  have  at  the  end  of  the  year  does 
not  tally  with  the  amount  of  their  profits.  These  mer- 
chants need  instruction  in  bookkeeping,  and  we  stand 
ready  to  install  a  system  of  bookkeeping  suited  to  their 
needs. 

The  salesman  makes  a  cross  after  the  item  when  the  aid 
of  the  service  department  is  desired,  and  then  we  go  to 
work. 

WHY  EACH  CASE  Is  CONSIDERED  ON  ITS  MERITS 

I  have  no  set  forms  and  no  rules.  I  think  that  it  is  non- 
sense to  attempt  elaborate  systems  of  bookkeeping  in  a 
little  concern  where  the  proprietor  keeps  his  own  books. 
In  this  I  differ  from  those  who  desire  uniform  accounting 
systems.  I  consider  every  case  as  a  unit  and  take  into 
account  all  of  the  surrounding  circumstances. 

When  the  report  comes  in  from  the  salesman,  showing 
the  business  details,  I  do  one  of  three  things.  I  go  directly 
to  the  customer  if  he  is  within  a  reasonable  distance;  or, 
if  not,  I  write  to  the  salesman,  giving  him  the  necessary- 
data;  or  sometimes,  if  the  salesman  has  passed  on  to 
another  town,  I  write  directly  to  the  dealer.  I  give  the 
dealer  the  best  thought  that  I  have,  and  from  tune  to  time 
I  inquire  how  the  suggestions  are  working  out.  The  sales- 
man also  keeps  tabs  on  the  situation,  and  if  additional 
suggestions  are  desired  he  either  gives  them  himself  or 
sends  on  to  the  department  for  instruction.  At  least  twice 
a  year  I  try  to  get  around  myself,  for  the  merchant  feels 
complimented  by  a  personal  visit. 
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How  INFORMATION  ABOUT  CUSTOMERS  Is  OBTAINED 

The  business  service  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the 
matters  considered  in  the  salesman's  confidential  report. 
The  dealer  may  come  to  the  attention  of  the  credit  desk 
in  other  ways.  For  instance,  I  receive  a  weekly  report  on 
the  suits  that  are  brought.  When  I  find  one  of  our  cus- 
tomers on  the  list,  I  do  not  at  once  shut  off  credit  or  write 
a  peremptory  letter  demanding  payment.  I  write  him 
cordially  that  his  name  has  appeared  on  the  list,  ask  about 
the  suit,  and  suggest  that  he  write  to  the  mercantile  agen- 
cies the  exact  nature  of  the  controversy,  in  order  that  his 
rating  may  not  be  impaired. 

Three  large  customers,  within  one  week,  appeared  on 
the  court  list.  I  wrote  a  friendly  letter  to  each.  I  got 
courteous  replies,  thanking  me  for  the  information,  and 
one  of  them  came  back  with  a  check  in  full.  Suppose  the 
customer  turns  up  on  the  judgment  list?  I  find  that  many 
buyers,  through  sheer  carelessness,  permit  judgments  to 
be  taken  without  realizing  how  adversely  this  affects 
credit. 

Some  credit  men  start  to  get  busy  with  their  accounts 
the  moment  a  judgment  is  sighted;  they  put  their  claims 
in  the  hands  of  an  attorney  and  complicate  rather  than 
lessen  the  chances  of  ever  getting  paid.  I  write  directly 
to  the  debtor,  telling  him  that  we  are  not  alarmed,  and 
offering  our  assistance.  Then  I  put  a  salesman  on  the 
job,  or  go  myself.  I  want  to  save — not  to  destroy. 

The  service  ramifies  in  many  directions.  If  a  customer 
stops  discounting  bills,  or  if  his  mercantile  rating  has 
decreased,  I  offer  aid  and,  frequently  by  better  accounting 
methods,  increase  the  rating  by  a  considerable  amount. 
We  help  with  financial  statements,  so  that  he  may  borrow 
money  at  the  bank,  and  sometimes  we  borrow  it  for  him, 
and  thus  enable  him  to  discount  his  bills.  In  one  case  a 
merchant  was  enabled  to  get  three  and  one-half  times  his 
former  line  of  credit  at  the  bank  because  our  accountant 
presented  the  statement  in  the  proper  banking  form. 
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Sometimes  we  are  called  upon  to  adjust  business  dif- 
ferences. I  recall  one  case  where  the  salesman  reported 
that  the  two  members  of  a  partnership  were  in  bitter 
dispute.  We  saw  the  partners  separately  and  got  their 
respective  stories. 

Each  declared  that  the  other  was  dipping  liberally  into 
the  money-box. 

Their  business  methods  were  delightfully  simple.  At 
three  o'clock  each  day  they  met  at  the  bank  and  deposited 
the  checks  and  the  cash  which  each  had  received  during 
the  day,  deducting  their  individual  expenses.  The  money 
which  was  deposited  was  entered  in  a  cash-book,  but  no 
account  whatsoever  was  taken  of  expenses.  Of  course, 
there  were  all  kinds  of  loopholes  in  such  a  system  or  lack 
of  system;  and  we  put  in  a  type  of  bookkeeping  that  would 
show  where  every  cent  came  from  and  where  it  went  to. 
Coming  back  at  the  end  of  the  first  week,  we  found  an 
unexplained  shortage  of  $250.  The  second  week  had  a 
shortage  of  only  a  couple  of  dollars.  The  third  week 
had  no  shortage,  and  then  and  there  the  partnership 
trouble  vanished. 

We  advise  our  customers  on  insurance  and,  in  the  case 
of  a  loss,  help  them  prove  their  claims.  We  aid  them  in 
adjusting  their  taxes  and  preparing  their  income-tax 
returns.  We  give  simple  legal  advice  and  our  salesmen 
are  always  ready  to  turn  in  requests  for  advice  on  any 
matters  of  commercial  law.  And  we  have  succeeded  in 
keeping  many  of  our  people  out  of  the  courts.  We  try 
to  teach  the  customer  to  avoid  a  suit,  if  possible,  whether 
he  be  the  plaintiff  or  the  defendant,  and,  in  the  case  of 
unavoidable  suit  in  which  he  is  defendant,  at  once  to 
advise  the  mercantile  agencies. 

The  salesman  is  always  our  agent  and,  not  infrequently, 
the  principal. 

How  ONE  MERCHANT  WAS  " TIDED  OVER" 

I  recall  one  merchant  who  wanted  a  two-year  extension. 
The  salesman  got  up  a  creditors'  committee  and  they  asked 
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the  merchant  to  assign  his  business  to  the  committee  for 
liquidation.  Two  bids  were  received  from  cash  buyers, 
but  the  committee  decided  to  sell  to  the  merchant  himself 
at  one  dollar  above  the  highest  price  offered,  and  then  they 
turned  in  and  borrowed  the  money  so  that  the  merchant 
might  buy.  They  put  the  man  through  a  course  of  busi- 
ness training,  gave  him  title  to  his  business,  and  to-day 
he  is  discounting  his  bills.  His  trouble — when  it  was 
intelligently  analyzed — was  that  he  did  not  know  how  to 
sell  on  credit. 

The  service,  through  the  salesman,  knows  very  accurately 
the  exact  condition  of  the  customer's  business,  his  rate  of 
turnover,  and  the  amount  of  goods  that  he  should  have  on 
hand,  and  we  thus  protect  both  him  and  ourselves  from  the 
dangers  of  overbuying. 

The  giving  of  so  many  varied  functions  over  to  the  sales- 
man improves,  instead  of  hurting,  selling  ability,  and  it  is 
needless  to  say  that  the  goods  which  he  sells  are  paid  for. 
Now  the  several  years  of  operation  of  our  credit  service 
department  have  been  prolific  of  results.  We  find  that 
we  have  better  salesmen  and  better  customers. 


THE    CHIEF    DEFECTS    OF    THE    COUNTRY 
MERCHANT  AND  THEIR  REMEDY1 

W.  B.  ANDERSON 

This  article,  in  stating  the  responsibilities  of  associations  of  credit  men 
to  the  merchants  of  rural  communities  and  the  credit  man,  and  in  defining 
the  qualifications — character,  ability,  and  capital — on  which  credit  is  based, 
gives  many  credit  principles  of  value  to  students  who  will  find  themselves 
in  later  life  in  the  field  of  big  business.  Mr.  Anderson,  its  writer,  besides 
being  credit  manager  for  the  Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Company,  with 
headquarters  at  Toledo,  and  regarded  by  his  company  as  one  of  their  most 
efficient  credit  managers,  has  taken  an  active  part  in  the  councils  of  the 
National  Association  of  Credit  Men  and  is  recognized  as  a  most  valuable 
member.  He  therefore  has  the  theory  of  credit  and  the  experience  requisite 
to  guide  him  in  stating  how  credit  principles  are  applicable  in  small  towns. 

CHARACTER,  Capacity,  Capital,  and  Collateral — I  do  not 
care  what  other  qualifications  a  risk  possesses,  if  it  lacks 
the  character  feature  it  is  on  my  cash-list  first,  last,  and 
always.  And  the  worst  of  it  is  that  I  know  of  no  business 
remedy  that  will  cure  this  disease.  One  may  experience 
a  change  of  heart  and  determine  that  honesty  is  the  best 
policy — but  I  require  considerable  evidence  before  accept- 
ing this  decision.  I  want  more  than  the  word  of  the  credit 
applicant.  I  want  concrete  evidence  in  the  form  of  more 
than  a  little  practical  demonstration. 

But  I  assert,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  few 
merchants  are  absolutely  dishonest  at  heart.  By  far  the 
more  prevalent  forms  of  lack  of  character  are  to  be  found 
in  drunkenness,  immorality,  and  gambling.  These  types 
may  be  in  mild  form  or  quite  aggravated.  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  define  a  moral  code  for  humanity,  except  as  it 

1  Reprinted  from  the  Bulletin  of  the  National  Association  of  Credit  Men, 
1919,  by  permission  of  the  secretary  of  the  association  and  of  Mr.  Anderson. 
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brings  out  that  which  interferes  with  the  successful  prose- 
cution of  business. 

The  form  of  weaknesses  referred  to  can  many  times  be 
controlled  by  the  credit  man,  especially  if  treated  in  the 
early  stages.  I  know  from  actual  experience  that  many 
cases  are  curable.  A  recent  case  coming  under  my  obser- 
vation was  that  of  a  customer  who  became  suddenly  in- 
fatuated with  gambling.  With  the  co-operation  of  the 
salesman  I  was  informed,  and  got  to  him  at  once,  but  not 
until  he  had  dropped  around  six  thousand  dollars.  By 
careful  inquiry  I  learned  all  the  details  before  going  to  see 
him.  I  put  the  situation  before  him  in  such  a  way  that 
he  stopped  short,  and  is  to-day  one  of  our  best  customers. 

But  before  a  credit  man  can  accomplish  anything  along 
these  lines  he  must  win  the  confidence  of  his  prospect, 
and  he  certainly  cannot  win  his  confidence  unless  he  sees 
and  knows  his  man.  It  cannot  be  done  by  correspondence. 
And  you  can  always  get  closer  to  a  man  in  his  own  place 
of  business.  Moral:  Go  out  and  call  on  your  trade; 
cultivate  them;  gain  then*  confidence.  In  no  department 
of  business  does  the  personal  equation  have  greater  weight 
than  in  the  credit  department. 

My  observation  has  been  that  credit  men  are  tied  down 
with  a  large  volume  of  detail,  and  many  seldom,  if  ever, 
see  their  trade  outside  their  own  office.  It  is  an  injustice 
to  the  profession  to  expect  credit  men  to  develop  the  highest 
degree  of  efficiency  under  such  conditions.  A  credit  man's 
desk  should  be  only  a  stopping-place — a  clearing-house, 
if  you  please,  where  details  are  delegated  to  clerks.  The 
credit  man's  place  is  out  on  the  firing-line. 

The  second  essential  feature  is  a  customer's  capacity, 
or,  as  we  shall  call  it,  his  ability.  Let  us  view  a  few  of 
its  defective  phases.  These  may  be  classified  as  Book- 
keeping system;  Overbuying;  Lax  credit-granting;  Ex- 
orbitant overhead  expense;  Inadequate  knowledge  of 
market  and  financial  conditions;  Inadequate  fire  insurance; 
Personal  and  family  extravagances. 

More  country  merchants  fail  because  of  faulty  book- 
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keeping,  or,  worse  yet,  none  at  all,  than  from  all  other 
causes  combined.  We  as  credit  men  are  so  familiar  with 
this  deficiency  that  I  do  not  need  to  elaborate  here.  It 
is  the  credit  man's  duty  to  see  that  his  customers  have  a 
system  of  bookkeeping  suitable  to  their  individual  require- 
ments. The  credit  system  of  the  United  States  has  this 
great  weakness,  due  to  laxness  of  credit  men  in  following 
up  with  their  customers  the  necessity  of  adequate  book- 
keeping. In  Great  Britain  failure  to  keep  books  is  a 
statutory  offense.  Right  here  is  a  job  for  the  National 
Association  of  Credit  Men. 

It  is  as  much  our  duty  as  credit  men  to  see  that  our 
customers  do  not  overbuy  as  it  is  to  see  that  they  get  such 
goods  as  they  require.  Here  again  enters  the  idea  of  per- 
sonal contact  and  personal  knowledge.  So  many  mer- 
chants are  not  judicious  buyers  that  a  great  work  is  here 
placed  upon  credit  men.  Also  we  must  not  only  educate 
the  merchant  as  to  his  buying,  but  we  must  also  educate 
our  salesmen  in  the  art  of  salesmanship.  A  good  salesman 
will  never  oversell  his  man,  but  one  must  look  out  for  the 
order-taker  who  passes  as  a  salesman. 

Next  to  faulty  bookkeeping,  overbuying  is  possibly  the 
greatest  destroyer  of  business.  If  you  have  never  called 
a  halt  on  overbuying,  you  will  find,  when  you  try  it, 
a  tender  spot  both  with  customer  and  with  salesman. 
And  especially  is  this  true  if  the  salesman  is  working  on  a 
commission  basis.  Here  is  a  chance  for  you  to  prove 
your  worth  as  a  credit  man.  Exercise  your  diplomacy,  but 
be  firm.  There  is  no  need  of  being  curt  or  impolite. 

When  a  merchant  has  overbought,  he  is  inclined  to  be 
lax  in  his  credit-granting  in  order  to  move  the  stock  on 
hand.  This  brings  us  to  another  weak  spot.  Lax  credit 
methods  naturally  lead  to  poor  collections.  Of  course, 
the  average  small  merchant  is  at  all  times  inclined  to 
leniency  in  this  respect  to  the  danger-point.  The  trouble 
is  that  many  merchants,  especially  merchants  in  rural 
communities,  do  not  sell  on  time,  but  rather  on  eternity. 
When  they  hand  an  armful  of  merchandise  across  the 
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counter,  the  implied  terms  at  least,  and  many  times  the 
spoken  terms,  are  "pay  when  convenient." 

But  how  can  you  acquire  the  information  except  as  you 
spend  some  time  around  the  customer's  place  of  business? 
And  then  you  must  devise  ways  and  means  of  bringing 
him  to  a  full  realization  of  his  fault  and  create  within 
him  a  desire  to  correct  his  fault.  I  have  many  times  per- 
sonally directed  collection  campaigns  for  customers.  They 
appreciate  it  more  than  you  can  imagine.  Once  you 
have  demonstrated  the  true  worth  of  the  application  of 
practical  business  methods,  it  is  generally  a  hopeless  case 
that  lapses,  especially  if  you  keep  coming  around  to  check 
up  occasionally.  Here  is  a  great  field  requiring  cultivation 
now  as  never  before. 

When  you  have  gotten  as  far  as  this  with  your  man, 
it  will  be  apparent  whether  he  is  a  victim  of  exorbitant 
overhead,  and,  if  so,  how  it  may  best  be  remedied.  You 
have  also  put  his  mind  into  a  receptive  mood,  and  a  few 
well-directed  words  of  advice  here  will  put  him  right  on 
this  point.  Remember  it  is  the  slow  leak  that  ruins  the 
tire  rather  than  an  abrupt  puncture. 

The  average  small-town  merchant  knows  little  or  nothing 
of  the  market  or  financial  conditions  of  the  country  at 
large.  The  result  is  that  he  will  do  the  wrong  thing  at 
the  wrong  time.  He  possibly  tries  to  stimulate  sales 
through  price  reductions  just  at  a  time  when  he  should 
be  realizing  handsome  profits,  or,  still  worse,  he  may  be 
hoarding,  so  to  speak,  at  the  time  when  he  should,  because 
of  market  conditions,  be  cleaning  his  shelves.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  may  take  a  plunge  in  some  investment  when  the 
money  market  is  tightening. 

The  point  is  that  this  merchant  of  the  small  town  should 
be  taught  to  acquaint  himself  with  these  conditions  rather 
than  to  trust  to  fate.  There  are  plenty  of  journals  pub- 
lished to  inform  him,  provided  he  will  avail  himself  of  them. 

These  comments  may  seem  far-fetched,  but  the  impor- 
tance was  impressed  upon  me  just  a  little  over  a  month 
ago,  when  one  of  my  best  customers  was  caught  in  a  re- 
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verse  market.  I  did  some  quick  work  when  he  appealed 
to  me  for  help,  and  got  him  out  of  trouble.  Fortunately 
he  was  not  a  financial  weakling,  else  he  could  not  have 
stemmed  the  tide. 

How  many  times  have  you  received  the  sad  news:  He 
burned  out,  lost  everything,  and  had  no  insurance?  It  is 
a  crime  to  extend  credit  to  a  concern  that  fails  to  cover 
itself  with  insurance,  if  you  know  it,  and  it  is  your  business 
to  know.  You  owe  it  to  your  customers  and  to  the  house 
that  pays  you  your  salary  to  keep  your  customers  covered 
by  insurance.  Again  you  find  the  country  merchant  lax 
in  this  respect.  Because  he  never  had  a  fire  he  concludes 
he  never  will.  But  few  of  the  fire  losses  that  amounted 
to  a  total  of  $240,000,000  in  this  country  last  year  were 
expected. 

Now  we  come  to  the  one  feature  that  requires  more 
diplomacy  and  tact  than  all  the  others  combined,  and  that 
is  personal  and  family  extravagances.  I  admit  right  here 
you  are  treading  on  dangerous  ground  when  you  approach 
this  subject,  but  it  must  occasionally  be  met.  Before  you 
can  enter  upon  this  task  you  must  have  the  unqualified 
confidence  and  respect  of  your  man  and  a  very  close  per- 
sonal acquaintance  with  him.  You  will  not  win  out  all 
the  time  on  this  point,  but  remember,  "It  is  better  to  have 
loved  and  lost  than  never  to  have  loved." 

Credit  men  are  too  prone  to  judge  a  credit  risk  too 
largely  from  a  financial  point  of  view.  I  am  the  last  to 
minimize  the  financial  statement,  because  it  is  most  im- 
portant. But  let  us  consider  now  the  relative  importance 
of  the  causes  of  business  failures  as  compiled  by  the  Brad- 
street  Company  covering  the  period  from  1908  to  1913: 

CLASS  A — DUE  TO  FAULT  OF  THOSE  FAILING 

Incompetence 29 . 4% 

Inexperience 4 . 8% 

Lack  of  Capital 29.5% 

Unwise  Credits 2.3% 

Neglect  of  Business  (due  to  doubtful  habits) 2 . 0% 
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Speculation  (outside  of  regular  business) 1 . 0% 

Personal  Extravagance .  7% 

Fraudulent  Disposition  of  Property 10.7% 


Total 80.4% 


CLASS  B — NOT  DUE  TO  FAULTS  OF  THOSE  FAILING 

Specific  Conditions  (disasters,  etc.) 15.9% 

Competition 2.1% 

Failure  of  Others 1.6% 


Total 19.6% 

From  these  figures  it  would  appear  that  there  is  just 
cause  for  scanning  carefully  to  ascertain  if  there  is  evidence 
of  lack  of  capital.  But  in  doing  so  do  not  overlook  in- 
competence or  lack  of  capital,  for  in  these  two  causes  you 
have  59  per  cent,  of  your  business  disasters.  But  if  com- 
pelled to  choose,  and  many  times  we  are — between  the 
two — give  me  the  competent  man  who  is  a  little  short  on 
capital.  His  chances  are  ten  to  one  as  compared  with  the 
incompetent. 

But,  you  say,  how  shall  we  treat  the  merchant  who  is 
short  on  working  capital?  Assuming  he  possesses  both 
character  and  ability  and  a  moderate  amount  of  capital, 
I  have  a  distinct  understanding  with  him  that  his  line  of 
credit  is  only  so  much  and  that  when  he  has  reached  that 
figure  we  shall  expect  him  to  reduce  his  account  or  give 
us  permission  to  ship  C.  O.  D.,  whether  or  not  his  account 
is  due.  And  then  I  stay  religiously  by  the  agreement — 
so  long  as  he  does.  I  pay  particular  attention  to  him  and 
frequently  pull  up  on  the  reins  if  for  nothing  more  than 
just  to  let  him  know  the  bit  is  still  in  his  mouth.  Four 
times  out  of  five  I  have  made  a  customer  strong  both  finan- 
cially and  in  loyalty  to  the  company. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  cases  where  the  element  of  risk  is 
too  great  from  a  financial  standpoint,  I  insist  on  the  cus- 
tomer's doing  only  such  business  as  he  is  capable  of  han- 
dling on  a  cash  basis,  This  keeps  him  close  to  shore,  until 
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he  is  too  large  to  be  eaten  by  the  big  fish.  As  soon  as  he 
has  strengthened  sufficiently,  provided  he  has  kept  every- 
thing else  intact,  I  then  pursue  the  course  with  him  I  have 
already  described.  But  the  percentage  of  success  with 
these  extreme  weaklings  is  small.  I  should  say  only  about 
one  out  of  ten  weathers  the  storm. 

We  have  now  covered  the  features  possessed  by  the 
average  small  country  merchant,  viz.,  character,  ability, 
and  capital.  It  is  so  rare  to  find  a  country  merchant  who 
possesses  collateral  that  I  choose  to  pass  it  by  unnoticed 
in  treating  this  class  of  risks. 

The  responsibility  of  associations  of  credit  men  to  these 
poor,  struggling  merchants  is  twofold.  First,  they  owe 
it  to  humanity  to  extend  their  scope  and  educate  credit 
men,  especially  young  credit  men,  so  that  they  will  under- 
stand the  besetting  sins  of  the  country  merchant  and  how 
to  remedy  the  situation.  Second,  the  local  associations 
owe  it  to  the  country  merchant  to  link  him  up  with  their 
associations  so  that  he  shall  have  his  vision  broadened  and 
thus  become  a  better  business  man,  and  in  that  way  be 
better  able  to  withstand  the  gale  that  surely  is  ahead. 


CORRESPONDENCE   IN   THE   CREDIT 
DEPARTMENT » 

N.  M.  TRIBOU 

Mr.  N.  M.  Tribou  is  an  experienced  credit  man,  for  some  time  credit 
manager  of  Longley,  Low  &  Alexander.  The  generalizations  that  he  has 
formulated  of  ilie  place  that  letters  from  the  credit  department  have  in 
building  business  carries  with  it  the  confidence  tJiat  one  has  in  a  person 
whose  theory  has  had  an  opportunity  to  be  shaped  and  guided  by  the  experi- 
ence gained  in  its  application.  The  fact  that  he  places  letter-writing  second 
only  to  the  supplying  of  capital  in  the  success  of  a  business  defines  for  the 
serious  student  of  letter-writing  a  dear  perspective  as  to  the  place  letters 
have  in  the  total  organization. 

LETTER-WRITING,  as  applied  to  mercantile  as  well  as 
educational  and  social  pursuits,  may  be  an  art.  The  limit 
of  possibility  in  this  direction  has  never  been  reached,  nor 
will  it  be  so  long  as  we  approach  the  individual  through 
this  medium  in  the  endeavor  to  change  his  opinions  or 
thoroughly  imbue  his  mind  with  favorable  impressions 
already  made.  My  observation  has  always  been  that  too 
little  attention  is  given  to  this,  the  most  important  branch 
(after  the  capital  has  been  supplied)  in  almost  every  busi- 
ness organization. 

A  prospective  customer  should  know  of  us  first  through 
this  medium,  and,  when  he  becomes  a  customer,  never  be 
allowed  to  forget  that  he  has  personal  consideration  in 
this  manner  as  often  as  mutual  interests  can  be  served. 
Many  houses  never  write  their  customers  (with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions) unless  it  be  a  reply  to  a  mail  order  that  they  are 
unable  to  fill  in  part  or  in  whole.  The  main  order  is  taken 

1  Reprinted  from  The  Business  Man's  Library,  Volume  I,  by  permission  of 
A.  W.  Shaw  Company,  Wabash  Avenue  and  Madison  Street,  Chicago. 
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by  a  road  salesman,  and,  when  sent  in,  is  acknowledged  by 
a  postal  card.  The  next  reminder  that  they  are  customers 
is  a  receipt  of  an  invoice  for  the  goods,  and  if  they  pay 
their  bill  before  the  credit  man  gets  a  chance  to  say,  "Please 
remit,"  the  whole  transaction  is  completed  without  a  single 
letter,  much  less  having  engendered  a  friendly  feeling. 

My  idea  is  that  a  customer  should  receive  a  letter  as 
often  as  circumstances  and  good  taste  will  permit.  The 
mental  attitude  of  the  writer  should  be  that  of  a  promoter 
of  a  mutual  interest,  an  enhancer  of  a  value  yet  undeter- 
mined. He  should  be  a  man  of  rare  discretion;  should 
familiarize  himself  with  the  traits  and  character  of  the 
customer  and  feel  that  he  is  before  him,  framing  a  reply 
to  be  given  as  soon  as  the  letter  is  finished. 

The  customer's  mental  caliber,  so  far  as  it  is  ascertainable, 
should  be  well  taken  into  consideration,  and  the  letter 
should  avoid  the  appearance  of  form  or  the  attempt  to 
impress  the  recipient  with  loftiness  in  a  literary  production. 
We  should  put  ourselves  in  the  customer's  place  and  keep 
in  our  minds  his  relation  to  us,  as  well  as  our  relation  to 
him.  More  harm  may  be  done  by  an  ill-constructed  letter 
than  can  be  remedied  by  a  tactful  salesman  in  a  year.  The 
good  physical  condition  of  the  correspondent  is  of  most 
importance,  for  without  it  a  favorable  mental  condition 
is  impossible.  A  well-known  author  was  once  asked  what 
preparation  he  made  in  beginning  to  write  a  book. 
He  replied,  "A  good  horse  and  saddle  to  regulate  my 
liver." 

A  high  state  of  mentality  at  all  times  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, because  the  best  balanced  minds  fluctuate  and  powers 
of  impression  vary  from  day  to  day,  even  from  hour  to 
hour,  but  strict  observance  of  the  laws  of  nature  is  con- 
ducive to  a  state  of  mind  from  which  emanate  thoughts 
of  the  clearer,  higher  order,  which,  transmitted  through 
the  medium  of  a  letter,  are  bound  to  reflect  credit  and 
inspire  the  recipient  of  a  letter  with  confidence  in  and 
respect  for  the  opinions.  Flattery  is  permissible  only  in 
the  hands  of  the  astute  and  should  be  used  only  in  very 
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rare  cases,  and  then  only  that  flattery  which  appeals 
to  the  intellect  or  higher  self,  instead  of  that  which  appeals 
to  the  vanity  and  other  weaknesses. 

We  should  take  sufficient  time  to  read  carefully  the  let- 
ters which  we  receive,  that  we  may  fully  comprehend  their 
meaning.  Unless  the  letter  is  one  of  contract,  the  effect 
that  it  is  intended  to  have  on  us  is  what  we  should  receive. 
Business  is  transacted  in  too  much  haste,  particularly  so 
in  the  city.  Our  gage  indicates  too  high  pressure,  which 
is  a  heavy  tax  on  the  machinery.  It  may  show  great 
volume  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  but  perhaps  not  the 
desired  margin,  which  is  the  result.  A  reply  to  an  inquiry 
once  read,  "Note  good  for  any  amount";  it  should  have 
read,  "Not  good  for  any  amount,"  but  the  error  was  dis- 
covered too  late. 

It  requires  the  time  of  one  individual  in  some  houses  to 
investigate  errors  and  write  long  explanatory  letters  of 
apology.  Independent  of  the  expense,  who  can  estimate 
the  saving  if  this  were  not  necessary?  As  soon  as  a  house 
gains  the  reputation  with  a  customer  of  making  errors 
frequently,  that  customer  is  in  good  condition  to  listen 
attentively  to  a  competitor.  I  do  not  pose  as  a  pessimist; 
we  all  know  that  there  are  houses  which  conduct  their 
affairs  in  an  enviable  manner,  increase  their  volume  of 
business  each  successive  year,  with  their  losses  through 
errors  infinitesimal,  but  therein  is  the  practical  proof  of  my 
argument.  What  man  has  done  man  can  do  again  and 
better. 

The  treatment  of  salesmen  while  on  the  road  is  a  subject 
for  deepest  consideration,  and  those  who  have  experienced 
the  vicissitudes  of  their  occupation  can  best  appreciate 
the  truth  of  this  assertion.  The  result  of  their  efforts 
depends  largely  upon  the  state  of  their  mind,  which  may  be 
greatly  affected  by  the  character  and  tone  of  the  letters 
which  they  receive  from  the  house.  They  may  have  a 
great  many  things  to  contend  with,  and  if  the  best  results 
are  to  be  obtained  from  the  territory  which  they  are  cov- 
ering they  should  have  all  the  assistance  possible,  and  at  a 
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time  when  it  will  do  the  most  good.  Every  single  inquiry 
made  by  them  in  regard  to  the  business  should  be  an- 
swered by  return  mail,  even  if  some  of  them  appear  to  us 
entirely  uncalled  for.  Every  correspondent,  in  fact,  is  en- 
titled to  an  acknowledgment,  at  least,  the  day  his  letter 
is  received,  even  though  the  answer  must  be  delayed. 

There  is  no  greater  abuse  in  the  office  of  the  manufacturer 
or  wholesaler  than  the  form  letters.  It  is  intended  to  use 
them  applicably,  but  they  are  not  so  used  in  such  a  large 
percentage  that  the  harm,  when  misapplied,  in  a  measure 
offsets  the  good  effect.  I  refer  now  to  letters  mailed  in 
anticipation  of  the  salesman's  visit,  or  letters  sent  out  on 
receipt  of  an  order,  intending  to  have  the  effect  of  having 
been  framed  exclusively  for  the  benefit  of  the  individual. 
If  they  are  gotten  up  so  there  are  no  contradictions,  they 
are  so  palpably  "general"  that  those  customers  of  ripe 
judgment  and  mature  experience,  whom  we  are  most 
anxious  to  impress  favorably,  see  at  once  the  intended 
subterfuge.  I  would  prefer  a  circular  letter  that  is  un- 
deniably a  general  letter,  or  a  personal  letter,  from  which 
the  recipient  knows  that  he  and  he  only  was  in  the  mind 
of  the  writer  when  it  was  framed.  When  you  discover 
that  you  are  reading  a  form  letter,  your  first  inclination 
(unless  you  already  have  reasons  to  think  that  there  is 
something  of  interest  in  it  for  you)  is  to  stop  and  throw 
it  into  the  waste-basket;  there  is  a  symptom  of  the  sensa- 
tion you  experience  in  finding  the  name  of  a  proprietary 
medicine  at  the  end  of  a  long  and  interesting  article  on 
hygiene. 

I  am  told  of  a  credit  manager  in  one  of  the  larger  Western 
cities  who  uses  fourteen  successive  forms  seven  days  apart 
in  making  collections,  before  the  account  goes  to  the  attor- 
ney. A  delinquent  who  needs  the  time  and  is  willing  to 
take  it  would  settle  back  in  peace  of  mind  about  the  tune 
he  had  received  the  second  form,  after  he  had  once  been 
"through  the  mill." 

In  dictating  a  great  many  letters  each  day  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  avoid  repeating  expressions,  but  one  should 
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not  indulge  in  pet  phrases.  The  ring  of  originality  should 
be  patent  to  the  writer  if  he  would  avoid  stereotypedness, 
and  thus  the  subtle  flattery  to  the  recipient — our  attention 
this  day  to  you — is  attained. 

A  theory  is  being  advanced  as  new  along  the  lines  of 
psychology  in  business  correspondence;  it  is  as  old  as  busi- 
ness itself.  We  are  all  psychologists  intuitively,  just  as 
far  as  our  intellects  will  carry  us.  A  Yankee  horse-trader, 
if  he  were  a  good  one,  offered  to  the  mind  of  his  subject 
progressive  suggestions  from  the  time  he  attempted  to 
create  in  his  mind  a  greedy  desire  to  get  sight  of  his  horse 
until  he  made  him  think  that  it  was  not  only  the  cheapest 
piece  of  horseflesh  he  had  ever  beheld  for  the  money,  but 
that  it  would,  in  its  new  environment,  increase  in  value 
100  per  cent.  Just  so  in  our  business  correspondence;  we 
appeal  to  the  intellect  if  we  have  ourselves  intellect,  in- 
spiring the  prospective  customer  with  confidence  in  our 
ability  and  desire  to  be  of  benefit  to  him.  When  that  has 
been  accomplished,  he  wants  to  buy  goods  of  us. 

For  obvious  reasons  many  of  the  best  houses  have  in 
recent  years  added  a  department  for  special  correspondence 
with  the  trade,  assisting  the  salesman  by  anticipating  his 
visit  to  the  regular  customer,  but  more  particularly  for 
the  purpose  of  working  up  new  business  through  personal 
correspondence  with  merchants  whom  they  have  never 
had  on  the  ledger.  This,  of  course,  requires  a  great  deal 
of  preliminary  work  in  learning  the  names  of  the  merchants 
and  some  good  peculiarities  regarding  their  business  or 
business  methods,  that  they  may  intelligently  frame  a 
letter  which  will  indicate  to  them  a  knowledge  of  their 
affairs;  not  financial,  for  that  is  understood  and  must  be 
determined  upon  before  they  are  put  upon  the  "list,"  but 
others  of  which  they  are  equally  proud. 

This  may  sound  theoretical,  but  any  proposition  that  de- 
notes additional  expense,  sounds  theoretical  to  the  firm  or 
to  the  employee,  if  it  means  more  work,  until  it  has  been 
tried  and  proved  otherwise.  The  older  plans  of  general, 
circular,  and  catalogue  advertising  are  still  adhered  to  (par- 
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ticularly  the  latter),  and  have  their  places,  but  the  personal 
letter,  after  careful  and  judicious  preparation,  is  to-day 
an  essential  feature  of  the  modern  mercantile  house. 

I  desire  to  say  incidentally  that  many  salesmen,  as  it 
applies  to  their  regular  customers,  strenuously  object  to 
this  plan  of  what  they  call  "superfluous  letters  from  the 
house,"  believing  that,  if  the  house  lends  its  assistance  in 
holding  the  customer  and  selling  him,  their  personal  inter- 
ests are  jeopardized.  This,  however,  is  sophistry,  for  if 
they  cannot,  in  personal  contact  with  the  customer,  hold 
their  own,  they  are  neither  broad  nor  adroit.  One  may 
employ  all  the  subtle  subterfuges  known  to  human  in- 
genuity in  writing,  and  make  no  very  lasting  impression 
as  compared  with  the  personal  interviewer,  other  influences 
being  equal. 

It  requires  tenacity  of  purpose  to  write  a  prospective  cus- 
tomer two  or  three  times  a  season,  year  after  year,  getting 
perhaps  nothing  but  a  civil  note  in  evidence  that  the  time 
is  not  come  when  the  " wedge  may  be  put  in";  and  not 
doing  business  with  him  we  cannot  fairly  know  how  he 
feels  toward  our  competitor,  from  whom  he  is  buying; 
therefore,  as  the  unexpected  always  happens,  we  little 
realize,  as  we,  perhaps  for  the  tenth  tune,  write  him  a 
courteous  letter,  describing  to  him  some  of  the  new  things 
which  the  salesman  of  that  territory  has  wisely  decided 
will  prove  a  valuable  acquisition  to  his  stock,  that  our  op- 
portunity has  arrived.  It  is  possible  that  he  is  stronger 
financially  than  when  we  first  attempted  to  sell  him,  and 
that  his  business  has  grown  to  much  larger  proportions;  if 
so,  by  our  continued  cultivation  of  the  men  we  have  an 
additional  margin  hi  the  profit  of  our  correspondence  any 
way  we  figure  it,  and  when  we  first  sell  him  we  receive  the 
dividends  accrued,  as  our  bills  are  larger  than  they  would 
have  been  had  we  opened  the  account  at  the  date  of  our 
first  letter. 

It  is  characteristic  of  human  nature  that  we  must  have 
what  we  want  until  we  get  possession,  when  our  ardor  cools 
and  the  tendency  is  toward  neglect.  This  is  true  of  our 
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attitude  toward  our  customers,  unless  we  take  every  pre- 
caution and  guard  ourselves  against  getting  into  the  very 
wide  rut — carelessness.  A  properly  arranged  department 
for  correspondence  is  its  greatest  preventive.  The  name 
comes  up  periodically  for  a  letter  of  such  and  such  a  char- 
acter, and  we  are  thus  stimulated  to  put  new  life  into  each 
particular  case. 

The  manufacturer  or  wholesaler  is  a  silent  partner  of 
the  retailer  to  the  extent  that  the  credit  given  to  the  latter 
is  to  his  total  assets  and  liabilities,  and  as  we  encourage  or 
discourage  him  through  our  correspondence,  so  we  must 
reap  the  benefits  or  disappointments.  Hastily  written  let- 
ters in  making  collections,  striving  to  "get  out  first,"  have 
not  infrequently  precipitated  failures,  just  as  carefully 
constructed  letters,  after  studious  consideration  of  all  the 
circumstances,  have  avoided  catastrophes. 


COLLECTION  SYSTEMS1 
R.  J.  CASSELL 

Mr.  R.  J.  Cassett,  of  Detroit,  has  been  engaged  in  collection  work 
for  the  last  eighteen  years.  His  writings,  therefore,  reflect  a  long  and 
practical  experience.  He  is  'a  native  of  Illinois,  belongs  to  a  family  of 
lawyers,  and  was  himself  at  one  lime  a  student  of  law  in  Northwestern 
University.  He  is  now  preparing  a  new  volume,  which  is  to  be  entitled 
"Constructive  Collecting."  The  chapter  from  "The  Art  of  Collecting" 
which  is  here  reprinted  furnishes  in  a  compact  form  information  in  refer- 
ence to  collection  systems  which  will  be  very  helpful  to  the  student  who  is 
trying,  perhaps  for  the  first  time,  to  write  collection  letters. 

THE  efficiency  of  the  collection  department  depends 
largely  upon  the  adoption  and  intelligent  use  of  some  sim- 
ple, practical  system  of  handling  its  routine.  The  essential 
feature  of  such  a  system  is  the  arrangement  of  the  work 
in  such  orderly  fashion  that  the  accounts  will  be  automati- 
cally brought  to  notice  at  the  proper  time  for  attention, 
and  a  record  be  kept  of  each  step  of  the  collection  until 
the  final  payment  is  made.  This  is  accomplished  by  the 
aid  of  suitable  filing  devices,  careful  indexing,  and  the 
application  of  an  efficient  follow-up  system.  Much  care 
should  be  given  to  the  planning  and  installation  of  the 
collection  system,  for  this  system  is  the  mechanism  through 
which  the  efforts  of  the  department  are  exerted;  and,  if 
it  is  well  devised,  it  makes  possible  the  handling  of  thou- 
sands of  accounts  where  otherwise  only  hundreds  could 
be  attended  to. 

PLANNING  THE  SYSTEM 

In.  arranging  the  details  of  the  collection  system  the 
policy  of  the  house  must  be  taken  into  consideration. 

1  Reprinted  from  The  Art  of  Collecting,  by  permission  of  The  Ronald  Press 
Company  and  of  Mr.  Cassell. 
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What  are  the  usual  terms?  How  closely  are  collections 
to  be  made?  What  leniency  shall  be  shown  to  delinquents 
as  a  class?  These  are  not  matters  to  be  settled  offhand  by 
even  the  best  of  collection  managers,  but  are  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  heads  of  the  business,  who,  having  in  view 
the  welfare  of  each  department  and  the  best  interests  of 
the  business  as  a  whole,  are  in  a  position  to  decide  with 
intelligence. 

If  there  is  a  credit  man,  he  and  the  collection  manager 
should  work  hand  in  hand,  and  the  organization  of  the  col- 
lection department  should  be  a  matter  of  consultation 
between  them.  If  the  credits  are  well  handled,  and  there 
is  the  proper  co-ordination  between  the  credit  and  col- 
lection departments,  so  that  the  information  secured  by 
the  credit  department  is  freely  accessible  to  the  collection 
manager,  the  work  of  the  latter  is  more  than  half  done. 

When  the  organization  and  general  policy  of  the  collec- 
tion department  are  once  established,  and  the  system  under 
which  it  operates  is  properly  worked  out,  the  collection 
manager  will  find  it  possible  to  turn  over  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  detail  work,  such  as  posting  reports, 
filing  cards  and  papers,  watching  collections  in  the  ordinary 
course,  handling  routine  correspondence,  etc.,  to  trained 
assistants.  It  must  always  be  remembered,  however,  that 
these  details  are  much  more  important  than  they  seem, 
and  that  the  assistants  in  whose  hands  they  are  placed 
must  be  careful  and  experienced.  No  amount  of  good  judg- 
ment and  cleverness  on  the  part  of  the  collection  manager 
can  offset  an  inefficient  and  carelessly  operated  system. 

It  may  be  noticed  in  passing  that  a  system  once  worked 
out  should  not  be  condemned  too  hastily,  even  though  it 
does  not  at  first  come  up  to  expectations.  Give  it  time 
for  a  thorough  test.  Improvements  can  be  introduced  as 
defects  develop  or  as  new  or  unexpected  conditions  arise; 
and  the  object  should  be  to  perfect  the  existing  system 
rather  than  to  substitute  some  other  system  in  its  place. 
Not  only  are  changes  necessary  to  remedy  defects,  but  they 
must  be  made  to  keep  pace  with  the  business  as  it  grows. 
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This  history  of  every  really  successful  business  is  a  chronicle 
of  constant  development  and  of  equally  constant  adjust- 
ment to  meet  the  demands  of  growth  and  changing  con- 
ditions. The  collection  department  must  keep  pace  with 
the  rest  of  the  business. 

Without  an  adequate  system  collections  are  haphazard. 
They  are  not  attended  to  at  the  proper  time;  they  are  not 
handled  properly  when  they  are  attended  to;  and  fre- 
quently they  are  overlooked  entirely  for  weeks  at  a  time. 
The  natural  effect  of  such  a  lack  of  system  is  to  invite 
delinquency  in  payment,  to  make  collections  more  difficult 
and  more  uncertain,  and  to  increase  largely  the  percentage 
of  loss  from  uncollected  debts. 

It  is  impossible  and  unnecessary  to  present  the  many 
different  collection  systems  in  use.  All  are  devised  to  the 
same  end  and  they  differ  in  detail  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  business  served  rather  than  in  the  general  plan. 
Consequently,  a  system  in  effective  operation  in  one  col- 
lection department  would,  with  minor  modifications,  serve 
as  a  system  for  any  other  collection  department.  The 
chief  requisites  are  that  the  system  be  simple,  efficient, 
and  as  inexpensive  as  is  consistent  with  first-class  results. 

A  WORKING  SYSTEM 

A  system  of  keeping  in  touch  with,  and  of  attending  to 
the  accounts  of,  a  business  is  outlined  in  the  following 
pages.  The  system  has  proved  simple  and  efficient  in  prac- 
tice, and  can  be  adapted  in  detail  so  as  to  conform  to  the 
needs  of  almost  any  business. 

(1)  The  preliminary  work  for  the  collection  manager  is 
done  in  the  credit  department.  If  the  account  is  an  im- 
portant one  the  standing  of  the  purchaser  will  have  been 
fully  investigated,  and  much  information  that  will  assist 
the  collection  manager  in  case  collection  should  prove 
difficult  is  secured  in  advance.  This  information  is  sup- 
plied at  the  time  the  first  invoice  reaches  him,  or  else  is  at 
his  service  when  needed.  With  smaller  accounts  the  credit 
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department  does  not  insist  upon  such  particularity  of  in- 
formation, and  frequently  will  take  chances  that  every- 
thing is  all  right.  As  a  result,  the  smaller  accounts  are 
frequently  the  most  troublesome  the  collection  manager  has 
to  handle. 

(2)  The  routine  of  collection  begins  with  the  sale.    As 
goods  are  sold  the  invoices  are  made  out  in  duplicate  or 
triplicate,   the  original  going  to  the  customer,   and  the 
duplicate  copies  being  disposed  of  according  to  the  general 
system  of  handling  sales.    One  duplicate,  however,  always 
reaches  the  collection  manager,  usually  by  way  of  the  office, 
where  it  is  entered  on  the  books  in  the  regular  way  and  its 
folio  number  placed  on  it  for  convenient  reference  later, 
when  the  account  is  checked  up.     The  form  of  the  invoice 
is  immaterial  to  "the  collection  manager,  provided  only  that 
it  gives  the  name,  address,  date,  amount,  and  terms.     For 
him  it  is  merely  a  memorandum  of  the  transaction. 

(3)  From  the  office  the  duplicate  invoice  goes  to  the  col- 
lection manager,  and  is  placed  in  an  invoice  file  containing 
thirty-one  divisions  suitable  for  holding  invoices,   these 
divisions  being  numbered  to  represent  the  days  of  the 
month.    These  invoice  files  play  an  important  part  in  the 
collection  system.     If  sixty  days'  credit  is  given,  two  of 
them  are  necessary.    If  ninety  days'  credit  is  given,  a  third 
is  required.    More  will  be  found  useful  if  still  longer  datings 
are  common. 

The  invoice  file  is  found  in  various  forms.  At  times  it 
is  merely  a  cabinet  with  thirty-one  drawers  in  it,  these 
drawers  being  numbered  to  correspond  with  the  days  of 
the  month.  Another  form  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  of 
the  ordinary  card  file,  but  large  enough  to  accommodate 
the  invoices  behind  thirty-one  guide  cards,  which  bear 
numbers  corresponding  to  those  of  the  days  of  the  month. 
This  form  has  the  advantage  of  accommodating  a  large 
number  of  invoices  in  very  small  space.  Another  form 
sometimes  employed  is  practically  the  same  as  that  of  the 
vertical  letter  file,  this,  however,  being  of  smaller  size,  and 
the  invoices  being  contained  in  jackets  with  numbered 
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tabs.  A  very  simple  impromptu  file  for  a  smaller  business 
may  be  readily  made  by  means  of  large  manila  envelopes 
numbered  to  correspond  to  the  days  of  the  month,  and 
kept  in  numerical  order  in  a  desk  drawer. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  form  of  file  is  of 
but  little  moment.  Any  of  those  in  use  will  serve  the  pur- 
pose if  they  are  properly  kept  up  and  properly  attended  to. 
The  file  is  an  important  and  labor-saving  device,  but  with- 
out proper  attention  its  value  is  lost. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  file  1  contains  the  invoices 
maturing  in  January,  each  under  its  proper  due  date.  File 
2  contains  the  invoices  which  fall  due  in  February,  and 
file  3,  if  a  third  is  used,  the  invoices  for  March.  The 
method  of  using  these  files  is  as  follows: 

A  bill  of  goods  is  sold — say  on  the  15th  of  January,  and 
on  thirty  days'  time.  In  this  case  the  goods  should  be  paid 
for  on  the  14th  or  15th  of  February,  according  to  the  cus- 
tom of  the  house.  The  invoice  is  therefore  placed  in  the 
February  file,  under  the  proper  date,  and  requires  no  more 
attention  until  that  date  is  reached.  If  the  invoice  calls 
for  sixty  days'  time,  it  is  placed  in  the  March  file  under 
the  proper  due  date.  If,  however,  the  invoice  carries 
ninety  days'  tune,  it  is  placed  in  the  January  file,  under 
the  14th  or  15th.  This  file  then  contains  both  January 
and  April  items.  There  is,  however,  no  conflict.  The 
ninety-day  item — due  in  April — comes  into  the  January 
file,  it  is  true,  but  it  takes  the  place  of  January  items  which 
have  already  been  taken  out  of  the  file  for  attention. 
There  is,  therefore,  no  mixing  of  items,  the  April  items 
closely  following  the  January  items  as  these  latter  are  re- 
moved. At  the  end  of  the  month  all  the  January  invoices 
have  disappeared  from  the  January  file,  and  it  is  then 
devoted  entirely  to  April  business  and  becomes  the  April 
file.  In  like  manner  the  February  file  accommodates  the 
May  items,  and  the  March  file  the  June  items,  and  in  this 
way  the  files  are  used  continuously  without  interference 
between  the  incoming  and  outgoing  items. 

(4)  On  the  back  of  each  invoice  the  terms  of  sale  are 
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stamped  and  the  due  date  of  the  invoice  is  entered.  A 
rubber  stamp  is  used  for  this  purpose,  the  due  date  and 
any  special  terms  of  sale  being  filled  in  with  pen  or  pencil. 
Each  day  the  file  automatically  indicates  the  invoices 
which  are  due  on  that  day.  These  invoices  are  then  taken 
out  and  compared  with  the  ledger  to  ascertain  the  status 
of  the  account ;  and  if  they  are  not  already  paid  the  atten- 
tion of  the  debtor  is  called  to  the  fact  that  payment  is  due. 
The  notice  sent  out  is  usually  a  simple  statement  of  the 
account,  stamped,  perhaps,  with  the  statement  that  the 
account  is  payable,  or  with  the  request  that  remittance  be 
made  by  return  mail.  In  case  of  city  collections  the  invoice 
memorandum  is  sometimes  placed  in  the  collector's  hands 
at  once,  for  personal  presentation. 

The  collection  manager  has  entire  charge  of  the  accounts 
after  the  invoice  is  placed  in  his  hands.  He  supervises 
the  sending  out  of  statements  and  directs  the  treatment 
of  the  accounts  thereafter,  all,  of  course,  being  done  in 
accordance  with  the  policy  and  understood  customs  of  the 
house.  Where  monthly  statements  are  the  rule,  these 
usually  go  without  special  reference  to  the  collection 
manager,  as  it  is  purely  a  routine  of  collection  and  does 
not  require  his  0  K.  After  the  statement  goes  out,  he  may 
turn  over  certain  accounts  to  his  assistants,  or  to  the  book- 
keeper or  cashier,  to  follow  out  a  prescribed  routine,  which 
then  goes  on  with  but  casual  supervision  on  his  part. 
Even  these  accounts,  however,  if  any  unexpected  turn  of 
events  take  place,  or  the  conditions  are  such  as  to  require 
special  attention,  are  at  once  taken  over  by  the  collection 
manager. 

It  should  be  needless  to  say  that  statements  or  notices  to 
debtors  should  be  sent  out  the  day  accounts  are  due.  The 
whole  collection  system  depends  for  its  effectiveness  upon 
prompt  action  at  the  proper  time,  and  if  notices  are  not 
sent  out  on  the  indicated  dates,  or  such  other  action  taken 
as  may  be  necessary,  the  system  is  thrown  "out  of  joint"; 
a  bad  impression  is  produced  upon  the  debtor;  and  the 
whole  effect  is  demoralizing. 
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(5)  When  the  notice  that  payment  is  due  has  been  sent 
out,  the  invoice  is  returned  to  the  invoice  file  five  days 
ahead  of  its  former  position,  or  even  farther  if  the  debtor 
lives  at  a  distance  or  if  the  system  calls  for  a  longer  time. 
The  date  of  the  invoice  will  usually  be  sufficient  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  invoices  which  come  due  on  the  date 
to  which  the  unpaid  invoice  is  advanced.     If,  however, 
the  collection  manager  so  desires,  a  more  definite  indication 
of  the  overdue  invoices  may  be  secured  by  means  of  a  sub- 
division of  the  compartment,   by  a  colored  separating 
sheet,  by  stamping  the  invoice  "  Overdue,"  or  by  pin- 
ning  to  it   a   colored   tag  plainly  printed   or   stamped 
"Overdue." 

If  at  the  end  of  the  five  days  the  account  is  still  unpaid, 
it  is  regarded  as  delinquent,  and  the  invoice  is  removed 
from  the  filing  cabinet  and  placed  in  an  ordinary  vertical 
file  under  alphabetical  arrangement.  A  letter  is  then 
written  to  the  debtor  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  his 
account  is  overdue,  and  a  carbon  copy  of  this  letter  is  at- 
tached to  the  invoice. 

(6)  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  invoice  is  now  no 
longer  filed  by  date,  but  alphabetically,  together  with  any 
letters  or  other  material  relating  to  it.     Thus  the  invoice 
itself  no  longer  serves  as  an  automatic  reminder  of  the 
account  and  its  condition,  though  it  is  still  at  hand  where 
it  can  be  readily  referred  to  at  any  time.    To  supply  a 
date  memorandum  of  the  account  that  will  automatically 
bring  it  to  attention,  a  card  is  made  out  and  filed  in  another 
vertical  filing  case,  sometimes  called  the  "tickler,"  which, 
like  the  larger  filing  cabinets,  is  divided  into  thirty-one 
compartments,  each  representing  a  day  of  the  month.    In 
this  filing  case  the  collection  card  is  filed  ahead  to  the  next 
date  on  which  the  account  requires  attention,  the  time 
varying  according  to  the  system.     It  then  serves  as  a 
reminder  and  a  concise  record  of  the  account,  and  is  filed 
ahead  from  time  to  time  until  the  account  is  finally  paid. 
When  this  consummation  is  reached,  the  card  is  removed 
from  the  tickler  and  destroyed,  the  invoice  itself  is  taken 
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from  the  alphabetical  file  and  placed  in  the  general  office 
files,  and  the  transaction  is  closed. 

A  form  commonly  used  for  the  collection  card  is  as 
follows: 


Folio  Terms 

Due     Date 

Name  

Address  

PROCEDUBK 

RESPONSES 

The  handling  of  accounts  after  they  have  been  placed 
in  the  tickler  file  requires  the  use  of  statements,  notices, 
letters,  drafts,  forwarding  of  the  account  to  attorneys  or 
collection  agencies,  and  various  other  accessory  acts  and 
instruments  in  order  to  secure  final  settlement.  These 
very  important  matters  all  go  to  make  up  the  collection 
system,  and  will  be  found  treated  separately  in  their 
proper  places.  A  careful  record  should  be  kept  of  all  that 
is  done.  This  record  may  be  kept  on  the  collection  card; 
or  a  loose-leaf  ledger  will  be  found  convenient  and  practical. 

STATEMENT  OF  ACCOUNTS 

Under  the  system  outlined,  each  invoice  is  treated  as  a 
separate  transaction,  even  though  the  same  customer  may 
have  two  or  more  invoices  "in  process"  at  the  same  time. 
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If,  however,  two  or  more  bills  of  goods  have  been  purchased 
during  the  month,  and  a  single  statement  covering  all  these 
purchases  is  sent  out  on  the  first  of  the  month  following— 
as  is  usually  the  case — no  material  modification  of  the 
system  is  necessary.  In  such  case  the  individual  invoices 
are  not  sent  to  the  collection  department;  but  on  the  first 
of  the  month  there  is  sent  to  the  collection  manager  a 
statement  of  the  customer's  account,  covering  all  his 
purchases  for  the  previous  month,  with  perhaps  the 
separate  invoices  attached;  and  this  statement  is  handled 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  individual  invoice.  This  plan 
obviously  saves  much  time  in  handling. 

A  combination  of  the  two  methods  is  easily  possible. 
Transient  customers  can  be  handled  under  the  separate 
invoice  method,  while  customers  who  usually  purchase 
more  than  one  bill  of  goods  in  a  month  can  be  handled 
under  the  statement  method. 

BRANCH  HOUSES 

If  a  house  operates  branches,  each  branch  will  employ 
the  same  system  as  the  head  office,  but  a  ledger  account 
for  each  customer  will  be  kept  at  the  head  office  as  well  as 
at  the  branch.  The  branch  house  should  send  in  weekly 
reports  of  its  sales,  and  also  of  its  collections,  which  are  to 
be  entered  in  the  ledgers  devoted  to  the  records  of  the 
branch.  It  is  then  the  duty  of  the  collection  manager  to 
see  that  the  branches  keep  their  collections  up  to  date. 
This  must,  of  course,  be  done  by  correspondence. 


COLLECTION  CORRESPONDENCE » 
DWIGHT  E.  BEEBE 

Mr.  Beebe's  chapter  on  "Collection  Correspondence"  presents  a  number 
of  principles  which  underlie  the  writing  of  effective  collection  letters  whether 
the  particular  letter  represents  an  individual,  a  retail  firm,  or  a  wholesale 
house;  in  fact,  his  treatment  takes  one  to  the  point  where  the  technicalities 
of  any  one  business  impose  upon  credit  and  collection  variety  in  practice. 
Of  especial  importance  is  his  emphasis  on  putting  salesmanship  into  the 
work  of  the  credit  men  and  collectors,  for  only  thus  can  they  become  a  part 
of  the  building  of  a  business. 

Putting  Salesmanship  into  Collection  Letters. — Have  you 
ever  followed  one  of  your  collection  letters  in  your  mind's 
eye,  letting  your  imagination  picture  its  reading  in  the 
debtor's  house  or  office?  If  your  letter  is  commonplace, 
routine,  lacking  in  character,  it  makes  no  impression.  He 
tosses  it  into  a  drawer  to  await  the  day  when  the  more 
urgent  bills  are  pulled  out  and  paid.  If  your  letter  is  sud- 
denly sharp  or  harsh  in  tone,  the  debtor  thinks:  "What's  he 
going  to  do  next?  I'll  find  out  just  how  far  this  chap 
means  to  go." 

The  collection  correspondent  replaces  the  salesman  and 
the  proprietor  in  representing  the  house  to  the  delinquent 
customer  after  the  sale  is  made.  As  the  house  representa- 
tive he  must  try  to  secure  the  money  due,  but  at  the  same 
time  keep  the  debtor's  good  will.  Just  as  the  salesperson 
was  able  to  interest  the  customer,  secure  his  attention, 
create  desire  to  the  point  of  completing  the  sale,  so  the 
collection  letter  must  compel  attention  by  awakening  curi- 
osity or  appealing  to  reason  and  justice.  Second,  it  must 
arouse  interest  through  timely,  intimate,  newsy  style. 

1  Reprinted  from  Retail  Credits  and  Collections,  by  permission  of  Harper 
&  Brothers. 
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Third,  it  should  ask  for  the  money  due  in  a  way  that  will 
show  the  debtor's  advantage  to  pay. 

Good  collectors  put  salesmanship  into  their  letters,  think- 
ing not  only  of  keeping  bad  accounts  from  rising  above  the 
established  allowance,  but  also  of  increasing  the  volume 
of  business  the  house  is  doing.  They  look  to  the  future  as 
well  as  to  the  past.  When  an  account  lags,  they  find  out 
what  is  the  trouble  and  get  a  settlement.  If  it  is  a  mistake 
of  the  house,  they  make  it  right.  If  the  debtor  only  is  at 
fault,  they  find  out  whether  his  intention  was  to  cheat,  or 
if  he  has  simply  blundered.  When  a  debtor  blunders,  they 
make  it  easier  for  him  to  pay.  In  that  way  they  can  get 
his  money  and  his  friendship  by  quick  action.  They  re- 
member that  most  men  want  to  pay,  and  they  do  not 
consider  any  man  dishonest  until  he  has  proved  himself 
so.  The  debtor  who  has  been  hardened  and  irritated  by 
the  ordinary  "Give  me  my  money"  will  have  a  pleasant 
surprise  if  he  is  shown  a  personal  understanding  of  his  case. 
A  collector's  cordial  willingness  to  be  reasonable  will  get 
him  the  money,  while  the  man  who  flies  to  early  threats 
must  wait. 

Attitude  Toward  the  Customer. — Most  collection  letters 
would  be  unnecessary  if  the  writer  knew  exactly  where 
the  debtor  stood  on  his  account,  or  if  the  debtor  knew  how 
far  the  collector's  attitude  was  final  and  had  understood 
the  terms  of  payment  so  that  he  could  plan  ahead  to  meet 
the  obligation  if  necessary.  When  there  is  really  a  mutual 
understanding  between  the  debtor  and  the  collector  there 
ceases  to  be  a  collection  problem. 

The  collector's  job  is  to  build  up  this  understanding  as 
quickly,  permanently,  and  definitely  as  he  can.  If  he  is 
obliged  to  depend  upon  the  letters  he  writes  to  help  him 
to  do  it,  the  collector  must  learn,  sooner  or  later,  how  to 
put  himself  in  the  debtor's  place  and  how  to  say  the  things 
in  his  letter  that  will  interest,  then  convince,  and  finally 
impel  his  reader  to  favorable  action — the  making  of  the 
payment. 

Collection  letters,  singly  or  when  used  in  a  series,  should 
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be  planned  to  do  just  two  things.  First,  show  the  collector 
as  quickly  as  possible  where  the  debtor  stands.  Second, 
to  impress  the  debtor  with  the  collector's  firm,  unhesitat- 
ing program  in  dealing  with  accounts  justly  due. 

To  accomplish  this  twofold  purpose,  then,  the  series 
must  first  establish  the  terms  of  accepted  payment  beyond 
the  chance  of  a  misunderstanding.  Next,  they  must  keep 
these  terms  in  sight  constantly,  making  the  debtor  remem- 
ber that  they  stand.  They  should  make  a  firm,  definite, 
conservative  request,  which  is  fair,  and  which  carries  con- 
viction. The  whole  series  should  grade  up  evenly  in  tone, 
as  if  there  never  had  been  or  never  would  be  a  change  in 
the  definite  policy  back  of  them.  The  collector  corre- 
spondent should  keep  away  from  the  letter  which  has  no 
personal  touch.  Even  better  than  the  series  of  dignified 
letters  which  studiously  avoid  throwing  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  payment  is  the  letter  with  the  personal  touch, 
which  shows  an  appreciation  of  the  reader's  ambition, 
makes  him  feel  favorably  disposed  toward  the  writer,  ap- 
peals to  his  sportsmanship,  coaxes  him  with  fear  of  em- 
barrassment. Form  letters  ought  to  be  revised  often  enough 
so  that  whatever  personal  touch  goes  into  them  may  not 
lose  its  effect  by  repetition  to  the  same  individual.  As 
soon  as  the  correspondent  has  developed  the  debtor's  posi- 
tion— that  is,  definitely  catalogued  him — he  must  get  en- 
tirely on  a  personal  basis,  making  the  appeal  which  it  has 
been  seen  will  bring  the  money  due. 

Next  to  a  remittance,  the  best  result  a  letter  can  bring  is 
a  definite  date  for  a  payment  or  a  definite  commitment 
from  the  debtor.  The  man  who  answers  locates  himself. 
He  shows  that  he  is  open  to  reason,  explains  his  situation, 
recognizes  his  responsibility. 

Mistake  of  Being  Too  Diplomatic. — Because  credit  and 
collection  correspondents  so  often  have  to  deal  with  deli- 
cate situations,  it  is  natural  that  they  should  frequently 
carry  diplomacy  too  far.  The  letters  that  are  obviously 
diplomatic  are  least  effective.  Sometimes  a  letter  is  best 
when  it  calls  a  spade  a  spade  and  apparently  makes  no 
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effort  to  be  diplomatic.  In  such  a  case  the  reader  is  usually 
impressed  with  the  sincerity  and  honesty  of  the  writer. 
These  qualities  command  respect.  Here  is  an  example  of 
a  letter  that  does  not  arouse  in  the  reader  any  desire  to  pay, 
rather  causing  his  resistance.  Its  chief  fault  is  its  apparent 
eagerness  to  avoid  giving  offense:1 

DEAR  SIR, — May  I  call  your  attention  to  the  inclosed  statement  of  a 
small  balance  of  $40,  due  on  your  account  since  April  1st?    Your  delay 
is  no  doubt  due  to  an  oversight,  and  we  shall  appreciate  it  very  much 
if  you  will  favor  us  with  a  remittance  by  return  mail. 
Yours  very  truly. 

A  successful  rewording  of  practically  the  same  letter,  as 
follows,  was  used  with  considerable  success  by  an  insurance 
man  who  was  collecting  a  small  account: 

DEAR  SIR, — Our  records  of  your  account  show  a  balance  of  $40  due 

since  April  1st.    According  to  the  agreement,  this  amount  was  to  be 

paid  on  the  1st  of  this  month.    Just  put  the  inclosed  statement,  with 

your  remittance,  in  the  inclosed  envelope  and  let  Uncle  Sam  do  the  rest. 

Yours  very  truly. 

It  has  the  direct,  frank,  honest  statement  of  facts  that 
gives  the  distinct  feeling  of  confidence  that  the  writer  is 
right.  These  are  the  characteristics  of  a  successful  sales 
letter. 

Avoid  Negative  Suggestions. — A  store  proprietor  finds 
himself  in  need  of  money;  but  that  is  not  necessarily  proof 
of  short-sighted  management.  In  fact,  this  call  for  cash 
at  certain  seasons  is  strictly  normal.  Feeling  this  pressure 
for  money,  he  begins  to  squeeze  his  customers,  and  a  col- 
lection letter  is  sent  out  with  the  naive  appeal,  "  Having 
heavy  payments  to  meet  in  the  near  future,  we  ask  you  to 
oblige  with  remittance."  It  is  such  an  appeal  that  is  nega- 
tive and  therefore  to  be  avoided.  The  one  excuse  for  col- 
lecting an  account  is  that  it  is  due.  And  in  that  event  no 
apology  is  necessary.  The  only  time  when  a  store  is  justi- 
fied in  putting  abnormal  pressure  on  its  customers  and 

1  Alexander  Hamilton  Institute,  Volume  XII,  Business  Correspondence. 
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literally  forcing  collections,  is  during  a  period  of  over- 
expansion,  in  which  credit  is  being  strained,  and  that  is 
the  very  worst  time  to  do  it. 

Ordinarily,  the  first  resort  when  in  need  of  money  is  to 
go  to  one's  customers  and  ask  payments  on  account  due, 
without  apology.  The  second  resort  is  for  the  store  to 
withhold  money  from  its  creditors  and  keep  them  waiting 
by  means  of  extensions,  renewals,  claims,  and  various  other 
makeshifts  which  threaten  its  credit  standing.  The  third 
expedient  is  acute  economy.  Economy  should  be  chronic. 
Either  an  expense  can  be  eliminated — in  which  case  it 
should  have  been  cut  out  long  ago — or  it  cannot  be  elim- 
inated, and  hence  to  economize  in  it  is  like  throwing  one  of 
your  engines  overboard  with  the  hope  of  speeding  up  the  ship. 

A  little  East  Side  New  York  girl  who,  when  asked  to 
name  the  seasons  of  the  year,  replied,  "Busy  and  Dull," 
stated  one  of  the  principles  of  business  economy.  Based 
upon  the  certainty  that  there  will  surely  be  dull  seasons 
as  well  as  busy  ones  for  the  store,  the  collector  who 
makes  certain,  through  everlasting  vigilance  in  watching 
accounts  in  all  seasons,  is  not  going  to  wait  until  panic 
times  and  the  acute  need  for  money  before  he  asks  for 
it.  When  he  asks  for  money  due  him  his  appeal  can  be 
made  positively,  and  not  negatively  or  apologetically.  To 
argue  in  a  collection  letter  or  to  urge  that  you  "need  the 
money" — this,  by  the  way,  is  a  very  common  appeal  in 
collection  letters — indicates  that  you  are  not  ready  to 
act.  The  debtor,  sensing  your  indecision,  is  equally  ready 
to  advance  his  excuses  and  lets  time  slip.  Again,  if  the 
letter  is  a  printed  form,  it  suggests  that  you  are  not  watch- 
ing his  individual  case.  He  feels  that  the  matter  is  not 
yet  urgent. 

Successful  Types  of  Appeals. — There  are  three  basic  ap- 
peals on  which  collection  letters  may  be  hung,  all  of  them 
personal : 

1 .  Appeals  to  good  will. 

2.  Appeals  to  pride. 

3.  Appeals  to  justice  and  fair  play. 
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To  secure  the  best  results  the  debtor  should  be  studied 
to  determine  the  nature  of  the  appeal  to  be  made  to  him, 
the  one  that  will  reach  him  and  get  under  his  skin.  This 
appeal  must  be  directed  to  some  of  his  emotions;  which 
one  can  be  best  determined  by  the  collector's  knowledge 
of  the  debtor.  There  are  a  great  number  and  variety  of 
human  emotions,  as  every  one  knows.  Some  of  them  lend 
themselves  to  collection  letters.  For  example,  the  debtor 
may  be  reached  through  his  good  will,  pride,  shame, 
honesty,  saving,  fear,  or  curiosity.  All  these  are  easily 
touched,  and  all  are  powerful  incentives  to  human  actions. 

Based  on  the  collector's  knowledge  of  the  debtor,  one 
line  of  appeal  should  be  chosen,  and  then  all  effort  con- 
centrated on  it.  If  there  is  some  doubt  as  to  the  appeal 
which  will  be  most  effective,  all  of  them  should  be  tried, 
one  at  a  time,  to  get  the  right  one,  to  produce  action. 

The  Appeal  to  Good  Will. — The  appeal  to  good  will  is 
probably  one  that  can  be  used  to  best  advantage  in  most 
cases.  It  is  most  simple  and  gives  no  cause  for  annoyance 
to  the  most  sensitive.  It  may  be  used  on  any  customer; 
therefore,  especially  on  one  of  whose  exact  status  there  is 
an  uncertainty.  It  should  always  be  short  and  should 
assume  the  unquestioned  good  will  of  the  customer  toward 
his  creditor,  without  the  slightest  question  or  doubt  that 
the  appeal  will  be  met  with  immediate  response  from  such  a 
customer.  An  example  of  such  an  appeal  to  good  will  is 
the  folio  wing: 

DEAR  MR.  , — If  anything  has  come  up  to  interfere  with  your 

promise  to  send  your  payment  by  the  10th  of  the  month,  you  will 
surely  have  written  us  long  before  this. 

Now  that  the  hurry  of  the  holidays  has  subsided  you  will  want  to 
attend  to  the  handling  of  this  payment  on  your  account  with  your 
usual  promptness. 

Knowing  how  easily  such  things  are  overlooked,  we  inclose  an  envelope 
which  will  be  the  most  convenient  means  for  sending  your  check  for 
$ Sincerely  yours. 

The  Appeal  to  Pride. — Every  student  of  human  nature 
knows  that  pride  is  one  of  the  strongest  emotions  and  the 
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strongest  kind  of  incentive  to  human  action.  The  breadth 
of  the  appeal  to  pride  is  unlimited.  Really,  all  accomplish- 
ment is  due  to  pride,  and  if  the  appeal  to  this  emotion  is 
skilfully  directed,  it  is  almost  certain  to  produce  the  desired 
results.  And  so  it  is  with  the  appeals  to  the  debtor's  sense 
of  shame  and  honesty.  When  the  debtor  has  learned  to 
reach  and  play  upon  these  emotions,  almost  any  account 
can  be  collected.  The  following  is  an  example  of  a  success- 
ful letter  appealing  to  the  customer's  pride: 

DEAR  MR. , — You  have  been  so  considerate  about  co-operating 

with  us  in  the  past  that  we  feel  we  may  rely  upon  you  now  to  maintain 
your  usual  standard  of  payments  on  your  account.  Prompt  remittances 
help  us  to  give  the  very  best  measure  of  possible  service  to  our  customers. 

If  you  will  let  me  have  your  check,  therefore,  to  cover  your  account 
past  due,  which  amounts  to  $ ,  you  will  be  helping  very  mate- 
rially to  this  worth-while  end.  We  are  counting  on  your  continued 
co-operation. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Appeals  to  Justice  and  Fair  Play. — One  of  the  most 
difficult  problems  faced  by  retail  stores,  especially  dry- 
goods  stores  in  which  charge  accounts  are  allowed,  is  to 
find  a  safe  method  of  speeding  up  payments  of  customers 
who  have  let  themselves  get  into  the  "slow-pay"  class. 

The  collection  manager  of  a  New  York  department  store 
has  found  the  work  of  stimulating  collections  made  much 
easier  by  working  on  the  theory  that  the  average  "  slow- 
pay"  customer  does  not  settle  more  promptly  because  the 
need  for  this  action  is  not  thoroughly  understood.  Most 
collectors  hesitate  to  call  customers'  attention  to  payments 
that  are  not  so  prompt  as  they  should  be,  to  what  may 
seem  to  them  like  a  small  matter. 

This  collection  manager  began  a  campaign  based  on  the 
theory  that  it  is  necessary  to  do  more  explaining  and  less 
dunning.  He  met  one  of  the  store's  charge  customers 
one  day.  This  woman,  while  "good,"  was  "slow  pay." 
She  complained  to  him  of  the  continual  requests  for  pay- 
ments from  the  store.  Knowing  that  this  customer  was 
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well  able  to  pay  an  ordinary  household  bill,  he  was  im- 
pressed, after  his  talk  with  her,  that  her  attitude  was  due 
more  than  anything  else  to  a  lack  of  understanding  of 
the  need  for  prompt  payments.  She  seemed  to  feel  that, 
because  she  was  responsible,  the  store  should  be  perfectly 
satisfied  to  wait  until  she  could  find  it  convenient  to  give 
the  account  her  attention. 

After  considering  the  matter,  he  concluded  that  there 
must  be  many  others  of  the  store's  customers  in  the  same 
frame  of  mind.  Accordingly,,  letters  were  written  from  a 
new  angle — with  startling  results.  Payments  began  to 
come  in  more  promptly.  In  just  a  short  time  practically 
all  the  store's  "slow"  accounts  were  brought  down  to  a 
monthly  settlement  basis. 

The  point  made  in  these  letters  was  not  that  the  account 
was  overdue,  but  the  important  fact  that  in  not  settling 
promptly  the  customer  was  making  a  deduction,  although 
not  visibly,  from  the  price  of  the  store's  goods.  In  other 
words,  it  was  shown  that  the  added  cost  of  carrying  the 
account  had  to  be  borne  by  all  the  store's  customers, 
including  those  who  paid  promptly.  The  letter  asserted 
the  belief  that  the  delinquent  customer  would  not  do  that 
intentionally,  and  that  the  store  was  sure  the  customer 
would  be  glad  to  know  the  situation  stated  frankly,  so  that 
the  real  need  of  meeting  bills  promptly  would  be  appreci- 
ated. Then  the  letter  went  on  to  show  how  prompt  pay- 
ments made  the  store,  more  truly  than  ever  one  of  single 
price  to  all  customers.  This  plan  was  based  on  a  simple 
appeal  to  justice  and  fair  play. 

Use  of  Form  Letters. — In  collection  correspondence,  while 
no  two  cases  are  exactly  alike,  it  is  possible  by  a  careful 
process  of  classification  so  to  group  the  various  accounts 
that  the  same  letter  will  answer  for  more  than  one.  The 
possibility  of  using  form  letters  to  advantage  in  collecting 
accounts  is  more  apparent  in  the  early  stages  of  slowness 
and  delinquency  than  in  the  later  ones.  Some  collectors 
favor  the  use  of  letters  that  are  obviously  forms,  because 
they  show  plainly  that  one  is  being  treated  exactly  as 
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others  are  being  treated,  and  so  give  little  offense  to  the 
sensitive  ones. 

There  is  danger,  however,  in  such  cases,  that  the  use  of  a 
letter,  obviously  a  form  letter,  may  result  in  further  delay, 
because  it  carries  the  definite  suggestion  that  delay  is 
common,  that  other  debtors  are  in  the  same  boat,  and  that 
the  failure  to  pay  is  considered  lightly  by  the  creditor. 

Use  of  Form  Paragraphs. — There  is  a  distinction  between 
using  form  letters  and  letters  more  nearly  personal,  because 
they  are  carefully  fitted  to  the  individual  facts  in  each 
case,  but  which  at  the  same  time  are  constructed  out  of 
form  paragraphs. 

If  you  ask  your  stenographer  to  save  copies  of  some  of 
the  longer  and  more  important  letters  you  write  on  stub- 
born cases  for  a  period  covering,  say,  a  month,  and  then 
take  the  time  to  go  over  these  letters  critically,  you  can 
very  easily  pick  out  paragraphs  here  and  there  which  will 
serve  for  use  again  and  again  in  similar  cases.  These  para- 
praphs,  carefully  boiled  down  and  edited,  then  pasted  in  a 
book  or  on  cards  with  some  simple  system  of  numbering 
the  classification,  will  form  the  basis  for  an  effective  cor- 
respondence manual  whose  time-saving  possibilities  with 
a  maximum  of  quality  in  your  letters  will  well  repay  you. 

Form  letters  or  any  other  kind  of  letters  should  be 
written  as  you  feel,  not  as  you  think  they  ought  to  sound. 
In  every  letter,  no  matter  whether  it  is  to  be  read  by  one 
or  many,  there  should  be  some  word  or  phrase  or  thought 
that  brings  the  message  close  to  the  man  to  whom  it  is 
addressed. 

No  ordinary  letter  should  run  over  three-quarters  of  a 
page  in  length.  No  one  likes  to  read  a  letter  longer  than 
that.  Collection  letters,  like  any  other  kind,  should  deal 
with  one  subject  only — the  amount  due.  Direct,  honest, 
frank  statements  that  have  a  distinct  ring  of  confidence 
in  them  are  characteristic  of  collection  letters.  In  the 
preliminary  notice,  however,  sometimes  in  the  letter  itself, 
it  is  usual  to  insert  announcements  of  a  few  offerings  of 
goods  which  may  interest  the  reader.  In  most  cases, 
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however,  such  announcements  are  best  made  in  the  form 
of  a  separate  inclosure. 

Style,  Appearance,  and  Tone  of  Letters. — The  effect  of  the 
mechanical  appearance  of  a  letter  is  often  compared  to 
the  effect  of  the  clothes  worn  by  a  salesman.  Nearly  all 
people  who  know  what  is  good  form  in  letter-writing  are 
affected  unfavorably  by  the  lack  of  it  in  letters  that  they 
receive.  They  expect  good  form  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Correct  style,  appearance,  and  tone  of  a  letter,  therefore, 
are  not  so  much  a  positive  asset  as  they  are  a  precaution. 
They  ward  off  the  possibility  of  unfavorable  criticism  on 
that  score. 

A  plain  letter-head  without  ornamentation  is  preferred 
by  most  business  houses,  particularly  for  collection  letters. 
Sometimes  it  is  possible  to  assist  the  purpose  of  the  letter 
by  the  use  of  a  special  letter-head  which  will  help  to 
center  the  reader's  attention  on  the  message  and  give  it 
additional  force. 

As  for  the  tone  of  the  letter,  the  language  used  to  convey 
its  message,  it  goes  without  saying  that  it  must  conform 
in  every  way  to  the  policy  and  reputation  of  the  house. 
Its  choice  of  words,  its  mechanical  arrangement  of  heading 
and  salutation  and  closing,  must  be  such  that  it  will  in  no 
way  distract  the  reader's  attention  from  the  meaning  of 
the  message  itself. 


THE  JOB  OF  LANDING  A  JOB1 
JOHN  R.  COLTER 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  whatever  is  done  by  everybody  is  seldom  done 
well.  So  it  is  with  applying  for  a  job.  Since  it  is  a  universal  thing,  it 
has  been  little  attended  to,  with  the  result  that  while  one  may  read  hundreds 
of  magazine  articles  on  selling  commodities,  lie  will,  with  difficulty,  find 
ten  on  selling  himself.  The  unusualness  of  the  following  article  would, 
therefore,  make  it  important,  were  it  not  also  valuable  in  pointing  out  the 
fact  that  in  selling  one's  self,  as  in  selling  anything  else,  the  end  can  best 
be  accomplished  if  one  can  forget  the  thing  to  be  sold  long  enough  to  think 
out  the  needs,  desires,  and  motives  of  the  person  to  whom  something  is  to  be 
sold,  and  hence  not  talk  preparation,  experience,  and  training,  but  these 
in  terms  of  the  use  that  the  employer  may  have  for  them. 

11  IT  is  a  might}'"  unfortunate  thing,"  said  a  New  York 
business  man  to  me  the  other  day,  "that  the  art  of  landing 
a  job  has  not  been  developed  more  fully  than  it  has.  You 
would  think  that  with  one-fifth  of  the  workers  of  the  land 
idle  a  good  deal  of  the  time,  and  therefore  presumably  look- 
ing for  jobs,  and  with  nearly  every  other  man  of  us — from 
fifty  thousand  dollars  a  year  men  down  to  ten  dollars  a 
week  clerks,  nosing  around  for  the  better  job — you  would 
think  that  some  one  would  systematize  and  distribute 
broadcast  the  best  known  methods  and  manners  of  looking 
for  a  job.  But  I've  never  seen  such  an  attempt." 

I  came  back  with  the  answer  that  usually  starts  men 
talking — a  request  for  advice.  What  he  told  me,  properly 
applied,  would  put  thousands  of  men  in  jobs — and  better 
jobs. 

"Tell  me  how  to  go  about  landing  the  job  I  want  to. 
What  is  the  secret  of  success  in  getting  work?  "  I  asked. 

1  Reprinted  from  the  Outlook,  June  14,  1913,  by  permission  of  the  Out- 
look Company. 
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"Well,"  he  said,  "first  let  me  tell  you  a  little  story.  A 
friend  of  mine  had  urged  me  to  come  and  call  on  him,  so 
I  went  the  other  day.  My  ring  was  answered  by  a  blue- 
eyed  servant  girl,  evidently  a  recent  immigrant. 

"'They  aren't  in/  she  said. 

"I  asked  her  when  my  friend  and  his  wife  would  be  in, 
and  she  answered : 

"'I  don't  know.' 

"Do  you  expect  them  back  to-day?  Where  did  they 
go?'  I  asked. 

"'I  don't  know/ 

"'Well,'  I  said,  'I  thought  you  might.  Who  are  you, 
please? ' 

"'Oh,  Pm  nobody,'  she  replied,  simply.  '/  just  work 
here.1 

"Now,  the  girl's  stupidity  is  incidental.  But  it's  worth 
telling  of  for  this  reason — her  attitude  of  mind  was  most 
beautifully  expressed  by  the  phrase  that  she  coined.  She 
wasn't  anybody;  she  just  worked  there!  That,  in  my 
opinion,  is  precisely  the  attitude  of  ninety  men  out  of  a 
hundred  that  go  looking  for  jobs.  It  is  the  state  of  mind 
that  keeps  so  many  job-holders  from  landing  the  new  job, 
and  prevents  the  unemployed  from  getting  any  work  at 
all.  They  are  not  anybody;  they  just  want  a  job.  Your 
job-seeker  may  not  say  it  in  so  many  words,  but  by  his 
very  lack  of  aggressiveness  he  exhales  it  or  somehow  man- 
ages to  wireless  it  direct  to  the  brain  of  his  possible  em- 
ployer. The  first  thing  I  would  say  to  a  man  who  was 
looking  for  work  would  be:  'Be  somebody.  Act  proudly, 
and  with  dignity.  Don't  act  as  if  you  were  asking  a  favor.' 
"Here  is  an  example  of  what  I  mean.  A  young  man 
came  into  my  office  the  other  day  with  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction. It  set  forth  from  a  friend  of  mine  that  the  bearer 
was  young,  reputable,  of  good  family,  willing  to  work,  and 
undeniably  honest.  He  had  just  graduated  from  college 
and  didn't  know  what  he  wanted  to  do.  As  I  expected, 
I  had  to  start  the  conversation  myself  and  pry  all  the  de- 
tails of  his  abilities  out  of  him.  I  had  to  dig  out  his  strong 
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points  and  particular  interests — he  volunteered  nothing. 
He  didn't  know  anything  about  the  shoe  business,  never 
took  the  initiative  to  tell  me  what  he  thought  about  our 
advertising  (everybody  reads  it).  I  asked  him  what  he 
thought  of  our  shoes.  He  had  worn  them  recently  and  said 
he '  liked  them  very  much.'  He  was  pleasant  and  agreeable, 
and  I  knew  he  would  be  willing  to  work  faithfully — but  I 
didn't  want  him  or  his  kind.  They  never  start  anything. 
Some  one  had  given  him  a  letter  to  me;  he  wanted  a  job; 
he  thought  I  could  give  him  a  'job';  therefore  he  was 
there  in  my  office  chair,  and  what  did  I  have  to  offer  him, 
please?  Ye  gods! 

"Later  I  met  his  mother  at  a  reception.  She  bewailed 
the  fact  that  her  Charlie  couldn't  find  work — after  having 
a  college  education,  too.  What  a  terrible  thing  the  war 
was — it  even  shortened  the  labor  demand  here  hi  the 
United  States! 

"The  real  trouble  lay,  not  in  Mars,  but  in  her  Charlie's 
own  self.  First,  he  had  the  wrong  idea  of  what  a  job  is. 
He  conceived  it  to  be  something  to  be  filled — a  pigeonhole, 
a  desk,  a  chair,  or,  as  the  London  clerks  call  it,  a  'berth.' 
It  was  a  niche,  in  his  mind,  with  a  salary  attached.  And 
if  he  considered  himself  as  a  salesman  of  his  own  services 
at  all,  it  was  simply  a  matter  of  selling  his  time,  his  pres- 
ence between  fixed  hours,  or  his  motions  in  a  certain  spot 
for  a  stated  length  of  time.  Whereas — and  here  is  the 
most  important  thing  I  can  tell  you — he  should  have 
offered,  presented,  exhibited,  and  dangled  before  the  eyes 
of  me,  the  buyer  of  labor,  his  interest  in  my  business. 
Interest  in  the  employer's  business  is  the  key  to  the  favor- 
able attention  of  every  employer.  I  assume  that  you  are 
in  earnest  when  you  come  looking  for  a  job.  What  inter- 
ests me  more  than  anything  else?  Not  your  abilities  in 
general,  but  your  abilities  as  far  as  my  business  is  con- 
cerned. If  young  Charlie  Briggs  had  looked  at  me  with 
a  gleam  of  intelligence  and  pulled  out  of  his  pocket  some 
of  our  daily  paper  ads,  and  said,  '  I  like  these  all  but  one 
thing,'  etc.,  don't  you  suppose  I  would  instantly  have  taken 
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an  interest  in  him?  Give  the  man  your  ideas  of  what  you 
have  found  true  of  shoes,  what  you  and  your  friends  like 
about  a  shoe.  If  you  are  looking  for  a  railway  job,  learn 
all  you  can  about  the  particular  railway,  think  about  it, 
sleep  over  the  thoughts,  and  come  down  to  ask  for  a  job 
with  at  least  one  sane,  original  sentence  that  you  can 
deliver  on  the  subject  of  railways. 

"It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  a  great 
many  of  the  good  executive  positions  in  the  country  to-day 
have  been  acquired  only  by  scientific  stalking.  I  mean 
that  a  scientific  approach  of  a  job  usually  lands  it.  Merely 
to  state  your  age,  experience,  and  past  successes  will  not 
land  you  many  worth-while  jobs  nowadays.  The  men  who 
make  a  study  of  the  prospective  employer's  business,  his 
particular  needs,  and  who  present  some  original  thoughts 
on  some  phase  of  the  business  are  the  successful  job- 
hunters  of  to-day. 

"The  reason  for  this,  of  course,  is  that  initiative  is  now 
at  a  higher  premium  in  the  business  world  than  ever 
before." 

"Why  so?"  I  asked.  And  for  answer  he  took  from  his 
desk  a  statement  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor. 

"One  big  reason  is  competition.  There  are  more  fellows 
in  every  kind  of  money-making  game.  Note  this:  in  1900 
—these  are  the  latest  figures  available  on  unemployment — 
there  were  approximately  six  and  a  half  million  persons 
out  of  jobs  during  the  year.  That  is  twenty- two  per  cent, 
of  the  total  number  of  workers  in  the  United  States, 
which  was  then  thirty-odd  millions. 

"A  Western  transportation  man  told  me  the  other  day — 
he  hires  hundreds  of  men  each  year,  most  of  them  above 
twenty  dollars  a  week — that,  in  his  opinion,  honesty, 
willingness  to  work,  and  the  rest  of  the  galaxy  were  pretty 
nearly  demanded  of  a  man  before  he  even  was  considered 
as  a  candidate  for  the  modern  job. 

"I  give  these  qualities  only  fifty  per  cent,  all  together. 
I  count  them  no  particular  asset.  They  are  essential,  of 
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course,  but  they  are  not  what  distinguish  men.  The  other 
fifty  per  cent,  can  be  had  only  by  the  exhibition  of  initiative. 

"You  have  probably  no  idea  to  what  pains  and  trouble 
some  successful  men  go  for  the  purpose  of  landing  a  job 
with  a  certain  desirable  firm.  They  literally  compel  a 
good  offer.  My  sales  chief  worked  on  me  for  six  months 
before  I  gave  him  his  job.  He  first  came  to  me  with  a 
carefully  worked  out  direct-to-consumer  campaign  in  foot- 
wear and  suggested  that  I  look  it  over.  I  was  rather 
young  then  myself,  and  stalking  a  job  was  a  new  thing  to 
me.  I  told  him  it  was  good  and  complimented  him  on  his 
initiative.  Thereby  he  had  commanded  my  attention. 
Well,  I  couldn't  place  him  then,  but  he  persisted  in  send- 
ing me  ideas,  ideas,  ideas.  Sometimes  they  would  be  with- 
out any  word  of  comment.  Finally  he  gathered  them  all 
together — the  carbon  copies — and  came  to  my  office. 

"'Mr.  Wilkins,'  he  said,  'I've  been  sending  you  a  lot 
of  ideas  lately.  I  know  something  about  the  shoe  business. 
I  think  I  can  work  out  a  lot  of  things  that  will  be  very 
valuable  to  you.  Will  you  give  me  some  data  that  I  need 
to  do  it?  Frankly,  I  am  bent  on  getting  a  job  with  you, 
and  I  guess  it  is  up  to  me  to  make  myself  necessary  to  your 
organization.' 

"He  even  offered  to  come  and  work  for  nothing  for  a 
month,  to  prove  what  he  meant.  Well,  when  he  went 
out  of  my  office  he  had  my  contract  in  his  pocket.  In 
the  last  twelve  years  he  has  pushed  his  salary  up  to  five 
times  what  it  was.  But  men  like  him  are  rare. 

"As  I  said,  what  an  employer  values  most  in  a  man  is 
initiative.  There  is  no  better  way  of  proving  that  you 
have  it  than  by  exhibiting  it  in  your  method  of  seeking 
the  job.  You  have  had  training?  You  have  had  so  many 
years  of  experience?  You  have  been  with  this  concern 
and  that?  You  have  degrees?  Well,  what  of  it?  It  is 
not  persuasive,  it  does  not  convince.  Life's  short.  Take 
the  short  cut.  What  can  you  mean  to  the  man  if  you 
do  work  for  him?  How  will  he  profit  by  your  abilities? 
Make  an  effort  to  show  him  this,  in  direct  application  to 
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his  business,  and  you  automatically  lift  yourself  out  of 
the  level  of  competitors. 

"And  if  doing  this  means  hard,  investigating  work 
in  the  public  library,  among  technical  papers,  or  studying 
of  correspondence  school  text-books  to  get  a  working 
knowledge  of  some  particular  business,  don't  grudge  the 
tune.  The  harder  you  work  to  land  a  job,  the  better  job 
it  will  be."" 


HOW  I  MADE  THEM  HIRE  ME1 

This  narrative  is  of  real  value  in  that  it  shows  how  the  principles  of  sales- 
manship may  be  applied  to  the  task  of  securing  a  position.  Although  the 
particular  method  described  is  not  one  which  the  ordinary  person  should 
use,  the  emphasis  upon  plan,  upon  belief  in  one's  self,  upon  the  necessity 
of  a  cheerful  and  optimistic  mood,  is  important  for  any  one  who  must  apply 
for  a  position,  whether  in  person  or  by  letter. 

FOR  most  men  life  is  a  modified  reign  of  terror.  Three 
Fears  get  up  with  them  in  the  morning  and  go  to  bed  with 
them  at  night.  They  do  not  confess  to  one  another  that 
they  are  afraid;  but  their  wives  know. 

At  night,  after  the  children  have  been  sent  to  bed,  they 
sit  by  the  fire,  the  average  man  and  his  wife,  and  face  their 
three  Fears: 

First. — The  fear  of  the  loss  of  the  job. 

Second. — The  fear  of  bad  health. 

Third. — The  fear  of  dependent  old  age. 

So  I  said  to  myself:  If  I  am  to  wind  up  among  the  ten 
per  cent,  of  successful  men,  instead  of  among  the  ninety 
per  cent,  of  the  unsuccessful,  I  must  conquer  those  three 
fears,  and  do  it  quickly.  With  that  purpose  I  set  out. 

The  first  of  these  fears  I  eliminated  early.  I  had  a  good 
technical  education,  and  I  had  very  little  trouble  in  getting 
a  foothold  with  a  firm  of  contracting  engineers.  I  worked 
very  hard.  In  the  first  three  years  I  changed  jobs  four 
tunes,  each  change  taking  me  to  a  larger  firm  with  an 
increased  salary,  until  at  twenty-eight  I  was  in  charge  of  the 
sales  department  of  one  of  the  chief  supply  houses  in  our 
line.  The  second  fear  was  not  troubling  me,  and  the  third 
one  I  felt  was  out  of  the  way  because  I  had  solved  the  first. 

'Reprinted  from  the  American  Magazine,  July  1916,  by  permission  of  the 
Crowell  Publishing  Company. 
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At  twenty-eight,  then,  I  stood  before  the  gas  grate  in 
the  little  apartment  where  we  lived  and  said  to  my  wife: 
"Score  one  for  us.  We've  beaten  the  first  terror  that 
breaks  men's  hearts.  We  have  made  good  with  the  best 
people  in  the  business;  we  shall  never  again  have  to  look 
for  a  job." 

At  forty-two,  standing  beside  the  open  fireplace  in  the 
little  country  place  which  was  all  that  was  left  to  us  out 
of  the  wreck,  I  had  to  confess  to  her  that  the  fear  which  I 
thought  I  had  conquered  forever  had  returned  to  conquer 
me.  I  was  out  of  a  job;  I  had  tried  every  important  con- 
cern in  our  line  without  success;  I  had  three  children  and  a 
wife — and  I  was  forty-two. 

It  was  in  this  day  of  defeat,  when  the  ruins  of  my  well- 
reared  temple  lay  grimly  about  me,  that  you  elected  me  to 
membership  in  this  club.1 

I  received  the  election  sardonically  at  first,  then  with 
appreciation — as  I  came  to  understand  your  spirit.  Yes- 
terday I  learned  that  my  stay  in  your  ranks  was  remarkable 
for  its  brevity,  that  only  one  other  member  had  so  speedily 
built  success  from  failure.  I  shall  satisfy  your  wonder  by 
telling  fully,  frankly,  the  story  of  the  last  three  months; 
but  first,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  not  be  familiar 
with  them,  I  will  recite  the  main  incidents  that  antedate 
my  financial  crash. 

EVERY  MAN'S  DESIRE  TO  BE  IN  BUSINESS  FOR  HIMSELF 

Every  man,  I  suppose,  has  the  notion  that  he  would 
some  day  like  to  be  in  business  for  himself.  It  is  that 
impulse  inside  a  man  that  makes  him  want  to  create  some- 
thing of  his  own;  something  that  shall  bear  his  name  when 


1  This  club  to  which  the  author  refers  is  the  Get-Out-and-Get-On  Club. 
It  is  a  secret  club  composed  of  a  few  men  who  look  upon  themselves  as  not 
yet  having  won  success.  When  the  club  votes  a  member  a  success,  he  is 
expelled  and  his  place  is  filled  by  another.  A  dinner  is  given  in  honor  of  the 
expelled  member,  and  at  that  time  he  explains  to  his  fellows  how  and  why 
he  won.  This  story  was  first  told  before  that  club  by  a  membor  about  to 
retire. 
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his  grandchildren  begin  to  look  about  for  evidence  that  he 
ever  lived.  Lucifer  lost  Paradise  because  of  this  uncon- 
querable impulse.  He  would  rather  rule  in  hell  than  serve 
in  heaven. 

We  stepped  out  of  our  pretty  paradise  in  obedience  to 
the  same  impulse,  and  with  the  same  result. 

I  had  been  watching  for  the  right  opportunity.  I  be- 
lieved that  I  had  found  it  in  the  sale  of  a  small  company 
dealing  in  contractors'  supplies  in  this  city.  There  were 
several  bidders,  but  at  the  end  the  assets,  stock  in  hand, 
and  good-will  were  knocked  down  to  me  for  a  trifle  over 
$40,000.  I  was  in  business  for  myself,  at  last,  with  $18,000 
to  finance  my  business  and  household  on  until  I  could 
make  the  company  turn  the  corner.  I  was  thirty-five 
years  old. 

The  next  seven  years  I  worked  harder  for  myself  than 
I  had  ever  worked  for  any  other  man.  My  labor  and 
experience  had  been  sufficiently  valuable  to  my  employers 
to  bring  a  salary  of  $10,000  a  year.  At  that  rate  my  seven 
years  should  have  netted  me  at  least  $70,000  in  addition 
to  the  original  investment.  Instead,  the  end  of  the  seven 
years  found  me  in  the  midst  of  a  severe  panic,  the  banks 
demanding  cash  from  me,  and  I  unable  to  collect  cash  from 
my  debtors.  At  the  height  of  the  panic,  on  the  day  when 
more  business  failures  were  recorded  than  on  any  other 
day  in  twenty  years,  I  was  forced  to  the  wall. 

LOOKING  FOE  A  $10,000  JOB 

In  the  clean-up  I  found  myself  with  our  little  place  in  the 
country — the  place  we  had  fitted  up  for  the  sake  of  the  chil- 
dren's health,  and  as  a  life  preserver  in  case  of  what  seemed 
like  an  impossible  emergency — and  $1,700  in  cash.  And  I 
was  the  father  of  three  children,  and  forty-two  years  old. 

My  wife  and  I  talked  it  all  over  that  night,  and  she  was 
wiser  than  I,  though  it  took  me  six  weeks  to  discover  that, 
and  admit  it.  I  felt  tired,  and  almost  old,  and  for  the  first 
time  in  my  life  was  without  a  plan. 

28 
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"What  am  I  going  to  do?"  I  fretted. 

And  she  answered  sagely,  "Don't  do  anything,  dear. 
Just  stay  up  here  with  me  for  a  little  while.  You're  tired. 
Take  time  to  get  really  rested.  We  have  $1,700  yet;  it 
doesn't  cost  us  much  to  live  here.  Stay  for  a  while,  and 
rest." 

"Rest!"  I  laughed.  That  was  the  woman  of  it — stay 
and  rest  on  $1,700!  I  had  expected  to  have  $75,000  by 
this  time.  One  can  rest  on  $75,000.  But  $1,700!  For  the 
first  time  in  my  life  I  had  the  depressing  sense  of  every- 
thing going  out  and  nothing  coming  in.  I  must  go  to  New 
York  early  in  the  morning.  I  must  see  Jacobs,  and  Simp- 
son, and  Mitchell,  my  old  bosses.  I  must  have  a  job. 

So  we  argued  until  after  midnight,  and  it  ended  by  my 
sweeping  her  objections  aside.  The  following  morning  I 
was  on  my  way  to  New  York. 

I  sent  in  my  name  to  Jacobs. '  (None  of  the  names  used 
in  this  story  are  real.)  In  the  old  days  I  used  to  walk 
into  his  office,  no  matter  who  was  there,  and  he  was  always 
glad  to  see  me.  This  time  I  sent  in  my  name,  and  word 
came  out  for  me  to  wait. 

I  waited. 

Ten  minutes,  twenty,  half  an  hour,  an  hour!  I  sent  in 
my  name  again,  and  after  another  ten  minutes  I  was  taken 
in. 

Jacobs  met  me  with  the  same  old  smile  and  handshake. 
He  did  not  apologize  for  the  delay,  but  his  smile  put  new 
courage  into  me. 

"How  are  you,  Joe?"  he  cried,  in  his  boisterous  way. 
"Sit  down  and  tell  me  all  about  yourself.  How  are  you, 
anyway?" 

"Busted!"  I  said.  "Sold  out  last  Wednesday.  You 
heard  about  it,  didn't  you?" 

"Yes,  sure.  But,  then,  that's  a  little  thing.  Liable 
to  happen  to  any  of  us.  You'll  be  on  your  feet  again  in 
six  months.  What's  your  plan?  What  can  I  do  for  you?  " 

"I  want  a  job,"  I  said. 

"H'm,"  he  mused.     "How  much  of  a  job?" 
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"Ten  thousand  to  start.  That's  what  Mitchell  paid  me 
the  last  two  years.  And  I  can  earn  it;  you  know  me." 
I  was  feeling  good  again.  All  my  tiredness  had  vanished. 
In  my  mind's  eye  I  was  already  forming  plans  for  Jacobs' 
business.  There  were  plenty  of  things  I  could  do  for  him; 
I  knew  his  problem  inside  and  out. 

But  his  next  words  chilled  me  all  over  again. 

"Joe,"  he  said,  speaking  as  if  it  embarrassed  him,  "to 
tell  you  the  truth,  I  haven't  got  a  thing.  Times  are  hard." 

I  let  him  finish  his  explanation,  but  I  hardly  heard  it. 
I  wasn't  there  to  argue.  If  he  didn't  want  me,  Simpson 
or  Mitchell  would. 

I  shook  hands  with  him;  he  told  me  to  use  his  name  in 
any  way  that  would  help;  I  thanked  him,  and  we  parted 
good-naturedly.  I  ate  luncheon  at  the  Waldorf,  and  set 
out  to  capture  Simpson. 

BACK  TO  THE  WIFE  WHO  NEVER  LOST  FAITH 

I  was  in  New  York  five  weeks  altogether — the  most 
profitless,  hopeless  five  weeks  in  my  life.  Simpson, 
Mitchell,  the  littler  fellows  in  the  business — I  saw  them 
all.  They  all  had  the  same  story;  they  might  almost 
have  learned  it  by  heart  and  practiced  it  in  unison.  Hard 
times,  no  money,  laying  off  men  instead  of  taking  them  on, 
surely  something  for  me  when  things  brightened  up  a  bit, 
use  their  names  in  any  way,  etc. 

The  last  ten  days  of  my  stay  I  lost  my  head.  I  went 
back  to  Simpson  and  cut  my  rate.  "Never  mind  the 
$10,000,"  I  said.  "Give  me  anything,  anything  at  all 
that  would  keep  me  alive,  and  let  me  send  a  little  something 
to  my  family."  I  was  desperate. 

And  they  knew  I  was  desperate — Simpson  and  Mitchell 
and  Jacobs — and  my  desperation  killed  me.  "He  is  all 
in,"  they  said  to  themselves;  "he  has  lost  his  nerve." 
And  they  would  not  have  me,  no,  not  at  any  price. 

I  should  never  make  that  mistake  again.  I  would  never 
cut  my  price.  Even  if  the  dollar  in  my  pocket  were  my 
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last,  I  would  face  my  prospective  employer  with  a  laugh. 
Big  men  carry  their  worlds  on  their  shoulders  easily,  like 
Atlas.  Big  men  want  men  around  them  to  whom  their 
jobs  are  an  easy  load;  men  who  can  sell  goods  by  the 
sound  of  their  laugh. 

So  I  went  back,  defeated,  to  the  only  person  who  never 
loses  faith  in  her  man — my  wife. 

My  trip  to  New  York  had  been  an  expensive  one,  but 
we  still  had  $1,300.  For  the  next  few  weeks  I  stayed  at 
home  and  worked  in  the  open  air.  Until  I  entirely  relaxed 
I  had  not  realized  how  tired  I  was.  For  a  while  I  went 
to  bed  right  after  supper,  sometimes  before  the  sun  had  set, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  end  of  a  month  that  I  began  to 
feel  really  fit.  Then,  and  then  only,  I  realized  how  foolish 
I  had  been. 

I  had  gone  to  New  York  tired. 

I  had  gone  to  New  York  shabby. 

I,  who  ought  to  have  given  myself  every  advantage, 
was  more  poorly  dressed  and  had  less  vitality  than  the 
men  I  was  trying  to  sell. 

WHAT  TO  SAVE — IN  CASE  You  LOSE  YOUR  JOB 

I  came  in  one  afternoon  to  find  my  wife  poring  over  a 
big  scrapbook.  I  sat  down  beside  her,  and  we  began 
looking  at  its  contents  together.  It  had  been  a  fad  with 
her  to  save  every  commendatory  letter  that  any  one  of 
my  employers  had  written  to  me,  every  picture  of  myself 
printed  in  the  trade  paper,  every  bit  of  evidence  of  my 
popularity  and  success. 

"They  may  come  in  handy  sometime,"  she  had  said 
when  I  chaffed  her  about  it,  "and,  anyway,  I  want  my 
boys  to  know  what  a  big  man  their  father  was." 

Now,  as  we  glanced  through  them  together,  the  idea 
came  to  me.  I  had  sold  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars' 
worth  of  goods;  why  not  consider  myself  as  a  commodity? 
Why  not  lay  out  a  definite  sales  campaign  to  sell  myself? 

That  night  I  worked  until  two  o'clock.    The  next  morn- 
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ing  I  went  to  the  local  photographer  and  had  a  photograph 
made  of  my  hands.  I  sent  it  away  to  New  York  with  an 
order  to  have  a  half-tone  cut  made  from  the  photograph. 
The  cut  came  back  in  due  time.  Meanwhile,  I  had  an 
advertisement  set  at  the  office  of  the  local  newspaper. 

In  its  completed  form,  the  advertisement  would  occupy 
one  full  page  in  a  certain  trade  publication  which  is  widely 
read  by  sales  managers,  advertising  managers,  and  execu- 
tives of  big  businesses. 

The  preparation  of  the  book,  and  seeing  it  safely  through 
the  hands  of  the  printer,  occupied  the  better  part  of  a 
month.  But  the  job  was  a  good  one  when  it  was  done. 
The  ten  copies  were  bound  in  blue  morocco.  On  the  cover 
of  each  was  stamped  in  gold 

JOSEPH  H.  THOMPSON 
WHOSE  HANDS  NEVER  FAIL  TO  DELIVER. 
On  the  fly  leaf  I  printed : 

IT  IS  WRITTEN: 

"And  it  came  to  pass  when  Moses  held  up  his  hands  that  Israel  pre- 
vailed, and  when  he  let  down  his  hand  Amalek  prevailed.  But  Moses's 
hands  were  heavy  .  .  .  and  Aaron  and  Hur  stayed  up  his  hands,  the 
one  on  one  side,  and  the  other  on  the  other  side  ..." 

Moses  was  one  of  the  greatest  executives  the  world  has  produced. 

Yet  he  would  have  failed  but  for  the  two  men  who  held  up  his  hands. 

When  he  died  he  left  a  successor,  almost  as  able  as  he,  trained  under 
him  to  carry  on  his  work. 

Who  holds  up  your  hands? 

What  would  happen  to  your  business  if  you  died  to-morrow? 

On  the  next  left-hand  page  was  a  picture  of  myself,  made 
by  a  New  York  photographer  especially  for  this  book,  and 
under  it  the  words:  Joseph  H.  Thompson,  Whose  Hands 
Never  Fail  to  Deliver  the  Goods. 

On  the  following  page  I  printed  a  chart  showing  the 
increase  in  my  income  from  the  time  I  entered  business 
until  I  went  into  business  for  myself. 
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On  other  pages  were  letters  I  had  received  from  my 
various  employers,  facsimile  reproductions  of  the  largest 
orders  I  had  ever  written,  telegrams  of  congratulation,  and 
brief  resumes  of  the  successful  sales  campaigns  I  had  con- 
ducted. 

The  book  concluded  with  a  terse  statement  of  what  I 
was  and  what  I  knew  I  could  do. 

When  the  book  was  ready  I  inserted  my  advertisement, 
and  drew  a  long  breath.  The  advertisement  and  the  book 
had  cost  me  $350.  I  had  spent  $100  for  new  clothes.  I 
had  determined  to  stake  everything  on  the  certainty 
that  I  was  a  salable  quantity,  and  that  my  sales  plan  would 
sell  me. 

The  results  exceeded  my  expectations.  The  advertise- 
ment created  a  good  deal  of  comment  in  the  business  world. 
It  was  at  a  time  when  business  was  slack,  and  men,  con- 
sequently, had  tune  to  read  the  trade  papers  pretty 
thoroughly.  The  advertisement,  as  I  learned  later,  was 
pasted  up  in  lots  of  offices.  A  good  many  men  cut  it  out 
and  mailed  it  to  other  men.  The  magazine  kept  my 
identity  secret,  and  consequently  I  received  about  thirty 
coupons  from  people  who,  I  judged,  were  moved  by  no 
other  motive  than  curiosity.  To  these  I  replied  with  a 
courteous  letter  explaining  that  all  ten  copies  of  my  book 
were  in  the  hands  of  other  inquirers,  and  that  as  soon  as  a 
copy  was  available  one  would  be  sent. 

The  statement  was  true.  For,  aside  from  the  mere 
curiosity  seekers,  in  my  mail  were  fourteen  coupons  from 
big  men,  men  whose  names  stand  for  large  things  in  the 
business  world.  I  had  awakened  the  curiosity  of  fourteen 
men  any  one  of  whom  could  give  me  all  that  I  wanted. 
Now,  was  I  salesman  enough  to  turn  their  curiosity  into 
interest,  and  their  interest  into  desire? 

A  NEW  WAY  TO  APPLY  FOR  A  JOB 

On  the  answer  to  that  question  hung  my  fate. 

Instead  of  mailing  my  books  from  my  summer  place,  I 
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went  to  New  York  with  them  in  a  suit-case,  each  one  done 
up  in  green  paper.  (I  had  adopted  a  green  sheet  for  my 
letterhead,  and  had  ordered  a  special  envelope  about  half 
again  as  long  as  the  ordinary  business  envelope.  I  wanted 
my  letters  to  be  distinctive  and  to  stick  out  of  a  man's 
mail  like  a  wart  on  the  end  of  his  nose.) 

I  did  not  trust  my  books  to  the  mails.  Instead,  I  called 
ten  messenger  boys.  I  had  instructed  each  one  of  them 
just  how  to  act,  drilling  them  for  half  an  hour  in  my  hotel 
room. 

"You  are  to  take  this  parcel  and  letter  to  Judge  Gary's 
office,"  I  said,  "and  ask  for  Judge  Gary."  (I  use  his  name 
merely  by  way  of  illustration.  He  was  not  one  of  the 
ten.)  "You  will  be  told  you  cannot  see  him.  Then  you 
are  to  say:  'All  right,  I  will  come  back.  This  package 
must  be  delivered  into  Judge  Gary's  hands,  and  no 
other's/  " 

It  was  hard  work  smoothing  those  kids  into  shape,  but 
I  achieved  a  fair  result  after  a  while.  Then  I  started  them 
out  with  all  the  fluttering  hope  of  Noah  releasing  the  first 
dove  from  the  ark. 

In  an  hour  eight  of  them  were  back.  They  had  not 
been  able  to  get  their  men.  The  other  two,  by  sheer  im- 
pudence, had  fought  their  way  inside. 

After  a  decent  interval  I  sent  the  other  eight  out  again. 
Some  of  them  had  to  make  four  or  five  trips.  One  man  we 
did  not  reach  at  all  until  late  the  next  afternoon.  But 
at  the  end  of  forty-eight  hours  we  had  placed  my  book  in 
the  hands  of  ten  of  the  biggest  men  in  New  York  in  a  way 
to  stimulate  their  curiosity  still  further. 

I  then  set  to  work  on  my  follow-up  letters. 

On  the  following  morning  each  one  of  the  ten  men  re- 
ceived this  note,  typewritten  on  my  green  paper: 

DEAR  SIR, — Alexander  conquered  the  world. 

Do  you  know  how  long  his  kingdom  endured  after  his  death? 

Do  you  know  why  it  fell  to  pieces? 

Very  truly  yours, 

JOSEPH  H.  THOMPSON. 
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The  next  day  I  fired  my  second  shot: 

DEAR  SIB, — I  have  never  yet  heard  of  a  business  that  failed  because 
there  were  not  strong  men  at  the  bottom. 

I  know  of  several  that  have  failed  because  there  was  only  one  strong 
man  at  the  top — who  worked  himself  to  death. 
Very  truly  yours, 

JOSEPH  H.  THOMPSON. 

After  the  second  letter  I  received  four  polite  and  formal 
notes,  returning  my  book,  and  regretting  that  the  writer 
found  no  place  in  his  organization  for  me.  I  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  these  notes,  but  immediately  dispatched  my  books 
to  the  four  men  who  were  waiting,  and  went  right  along, 
sending  my  follow-up  series  to  all  the  original  ten. 

The  third  letter  read : 

DEAR  SIR, — Napoleon  refused  to  see  Robert  Fulton,  calling  him  a 
dreamer  and  a  fool. 

By  that  refusal  he  lost  Fulton's  steamboat,  that  would  have  con- 
quered the  winds  and  tides  of  the  English  Channel,  allowed  him  to  land 
troops  in  England,  and  made  him  ruler  of  the  world. 

Other  big  men  have  lost  out  because  they  refused  to  take  five  minutes 
to  see  an  unknown  man  with  an  idea. 

Very  truly  yours, 

JOSEPH  H.  THOMPSON. 

The  fourth  arid  last  letter  was  even  briefer : 

DEAR  SIR, — Yesterday  you  said  to  your  secretary,  "We  have  no 
place  for  him,  but  I'm  tempted  to  have  a  look  at  the  fellow  who  writes 
those  letters." 

I  inclose  a  telegraph  blank  to  make  it  easy  for  you  to  obey  that  good 
impulse. 

Very  truly  yours, 

JOSEPH  H.  THOMPSON. 

The  telegraph  blank  I  filled  out  with  my  name  and 
address  and  marked  it  "Send  Collect."  It  read: 

You  may  call  on  me  at on 
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I  even  signed  each  telegram  with  the  name  of  the  man 
who,  I  hoped,  would  send  it,  leaving  nothing  for  him  to 
do  but  fill  in  the  hour  of  the  appointment,  press  a  button, 
and  hand  it  to  a  messenger  boy. 

So  ended  my  campaign  to  make  them  hire  me.  The 
following  day  I  received  five  telegrams.  The  subsequent 
interviews  resulted  in  two  offers  of  positions,  one  of  which 
I  accepted.  I  am  in  the  employ  of  that  company  to-day. 

There  are  several  aspects  of  this  experience  concerning 
which  I  should  like  to  say  a  word  in  conclusion. 

In  the  first  place,  my  campaign  was  based  on  a  belief 
that  all  businesses  are  fundamentally  the  same  in  so  far 
as  their  selling  problems  are  concerned.  Most  men  do 
not  realize  this,  but  it  is  true.  I  had  sold  contractors' 
supplies  successfully.  I  sent  my  letters  to  big  men  in  all 
lines — men  whose  business  was  selling  bonds,  and  men 
whose  business  was  selling  cream  separators.  If  I  were 
out  of  a  job  to-morrow  I  would  do  the  same  thing  again. 
If  you  are  a  real  salesman,  with  ideas,  and  not  merely  an 
order  taker,  you  will  find  that  the  same  sales-knowledge 
that  makes  you  successful  with  one  line  will  work  equally 
well  with  another. 

In  the  second  place,  I  based  my  appeal  to  these  big  men 
on  the  fact  that  every  big  man  is  more  or  less  worried  as 
to  what  will  happen  to  his  business  in  case  of  his  death. 
Only  yesterday  I  had  luncheon  with  a  $100,000  man.  "I 
never  have  any  trouble  getting  money/'  he  said;  "our 
bank  will  let  us  have  any  amount.  The  bankers  are  worried 
about  only  one  thing.  They  keep  saying  to  me,  '  Get  some 
man  into  your  organization  who  can  carry  things  on  in 
case  you  are  hit  by  a  train  some  day.'  I've  been  looking 
for  two  years  for  that  man." 

I  knew  that  situation  when  I  laid  out  my  campaign.  I 
set  out  to  prove  to  some  big  man  that  I  was  the  sort  of  a 
subordinate  who  could  be  trained  to  be  his  successor.  The 
job  of  "next  president"  is  a  job  that  is  open  in  fifty  big 
corporations  in  this  country  to-day. 

The  scrapbook  which  my  wife  brought  to  my  rescue  we 
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still  keep,  and  once  a  month  we  bring  it  up  to  'date.  It  is 
a  complete  record  of  my  business  progress.  I  could  lay 
it  on  the  desk  of  a  prospective  employer  to-morrow,  and 
it  would  tell  its  own  story.  Every  man  ought  to  keep  a 
scrapbook  of  letters  and  other  evidences  of  his  business 
ability  and  success.  You  can  never  tell  when  it  will  be 
needed. 

Finally,  my  experience  taught  me  all  over  again  the 
value  of  feeling  fit  and  looking  fit.  I  make  it  a  point  to 
be  mildly  extravagant  in  my  dress.  I  never  come  to  the 
office  unshaved  or  with  baggy  trousers. 

For  the  same  reason  I  make  it  a  rule  never  to  conduct 
a  business  interview  when  I  am  tired.  If  I  know  that  the 
man  with  whom  I  am  to  deal  is  fresher  and  stronger  than 
I  am  at  the  moment,  I  telephone  him  and  postpone  the 
engagement  until  the  next  day. 

I  am  fifty-one  years  old  now,  and  I  have  conquered  the 
three  Fears  that  break  men's  hearts.  I  am  in  good  health; 
I  own  my  little  place  in  the  country,  and  have  a  surplus 
invested  in  good  securities.  And  I  know  that  if  I  were  to 
lose  my  job  to-morrow  I  could  have  another  within  a 
month. 

But  above  all,  I  am  proud  to  know  that  after  the  men 
in  my  own  line  of  business  had  branded  me  as  down  and 
out,  I  went  straight  to  ten  of  the  biggest  men  in  the 
country,  and  I  made  one  of  them  hire  me. 


AT  THE  SIGN   OF  THE  DOLLAR1 
LORIN  F.  DELAND 

Afr.  Lorin  F.  Deland  (  — 1917)  was  widely  known  by  persons  inter- 
ested in  business  education  for  his  little  book  entitled  "Imagination  in 
Business."  Another  volume,  "At  the  Sign  of  the  Dollar  and  Other  Essays  " 
(Harper  &  Brothers)  appeared  in  1917.  The  essay  which  is  here  reproduced 
emphasizes  imagination  and  knowledge  of  human  nature  in  relation  to 
advertising.  The  reader,  however,  will  be  able  to  apply  the  principles 
which  are  suggested  to  letter-writing  as  weU  as  to  most  other  activities  of 
business  which  involve  human  contact. 

I  AM  not  writing  this  paper  to  glorify  advertising.  It 
doesn't  need  it,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  it  deserves  it, 
although  it  has  made  so  many  fortunes  that  we  have 
given  up  trying  to  count  them. 

Forty  years  ago  a  daily  newspaper  was  supported  by 
its  subscribers,  advertising  yielding  about  35  per  cent,  of 
the  total  receipts;  recently,  in  the  case  of  a  few  papers, 
it  has  yielded  as  high  as  90  per  cent.,  and  the  revenue  from 
subscriptions  is  almost  negligible;  so  it  is  evident  that 
advertising  and  fortunes  are  related  in  the  public  mind. 

Now  what  is  the  factor  in  advertising  which  creates 
wealth?  Sometimes  it  is  the  inherent  merit  of  the  thing 
advertised;  sometimes  it  is  a  combination  of  persistence 
and  pluck;  but  in  many  cases  it  is  merely  an  understand- 
ing of  human  nature.  The  advertiser  who  takes  account 
of  the  hopes  and  fears  of  the  public  is  operating  on  a  system 
which  is  almost  certain  to  succeed. 

It  seems  to  me  that  valuable  lessons  may  be  learned  by  a 
little  study  of  advertising  methods.  And  if  at  times  I 
speak  against  advertising,  I  hope  the  reader  will  not  mis- 

1  Reprinted  from  Harper's  Magazine,  March,  1917.  by  permission  of 
Harper  &  Brothers. 
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understand  me.  For  I  believe  in  advertising;  I  glory  in 
advertising;  I  love  it  as  Peary  loves  the  North  Pole.  But 
the  frozen  fact  about  both  advertising  and  the  North  Pole 
is  that  many  die  in  the  process  of  arriving,  and  it  is  useless 
to  invite  your  friends  to  make  the  trip  unless  you  study 
the  conditions,  plan  the  best  route,  and  see  that  they  are 
properly  dressed  for  the  journey. 

The  enthusiast  is  apt  to  make  two  mistakes.  The  first 
is  to  believe  that  advertising  is  a  weapon  of  unqualified 
goodness;  in  other  words,  that  all  advertising,  like  all 
Kentucky  whisky,  is  good!  Some  men  will  claim  that  the 
worst  advertising  is  better  than  none. 

And  so  advertising,  per  se,  being  always  a  good  thing,  he 
makes  his  second  mistake  by  claiming  that  you  can't 
have  too  much  of  it.  If  a  little  advertising  is  good,  twice 
as  much  is  better.  But  here  a  man  ought  to  crawl  before 
he  walks,  and  walk  before  he  runs.  There  are  many  firms 
who  can  advantageously  spend  a  small  sum,  but  not  a 
large  one.  It  is  the  part  of  safety  to  make  haste  slowly. 

I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  be  able  to  devote  twenty  years 
of  my  life  to  trying  to  solve  advertising  problems.  Some 
of  these  were  explained  in  a  little  book,  Imagination  in 
Business,  which  aimed  to  prove  that  the  use  of  imagination 
was  the  first  essential  in  advertising.  I  should  like  now 
to  go  one  step  farther  and  say  that  the  second  essential 
is  to  understand  human  nature. 

I  look  back  on  the  experiences  of  those  twenty  years 
and  am  amazed  to  see  how  inevitably  the  whole  business 
was  intertwined  with  human  nature.  My  customers 
included  the  halt,  the  lame,  and  the  blind;  gentlemen 
with  cold  hands  and  cold  feet;  men  who  had  tried  advertis- 
ing and  found  it  a  failure;  and  men  with  conditions  that 
advertising  couldn't  reach.  Along  with  these  came  a 
different  class:  men  who  had  made  fortunes  and  wanted 
to  fight  any  one  that  took  hold  of  the  ladder;  and  men 
who  had  tried  advertising,  salted  down  the  profit,  and  now 
wanted  new  methods  of  publicity  manufactured  while  you 
wait.  It  was  a  mighty  interesting  mix-up. 
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One  thing  was  evident:  for  most  of  this  hungry  horde 
plain  advertising  would  not  do.  It  was  my  job  to  find  a 
way  of  whipping  the  advertising  devil  round  the  stump. 
I  found  so  many  ways  that  it  seemed  to  me  finally  as  if 
plain  advertising  ought  never  to  be  plain.  It  was  so  inter- 
woven with  the  complexities  of  human  nature  that  the 
proper  study  for  the  advertiser  was  not  newspapers  and 
magazines,  but  man. 

And  that  is  what  I  want  to  emphasize  here.  I  want 
to  urge  that  the  last  step  needed  to  make  advertising  as 
safe  as  government  bonds  is  to  harness  it  to  some  one  of 
the  motives,  the  instincts,  the  weaknesses,  the  passions, 
prejudices,  hopes,  or  fears  of  mankind,  and  then  let  human 
nature  do  the  work  for  you.  I  want  to  show  that  adver- 
tising, to  be  successful,  must  constantly  reckon  with  human 
nature. 

In  this  poor  work-a-day  world  how  much  has  come  out 
of  a  knowledge  of  human  nature!  Take  away  from 
Abraham  Lincoln  his  insight  into  human  nature  and  you 
would  alter  the  whole  course  of  history.  It  wasn't  his 
menagerie  that  made  P.  T.  Barnum  the  foremost  showman 
of  his  time;  it  was  bis  knowledge  of  human  nature.  The 
patent-medicine  man  doesn't  merely  sell  medicine;  he 
gambles  on  the  hopes  and  fears  of  mankind.  Take  this 
away  and  leave  him  only  his  medicine,  and  his  profits 
would  dwindle  into  insignificance.  Even  the  pickpocket 
lives  on  his  knowledge  of  human  nature.  He  knows  that 
the  whole  secret  of  his  business  is  inattention,  and  he  finds 
it  in  a  crowd.  Then  he  wants  one  supreme  moment  of 
misdirection  of  attention,  and  to  get  it  he  steps  on  your 
foot.  That  is  all  he  needs,  and  your  watch  is  his. 

If  I  were  asked  to  name  the  qualities  that  enter  into 
good  advertising,  I  should  say,  first,  imagination;  second, 
knowledge  of  human  nature;  and  third,  a  little  more 
knowledge  of  human  nature. 

Somewhere  (and  this  seems  to  be  a  proper  place)  I  want 
to  say  a  word  to  the  business  houses  that  employ  an 
advertising-man.  There  are  only  two  things  to  do  to  an 
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advertising-man — develop  him  or  fire  him!  Try  develop- 
ing first.  Give  him  a  free  hand.  Remember  that  your 
progress  depends  much  on  him!  Help  him  to  grow!  Tell 
him  that  you  look  to  him  for  ideas.  Then  in  a  short  time, 
if  he  doesn't  show  results,  drop  him!  There's  no  half-way 
ground  in  this  matter,  for  an  advertising  man  who  cannot 
be  developed  by  power  and  responsibility  is  a  drag  on  the 
wheels. 

But  when  he  has  studied  your  business  with  some  suc- 
cess, when  he  has  introduced  a  few  ideas  that  have  com- 
mercial value,  when  he  begins  to  reckon  with  human 
nature  for  your  profit,  then  remember  that  he  has  become 
an  intellectual  partner  in  the  business,  and  ought  to 
be  treated  accordingly.  He  is  a  creator;  and  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes,  a  profound  student  of  human  nature, 
says  somewhere  that  men  who  have  creative  power  are 
hand-forged  by  Almighty  God,  while  the  rest  of  the  world 
is  merely  stamped  out  by  machinery.  Don't  talk  hours 
or  salary  to  such  a  man!  Let  him  fix  his  own  salary;  if 
it's  a  high  one,  so  much  the  better!  He  must  work  all  the 
harder  to  earn  it. 

I  knew  a  firm  once  who  employed  such  a  man.  He 
always  decided  his  own  salary,  raising  it  or  lowering  it 
each  year  as  he  felt  his  work  of  the  past  twelve  months 
warranted.  The  head  of  the  house  never  questioned  that 
salary,  although  he  was  the  closest  buyer  that  I  ever  saw. 
I  asked  him  once  why  he  let  his  advertising  man  fix  his 
own  salary.  He  looked  at  me  somewhat  contemptuously 
for  a  moment.  Then  he  said,  "I  calculate  to  buy  every- 
thing in  my  line  of  trade  a  little  lower  than  any  other 
living  man.  Beating  down  prices  is  my  business,  and  I 
yield  to  no  man  on  it.  But  do  me  the  credit  to  admit  that 
I  have  never  been  fool  enough  to  try  and  beat  down  the 
price  of  brains!" 

That  man  realized  in  a  groping  sort  of  way  that  he  was 
buying  something  more  than  a  knowledge  of  newspapers 
and  type  display,  more  even  than  new  ideas.  He  was 
buying  something  whose  quality  was  absolutely  dependent 
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on  the  mental  attitude  of  the  seller.  He  was  buying  en- 
thusiasm, and  that  is  almost  as  unpurchasable  as  instinct 
or  love.  He  was  " developing"  his  employee,  and  inciden- 
tally getting  the  largest  returns. 

To  come  back  to  the  study  of  human  nature,  there  is  a 
verse  in  Kipling  that  I  often  recall: 

Go,  stalk  the  red  deer  o'er  the  heather, 
Ride,  follow  the  fox  if  you  can! 
But,  for  pleasure  and  profit  together, 
Allow  me  the  hunting  of  Man, 
The  chase  of  the  Human  .  .  . 

There  is  no  more  fascinating  occupation,  and  none  more 
profitable,  than  the  study  of  the  human  "herd  instinct," 
or,  as  some  writers  call  it,  the  group  mind.  Let  me  take 
time  for  one  illustration — although  its  connection  with 
advertising  is  a  little  indirect. 

A  factory  employing  over  a  thousand  hands  found  itself 
in  a  position  where  it  needed  better  co-operation  from  its 
employees.  There  had  been  no  open  antagonism,  but  the 
"feel"  of  things  wasn't  right.  They  wanted  their  work- 
men to  take  some  interest  in  the  success  of  the  business, 
to  realize  all  that  was  being  done  for  them,  and  to  co- 
operate. Merely  as  a  business  investment  it  was  worth 
ten  thousand  dollars  to  get  those  men  solidly  behind  that 
business. 

Now  here  was  a  clear-cut  problem.  Suppose  the  case 
is  your  own !  What  will  you  do?  The  man  who  was  con- 
sulted about  this  particular  case,  said:  "Put  up  a  letter- 
box and  ask  every  man  to  drop  into  it  any  suggestion  he 
can  make  for  the  success  of  the  business,  or  any  complaint 
of  things  not  properly  done.  Offer  rewards  for  helpful, 
constructive  criticisms." 

"Well,  the  box  was  put  up,  and  I  wish  you  could  have 
seen  the  contents.  It  brought  nothing  but  anonymous 
abuse — some  of  it  of  the  vilest  sort.  A  few  letters  were 
merely  contemptuous;  but  others  were  insulting!  It  was 
discouraging  to  read  those  attacks  and  still  hope  for  co- 
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operation.  But  the  man  who  ordered  that  letter-box  never 
felt  one  moment's  uneasiness  as  to  the  outcome.  He  was 
playing  a  game  that  had  got  to  be  played  sooner  or  later 
with  those  men  before  co-operation  could  come  in  that 
factory.  It  was  the  "search  for  the  human,"  and  it  was 
turning  out  exactly  as  he  had  expected.  Men  with  griev- 
ances were  having  a  chance  to  get  rid  of  them ;  the  atmos- 
phere had  been  heavily  charged,  and  now  it  was  clearing. 

Three  weeks  after  the  box  was  started,  some  man 
dropped  into  it  a  suggestion  which  was  good,  distinctly 
good.  A  check  for  $1,500  was  quietly  handed  to  that  man 
as  he  worked  at  his  bench,  with  the  statement  that  that 
was  what  his  idea  was  worth  to  the  firm.  It  represented 
to  him  the  equivalent  of  two  years'  wages,  and  to  many  of 
them  the  savings  of  a  life  time.  If  a  bomb  had  dropped 
in  that  factory  it  could  not  have  made  a  greater  psycho- 
logical change.  Two  more  checks,  a  short  time  later,  to 
other  workmen,  one  for  $500  and  one  for  $1,000 — and  then 
with  only  $3,000  spent,  the  spirit  of  co-operation  had  been 
born,  and  four-fifths  of  those  employees  were  thinking 
how  that  business  could  be  helped. 

One  incident  transpired  which  might  have  made  trouble 
had  not  the  same  policy  been  followed.  The  president  of 
the  company  chanced  to  hear  a  speech  made  by  one  of  his 
workmen  at  a  Sunday  night  labor  meeting,  hi  which  he 
denounced  the  company  for  grinding  the  face  of  the  poor 
in  order  to  swell  its  ill-gotten  gains.  On  Monday  morning 
the  president  called  the  man  to  his  office,  and  said,  "I  heard 
your  speech  last  night ! "  The  man  smiled  grimly,  and  said, 
"You  needn't  trouble  to  discharge  me;  I  know  that's  what 
you  are  going  to  do!"  The  president  replied,  "That's 
where  you're  wrong  the  second  time.  I  didn't  call  you 
down  to  discharge  you,  but  to  ask  if  you,  or  any  of  your 
men,  understand  figures  and  accounts.  If  you  don't,  go 
and  get  a  bookkeeper  that  does,  and  bring  him  here.  Three 
of  your  men  come  with  him." 

Well,  the  books  of  the  company  were  shown  to  those 
workmen,  and  they  realized,  to  their  chagrin,  that  the 
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company  was  having  quite  a  hard  time  to  get  along.  The 
discontent  received  a  body  blow  on  that  day.  In  both  of 
these  cases  there  was  present  an  element  of  surprise  which 
always  gives  added  power  to  any  action. 

Before  we  leave  this  subject,  some  one  may  say,  "It's 
easy  to  apply  improved  methods  to  a  small  retail  business 
where  things  are  slack,  but  it's  a  very  different  thing  to 
improve  upon  the  system  in  some  of  our  large  establish- 
ments." I  know  it  is  not  easy  to  invent  possible  economies, 
to  utilize  waste  products,  or  discover  sources  of  new  income 
in  the  highly  organized  business  systems  of  to-day.  But 
there  is  not  one  business  in  which  human  nature  is  not  a 
factor,  and  with  that  as  a  guide,  new  methods  can  be  dis- 
covered. It  is  in  just  these  larger  enterprises  that  the 
results  of  a  little  thinking  grow  into  high  figures.  I  was 
employed  by  two  of  the  most  perfectly  systematized  of 
the  industrial  combinations — the  Standard  Oil  Company 
and  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company.  They  were 
both  wonderfully  organized,  but  as  Mr.  Havemeyer  often 
admitted  to  me  the  superiority  of  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany over  his  own  company  in  organization,  let  me  take 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  as  an  example.  What  can  be 
accomplished  there?  Where  will  you  find  a  weakness 
in  that  wonderful  system?  Yet  it  is  not  so  long  ago  that 
one  man  noticed  a  contrast  in  the  stable  bills  of  the  different 
stations  as  a  result  of  the  careless  measurements  of  different 
hostlers  in  the  feeding  of  horses.  A  careful  study  was  made, 
the  proper  amount  of  food  to  keep  such  a  horse  in  the  best 
possible  condition  was  determined,  and  an  order  was 
issued  that  every  horse  in  every  stable  should  be  fed,  not 
by  measure,  but  by  weight — just  so  many  pounds  and 
ounces  per  day.  The  saving  effected  by  that  innovation 
amounted  to  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year. 
This  is  exactly  the  sort  of  thing  that  close  study  will  dis- 
close in  many  business  establishments  to-day. 

We  come  back  to  human  nature  and  the  advantage 
that  is  taken  of  it  in  advertising.  In  all  ordinary  retailing 
of  merchandise  to  the  public,  success  seems  to  favor  the 
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men  who  occupy  the  opposite  ends  of  the  line  of  fair 
dealing;  that  is,  the  man  who  is  without  any  principle 
and  the  man  who  is  over-burdened  with  it.  The  dealer 
who  is  seemingly  too  dishonest  to  stay  in  business,  and  the 
dealer  who  is  seemingly  too  honest  to  stay  in  business, 
are  the  ones  who  can  make  money. 

As  an  instance  of  the  success  of  "fool  honesty,"  let  me 
tell  a  story.  I  once  complained  to  a  horse-dealer  that  he 
had  lied  about  a  horse  he  had  sold.  To  make  my  words 
doubly  offensive  I  added,  "You  lied  unnecessarily."  At 
this  he  was  off  in  a  flash.  "Never!"  he  cried  out;  "I 
never  lie  unnecessarily."  We  had  some  words  about  this, 
and  it  ended  in  my  wagering  that  I  could  sell  a  horse 
promptly,  at  a  fair  valuation,  and  without  a  single  lie. 

The  horse  assigned  to  me  to  sell  was  a  tall,  raw-boned 
animal  with  a  Roman  nose  and  a  vicious  eye.  Apparently 
there  was  nothing  to  him  but  bones  and  bad  temper. 
I  refused  to  sell  him  until  I  knew  something  about  him. 
The  dealer  agreed  that  I  couldn't  sell  him  according  to  my 
prescribed  standard  of  "fool  honesty,"  unless  I  had  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  him.  So  I  took  him  away  to  try  him. 
The  first  day  I  had  a  veterinary  look  him  over;  he  said 
he  couldn't  live  more  than  a  month,  that  his  extreme 
thinness  was  due  to  chronic  "scouring,"  caused  by  some 
disease  of  the  stomach. 

I  went  back  to  the  horse-dealer  and  told  him  the  story. 
I  didn't  ask  him  to  give  me  another  horse,  but  I  did  demand 
time  in  which  to  discover  whether  the  veterinary  was  right. 
The  dealer  confessed  that  he  was  a  little  shy  on  time; 
he  had  none  of  it  to  spare  in  this  case;  he  realized  that 
as  the  old  covenant  reads,  "time  is  of  the  essence  of  this 
contract."  In  other  words  he  had  suspected  the  horse 
couldn't  live,  and  must  be  sold  quickly.  So  he  couldn't 
grant  me  any  extension  of  time. 

I  told  that  dealer  what  I  thought  of  him.  I  offered  to 
buy  the  horse  and  take  my  chances  of  selling  him,  if  he 
had  the  courage  to  make  his  bet  without  a  time-limit.  I 
even  offered  to  double  the  stake.  I  used  every  argument 
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and  every  epithet,  and  at  last  he  accepted  this  revised  bet. 
It  was  agreed  that  I  was  to  buy  the  horse,  and  have  as 
long  a  time  to  study  and  enjoy  ( ! )  him  as  I  wanted.  After- 
ward, I  was  to  sell  him  from  the  dealer's  stable  in  the 
dealer's  presence,  to  tell  only  the  truth  about  him,  and  to 
sell  him  at  a  fair  price  within  one  month  after  offering  him. 

I  paid  for  the  animal  and  took  him  away.  He  was  a 
marvel  of  unsoundness.  He  had  spavins  on  both  hind 
legs  and  splints  on  both  front  legs.  He  was  affected  at 
so  many  points  that  they  must  have  neutralized  each  other, 
for  strangely  enough,  he  didn't  go  lame.  There  was  only 
one  name  possible  for  him,  so  I  christened  him  "  Bones." 

I  tried  driving  him,  but  there  was  too  much  bony 
structure;  he  seemed  to  rattle  at  every  joint;  it  really 
needed  a  shoe-horn  to  slip  him  into  the  shafts  of  a  buggy. 
Then  I  tried  riding  him,  and  here  I  was  delightfully  dis- 
appointed. With  his  long,  "springy"  pasterns,  he  was 
as  easy  as  a  rocking-chair,  while,  despite  his  evil  eye  and 
general  look  of  viciousness,  he  seemed  to  be  gentle.  But 
on  that  eye  he  could  have  brought  a  libel  suit  against  his 
face  and  won  a  verdict  from  any  rider.  Standing  fully 
sixteen  and  a  half  hands  and  looking  like  the  slaughtering 
war-charger  of  Attila,  it  really  needed  John  L.  Sullivan 
on  his  back  to  make  the  ensemble  complete. 

He  never  went  exactly  as  he  was  headed.  He  was 
always  reviewing  imaginary  troops  on  his  right  or  left  side. 
With  his  head  turned  at  an  angle  of  ninety  degrees  he 
would  gaze  at  the  setting  sun  and  gallop  furiously  north 
or  south,  champing  his  bit  and  acting  as  if  the  great 
trouble  was  scheduled  to  break  out  at  any  moment.  But 
he  was  a  fine  humorist;  it  was  his  one  little  joke;  the 
trouble  never  came. 

At  the  end  of  a  month  he  was  still  alive.  In  three 
months  he  had  grown  so  fat  that  I  changed  his  name  to 
Jones.  Two  months  more  of  unadulterated  joy  hi  his 
society,  and  then  I  carried  him  to  the  dealer's  stable  and 
placed  him  on  sale. 

I  advertised  him  twice  in  the  daily  papers,  and  at  last  a 
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buyer  appeared  in  the  person  of  a  middle-aged,  kindly, 
trusting  gentleman,  who  looked  as  if  he  might  be  a  small 
manufacturer  in  a  country  town.  The  dealer  looked  on 
with  a  leery  eye.  He  waited  to  hear  me  describe  that 
horse  without  telling  a  lie.  But  instead  of  saying  any- 
thing good  about  him,  I  began  by  calling  attention  to  his 
defects.  I  told  the  man  that  I  wanted  first  of  all  to  speak 
of  the  various  "outs"  about  the  horse,  for  fear  he  might 
overlook  one  of  them.  Then  I  pointed  out  the  spavins 
and  the  splints  and  the  vicious  eye;  I  enlarged  upon  the 
veterinary 's  death  warning,  and  the  "  scours  "- 

"But,"  interrupted  the  man,  "he  didn't  die  in  a  month!" 

"No,"  I  said,  "he  didn't,  and  he  hasn't  died  since,  and 
he  doesn't  scour  any  more,  and  he  hasn't  stomach  disease, 
and  he  isn't  lame,  and  he  isn't  in  the  slightest  degree 
vicious;  he's  just  about  the  kindest,  safest,  most  delightful 
horse  I  ever  rode.  But  I  won't  sell  this  horse  to  any  one 
without  pointing  out  every  defect  that  I  know  about  him." 
Then  I  told  him  what  I  thought  of  the  way  in  which  horses 
were  usually  sold  by  lying  horse-dealers. 

The  effect  was  like  magic.  The  man  began  by  im- 
mediately shaking  hands  with  me.  Then  he  said,  "I  don't 
know  anything  about  horses,  but  that's  the  horse  I  want." 
He  bought  and  paid  for  him  with  almost  indecent  haste. 
It  transpired  that  he  was  a  somewhat  timid  doctor  in  a 
neighboring  city,  who  knew  little  about  riding  a  horse, 
but  had  just  been  appointed  on  the  governor's  staff.  The 
dealer  looked  very  chagrined  when  he  saw  the  money  pass; 
I  was  getting  an  advance  of  30  per  cent,  over  the  price 
I  had  paid. 

Now  observe  the  human  nature  in  that  transaction. 
There  was  a  lot  of  it,  from  first  to  last.  But  the  main 
point  is  this:  the  best  way  to  sell  many  an  article  in  this 
world  is  not  to  emphasize  its  merits,  but  its  defects.  That 
sounds  paradoxical,  but  it  is  true  of  nearly  everything 
that  permits  of  a  personal  relation  between  buyer  and 
seller.  Disinterested  frankness  in  the  description  of  your 
wares  is  in  the  nature  of  a  confidence,  and  confidence 
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instantly  establishes  such  a  relationshop.  Wherever  there 
is  the  slightest  chance  for  an  expression  of  the  personality 
of  the  seller,  the  rule  holds. 

Let  us  analyze  the  value  of  truth  in  that  horse  trade. 
Bear  in  mind  that  few  persons  are  good  judges  of  horses. 
My  buyer,  not  knowing  horses,  was  looking  for  something 
to  guide  him.  The  moment  he  saw  my  frankness  he  felt 
he  had  found  something  he  could  depend  on.  The  whole 
transaction,  so  far  as  he  went,  shifted  then  from  the  horse 
to  its  owner.  From  that  moment  he  was  not  sizing  up  the 
horse;  he  was  sizing  up  me!  When  he  heard  me  tell  the 
grim,  unpalatable  truth  about  the  horse,  he  was  judging, 
not  horses,  which  he  didn't  know,  but  human  nature, 
which  he  did  know.  He  shook  hands  and  counted  out  his 
money — not  in  tribute  to  the  horse's  excellence,  but  to 
the  owner's  honesty. 

In  fact  he  was  doing  what  you  yourself  do  when  a  man 
comes  into  your  office  all  aflame  with  the  marvelous  rich- 
ness of  a  new  copper  mine.  Now  you  don't  know  any- 
thing about  conglomerate  lodes,  or  amygdaloid,  or  calco- 
pyrite,  but  you  do  know  something  about  human  nature, 
so  you  pay  no  attention  whatever  to  his  glowing  words; 
they  go  in  one  ear  and  out  the  other.  But  you  watch  your 
man,  and  notice  whether  he's  up  in  the  air  or  whether  his 
two  feet  are  firmly  on  the  ground.  In  the  latter  case  it's 
a  fair  gamble ;  which  is  the  best  you  can  say  of  any  newly 
discovered  copper-mine. 
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Mr.  Ralph  Starr  Butler,  since  1917  director  of  commercial  research 
for  the  United  States  Rubber  Company,  is  one  of  the  increasing  number 
of  men  who  are  devoting  scholarship  to  practical  business.  After  gradua- 
tion from  the  University  of  Michigan  in  1904,  he  was  in  business  in  New 
York  until  1907,  and  held  the  position  of  assistant  to  the  eastern  sales 
manager  of  the  Procter  &  Gamble  Co.  of  Cincinnati  from  1907  until 
1910.  From  1910  to  1916  he  was  assistant  professor  and  associate  pro- 
fessor of  business  administration  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin;  in 
1916-1917  he  was  professor  of  business  administration  in  New  York 
University.  He  is  the  author  of  "Marketing  Methods"  (Alexander  Hamil- 
ton Institute)  and  "Commercial  Correspondence"  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.). 

"Selling  and  Science"  is  an  admirable  survey  of  ihe  psychology  of  sales- 
manship. The  principles  set  forth  may  be  applied  by  all  who  sell,  whether 
personally  or  by  letter. 

"NOTHING  doing.  We're  stocked  up.  Your  prices  are 
too  high.  I  can  do  fifteen  per  cent,  better  with  Smith 
Brothers." 

"You're  wasting  your  time.  I  don't  believe  in  life 
insurance." 

These  and  a  thousand  other  rebuffs  are  the  preludes  to 
many  successful  sales  made  every  day  by  men  who  deserve 
the  name  of  salesmen.  If  every  expressed  objection  to 
buying  closed  the  interview,  the  wheels  of  commerce 
would  be  blocked,  new  goods  would  remain  unsold,  and 
the  language  would  contain  no  such  word  as  salesmanship. 
A  real  sale  always  begins  with  indifference  or  positive 
objection  on  the  part  of  the  customer.  To  write  down 
orders  for  things  the  buyer  wants  and  knows  that  he  wants 

1  Reprinted  from  Collier's  Magazine,  March  18,  1916,  by  permission  of 
P.  F.  Collier  &  Son  and  of  Mr.  Butler. 
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is  not  salesmanship.  The  man  who  sells  is  the  one  who 
first  encounters  opposition  and  then  removes  it. 

Consider  a  typical  sale.  It  is  a  battle  of  wits.  The 
field  is  a  small  store,  crowded  with  goods  and  counters, 
charged  with  an  atmosphere  of  hostility  to  the  invading 
salesman,  and  with  an  idle  clerk  or  two  trained  to  reenforce 
the  defending  merchant  in  time  of  need — an  ideal  place  to 
dampen  enthusiasm  and  to  give  all  the  advantage  to  the 
storekeeper  intrenched  behind  the  counter.  The  con- 
testants are  a  salesman  who  asks  leave  to  show  his  samples 
and  a  merchant  who  refuses  to  look  at  them.  There  are 
the  old  excuses:  poverty,  bad  business,  full  stock,  or  any 
one  of  the  many  other  stereotyped  objections  that  all 
salesmen  know  by  heart. 

Does  the  merchant's  refusal  close  the  interview?  By 
no  means.  All  that  has  gone  before  is  merely  the  pre- 
liminary skirmish;  the  real  contest  is  about  to  begin. 
The  salesman  has  discovered  the  position  of  his  adversary, 
and  he  now  arranges  his  forces  for  the  attack.  To  watch 
him  get  into  action  is  a  joy.  If  he  is  skilful,  he  has  a 
thousand  expedients  at  his  command.  Perhaps  he  drops 
business  for  a  time;  he  seeks  to  get  acquainted  with  the 
man  in  front  of  him  and  to  discover  some  point  of  common 
interest  that  will  permit  a  real  coming  together  of  the 
contending  forces.  There  are  a  few  random  remarks,  far 
removed  from  the  subject  of  goods  and  prices.  The  sales- 
man has  every  nerve  alert  to  catch  the  slightest  expression 
of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  merchant.  Another  conversa- 
tional sortie  is  tried.  Quick!  The  defender  weakens.  A 
faint  crack  begins  to  show  in  his  armor  of  indifference. 
Trust  the  salesman  to  take  the  advantage  of  the  opening! 
The  breach  widens.  The  attacking  force  rushes  in;  Fort- 
ress Interest  is  gained ;  and  the  sale  is  under  way.  It  is  a 
beautiful  thing  to  watch  this  contest  of  wits.  The  debat- 
ing forum  seldom  witnesses  keener  mental  combat  than 
is  to  be  seen  in  countless  stores  the  country  over  whenever 
a  real  salesman  confronts  a  shrewd  buyer. 

No  two  salesmen  have  the  same  method  of  bridging  the 
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gap  between  indifference  and  the  signed  order.  The 
details  of  procedure  vary  with  the  salesman's  temperament, 
with  the  buyer's  health,  with  the  state  of  the  weather, 
and  with  a  hundred  other  seemingly  unimportant  things 
that  have  a  big  bearing  on  the  success  of  the  sale.  But, 
whatever  may  be  the  particular  method  used  to  change 
indifference  to  interest,  the  change  is  always  made  before 
the  sale  is  effected.  The  characteristics  of  every  sale  are 
initial  opposition,  skilful  maneuvering,  and  final  friend- 
liness. 

What  happens  when  a  sale  is  made?  If  we  ask  the  sales- 
man, his  answer  is  likely  to  be  something  like  this:  ''He 
wasn't  in  the  buying  mood.  I  had  to  change  his  mood, 
and  the  rest  was  easy."  Or :  "  He  turned  me  down  because 
he  didn't  know  what  I  had  to  offer.  When  I  had  a  chance 
to  show  him  the  goods,  they  sold  themselves."  Or:  "He 
thought  my  price  was  too  high;  so  I  talked  quality  and 
demand  until  he  forgot  all  about  the  price."  In  this  way 
many  salesmen  lightly  summarize  a  highly  interesting  and 
a  highly  complicated  process.  But  the  successful  salesman 
who  depends  on  what  he  calls  his  selling  instinct  does  not 
admit  that  the  process  is  complicated.  Selling  to  him  is 
not  an  art;  it  is  simply  a  knack.  Nine  times  out  of  ten 
he  does  not  know  what  really  happens  when  he  makes  a 
sale.  Frequently  he  does  not  analyze  his  methods;  some- 
times he  refuses  even  to  admit  the  possibility  of  analysis. 

Now,  so  far  as  the  successful  salesman  is  concerned, 
there  may  be  no  particular  reason  why  he  should  be  asked 
to  put  his  sales  under  a  microscope  and  pick  them  to  pieces. 
If  he  is  a  topnotcher,  it  is  perhaps  just  as  well  to  let  him 
go  on  applying  his  knack,  instead  of  requiring  him  to  go 
back  and  chart  the  course  he  has  already  successfully  fol- 
lowed. But  what  about  the  man  who  has  not  caught 
the  knack,  who  is  not  closing  the  proper  percentage  of 
attempted  sales,  or  who  is  without  experience,  and  who 
is  looking  forward  to  success  in  the  selling  field?  Is  his 
case  hopeless?  Shall  he  admit  that  he  is  not  a  "born" 
salesman;  must  he  go  back  to  digging  ditches  or  to  teach- 
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ing  school?  There  is  only  one  answer  to  such  a  question. 
The  idea  of  the  necessity  of  a  salesman  being  "born" 
has  been  pretty  well  exploded  in  the  present  business 
generation.  Every  sales  manager  knows  salesmen  who 
have  been  taught  the  methods  that  are  now  bringing  them 
success.  Fortunately  for  the  business  development  of  the 
country,  it  is  possible  to  analyze  a  sale,  it  is  possible  to 
find  out  what  really  happens  when  opposition  and  indiffer- 
ence are  changed  to  interest  and  signed  orders;  and  it  is 
upon  this  very  possibility  that  keen  minds  have  erected 
the  great  structure  of  definite  training  for  business — that 
definite  training  that  has  had  so  important  a  part  in  the 
up-building  of  some  of  the  most  noted  successes  of  this  age 
of  efficiency. 

A  SALE  ANALYZED 

Sales  analysis,  then,  is  the  key  to  sales  efficiency;  and 
sales  analysis  rests  first  on  the  general  answer  to  the 
question :  What  happens  when  a  real  sale  is  made?  What 
happens  is  simply  this:  The  salesman  puts  into  the  cus- 
tomer's mind  certain  thoughts  and  he  makes  those  thoughts 
stick  there  until  they  produce  favorable  action.  There  is 
nothing  theoretical  about  this  statement.  A  study  of  any 
sale  will  prove  its  truth.  The  customer  blocks  the  path 
of  the  sale  with  objections;  he  does  not  want  to  buy.  The 
salesman  must  see  to  it  that  those  thoughts  of  the  buyer 
that  find  expression  in  objections  are  supplanted  by 
thoughts  that  are  favorable  to  the  sale  and  that  will  lead 
to  desire  and  decision  if  they  are  sufficiently  prolonged. 
If  it  is  true  that  a  sale  consists  in  putting  certain  thoughts 
into  the  customer's  mind,  and  in  putting  them  there  so 
strongly  that  they  result  in  an  order,  then  we  are  forced  to 
conclude  that  a  sale  is  a  mental  phenomenon.  A  sale  is 
not  something  tangible;  it  is  not  the  signed  order;  it  is 
not  the  salesman;  it[is  not  the  goods  that  are  sold;  it  is 
something  that  occurs  in  the  mind  of  the  buyer. 

The  acceptance  of  this  idea  carries  with  it  certain  con- 
sequences. If  a  sale  is  made  in  the  customer's  mind,  the 
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common-sense  thing  for  the  salesman  to  do  is  to  learn 
how  the  customer's  mind  works  and  how  he  can  influence 
its  actions.  At  this  point  prejudice  often  plays  a  more 
important  part  than  common  sense.  Common  sense  sees 
nothing  wrong  in  a  study  of  the  mind  and  how  it  works, 
but  prejudice  throws  up  its  hands  when  somebody  mentions 
psychology.  "What?  Psychology?  Not  for  me.  I  don't 
need  any  college  theories  to  sell  goods.  There  is  nothing 
to  selling  except  a  knowledge  of  human  nature."  This  is 
the  usual  reaction  of  the  man  on  the  firing  line  of  business 
when  somebody  suggests  the  value  of  psychology  in  his 
work.  Of  course  human  nature  is  at  least  nine  parts 
psychology,  but  Mr.  Average  Salesman  never  thought  of 
the  matter  in  this  light. 

It  is  unfortunate  for  business  that  many  practical  men 
are  suspicious  of  anything  that  smacks  of  the  academic. 
One  of  the  hardest  things  for  the  business  world  to  under- 
stand is  that  no  science  can  exist  of  itself  alone — that  no 
science  can  justify  its  existence  unless  it  helps  men  to  live 
and  to  work.  Psychology  has  long  been  the  particular 
bugaboo  of  a  very  large  number  of  salesmen  and  of  adver- 
tising men.  The  mere  mention  of  the  science  has  often 
been  enough  to  bring  forth  columns  of  contemptuous 
opinions,  and  the  reason  for  it  all  is  simply  ignorance  of 
what  psychology  really  is.  The  most  successful  salesman 
who  ever  laughed  at  psychology  applies  its  principles  every 
minute  of  his  work,  and  the  more  successful  a  salesman  he 
is,  the  better  psychologist  he  is,  only  he  does  not  know  it. 

What  is  psychology?  The  text-books  are  full  of  defini- 
tions in  technical  language.  Take  away  the  careful  scien- 
tific phraseology  and  we  find  that  psychology  has  to  do 
chiefly  with  the  way  in  which  ideas  get  into  the  brain 
and  how  they  work  when  they  get  there.  As  applied  to 
selling,  psychology  shows  the  salesman  how  to  present  his 
proposition,  how  to  get  customers  to  grasp  new  ideas  about 
goods,  and  how  to  influence  them  to  come  to  decisions. 
Surely  this  is  a  fertile  field  for  study.  The  salesman's  work 
is  to  influence  the  mind.  It  is  distinctly  to  his  advantage, 
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then,  to  know  how  to  get  access  to  the  mind  and  how  to 
make  it  incline  favorably  toward  his  proposition. 

Specifically,  what  are  some  of  the  things  psychology  can 
teach  a  salesman?  A  few  examples  will  suggest  the  rich 
possibilities  of  study  for  the  salesman  who  insists  on  letting 
no  one  pass  him  in  knowledge  of  his  trade.  Psychology 
teaches  that  all  ideas  reach  the  mind  through  the  senses. 
All  over  the  outside  of  the  body  there  are  tiny  nerve  ends 
that  receive  impressions  and  then  send  them  along  the 
telegraph  wires  of  the  nervous  system  to  the  brain.  All 
ideas  reach  the  brain  in  this  way.  The  fingers,  the  eyes, 
the  ears,  and  the  other  sense  organs  are  the  only  means  of 
contact  with  the  customer's  mind.  It  is  to  the  senses  that 
the  salesman  must  first  appeal,  and  he  must  carefully 
select  those  senses  that  are  most  appropriate  for  his  goods 
and  for  his  customer. 


Right  here  mistakes  are  often  made.  Some  salesmen 
think  that  talking  makes  the  sale;  they  try  to  reach  the 
brain  through  the  ears  alone.  This  is  the  only  possible 
way  in  many  cases,  but  in  many  others  it  is  futile.  An 
idea  presented  to  one  set  of  nerves  may  be  successful  in 
reaching  the  brain,  but  if  it  can  be  sent  along  two  or  more 
nerve  routes  at  the  same  time,  it  is  much  more  likely  to 
reach  its  destination.  The  wise  salesman,  when  the 
nature  of  his  goods  permits,  carries  his  samples  with  him. 
The  customer  hears  the  salesman's  voice,  he  sees  the 
goods  themselves,  and  he  can  actually  handle  them.  The 
idea  of  value  and  quality  hits  his  brain  from  three  different 
angles  at  the  same  time,  and  the  resulting  impression  is 
three  times  as  lasting  as  it  would  be  if  the  salesman  tried 
to  get  his  message  over  only  one  nerve  telegraph  at  a  tune. 
"But  this  is  simply  common  sense,"  some  one  says. 
Right;  common  sense  and  psychology  are  frequently  one 
and  the  same  thing.  The  latter  provides  the  reasons  for 
the  dictates  of  the  former. 
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The  salesman  can  make  very  practical  use  of  his  knowl- 
edge of  what  happens  to  ideas  when  they  have  reached 
the  brain.  Psychology  says  that  every  idea,  coming  hi 
through  the  nerves,  leaves  a  definite,  lasting  impression 
on  the  brain.  We  are  not  concerned  with  the  exact 
nature  of  the  physical  impression.  It  has  been  likened 
to  the  impression  made  by  the  recording  needle  on  a 
phonograph  cylinder.  This  comparison  is  accurate  enough 
for  the  purposes  of  the  salesman.  The  customer's  mind 
is  a  network  of  impressions,  all  of  them  crossed  and  re- 
crossed  by  channels  leading  from  one  impression  to  another. 
Every  idea  that  reaches  the  mind  is  connected  with  other 
ideas,  other  impressions,  other  experiences.  Every  new 
idea  is  related  by  the  brain  to  older  ideas. 

THOUGHT  READING  WINS 

In  fact,  the  customer  could  not  understand  a  new  idea 
if  he  could  not  link  it  up  in  some  way  with  his  past  experi- 
ence. This  means  that  the  salesman  must  present  his 
proposition  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  possible  for  the 
new  ideas  and  the  buyer's  past  experience  to  be  connected 
easily.  He  must  study  the  customer;  he  must  know  as 
much  about  him  as  he  can;  he  must  meet  him  on  his  own 
ground.  The  most  successful  salesmen  card-index  every 
bit  of  information  they  can  obtain  about  their  prospective 
customers,  and,  although  they  may  not  know  it,  they  do 
this  because  of  the  psychological  principle  of  association 
of  ideas — the  principle  that  teaches  the  advisability  of 
presenting  new  thoughts  in  such  a  way  as  to  permit  their 
being  connected  readily  with  the  customer's  former 
experiences  v 

There  is  nothing  the  salesman  does  or  says,  there  is  no 
impression  he  creates  by  his  appearance  or  by  his  manner, 
that  does  not  result  in  some  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  cus- 
tomer. Every  impression  on  the  mind  is  either  pleasing 
or  painful;  there  is  no  middle  ground;  the  mind  likes, 
or  it  does  not  like,  every  idea  that  comes  to  it.  Favorable 
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action  results  only  when  the  favorable  impressions  greatly 
outnumber  the  unfavorable.  What  does  this  mean  for  the 
salesman?  Just  this:  He  cannot  afford  to  run  the  risk  of 
antagonizing  the  mind  of  the  buyer  by  permitting  it  to 
receive  a  single  unfavorable  impression.  This  is  why 
salesmen  must  dress  well,  talk  well,  behave  well;  this  is 
why  the  salesman  who  fares  best  never  gets  into  an  argu- 
ment over  nonessentials.  The  salesman  deserving  of  the 
name  quiets  antagonism  by  agreeing  with  the  customer 
whenever  it  is  possible  to  do  so  without  surrendering  a 
vital  point.  Common  sense,  again?  Yes,  and  good  psy- 
chology. The  good  salesman  is  unconsciously  a  good 
psychologist,  and  he  might  be  even  a  better  salesman  if 
he  studied  all  that  psychology  is  able  to  give  him. 

A  young  traveling  man  who  was  trying  to  fasten  on 
something  tangible  to  help  him  out  of  the  rut  told  his 
manager  that  if  he  could  only  learn  how  to  read  people's 
thoughts  he  believed  his  success  would  be  assured.  He 
voiced  a  common  desire.  The  salesman  tries  to  influence 
minds,  and  he  can  carry  the  sale  from  one  step  to  another 
only  if  he  is  able  to  tell  whether  the  customer's  mind  is 
following  his  presentation.  How  can  he  know  this?  By 
keeping  definitely  in  mind  the  impressions  he  is  conveying 
to  the  buyer,  and  by  keeping  close  watch  of  the  buyer's 
responsive  expressions.  Here  again  psychology  can  help. 
It  is  a  fundamental  principle  that  every  idea  that  enters 
the  mind  tends  to  seek  outward  expression  in  some  way. 
There  are  people  who  successfully  combat  this  tendency. 
Their  faces  are  masks;  they  give  no  clue  to  their  feelings. 
But  by  far  the  greater  number  of  people  express  what  they 
think  in  a  multitude  of  different  ways.  Their  faces  are 
books  for  the  wise  salesman  to  read.  Psychology  teaches 
him  the  ways  in  which  thoughts  unwittingly  express  them- 
selves; it  helps  him  to  read  another's  thoughts  by  inter- 
preting the  meaning  of  actions,  appearances,  and  speech. 

There  are  a  hundred  ways  in  which  the  science  of  how 
the  mind  works  can  aid  the  salesman.  A  very  few  have 
been  suggested,  Perhaps  the  most  important  of  all  the 
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services  of  science  to  salesmanship  is  the  help  it  gives  in 
splitting  the  sale  into  its  parts,  so  that  each  one  can  be 
studied  and  perfected.  Ever  since  there  has  been  any 
careful  investigation  of  salesmanship,  ever  since  efficiency 
seekers  have  been  trying  to  bolster  up  sales  by  digging 
into  them  to  find  out  what  really  happens  when  a  sale  is 
made,  there  have  been  various  statements  of  the  steps  of 
a  sale.  Different  men  have  called  them  by  different 
names;  some  investigators  have  ignored  shadowy  grada- 
tions that  others  have  emphasized;  but  most  men  who 
have  studied  salesmanship  now  agree  that,  when  a  real 
sale  is  made,  four  very  definite  things  occur.  The  cus- 
tomer's attention  must  first  be  centered  on  the  thing  that 
is  to  be  sold;  this  attention  must  be  ripened  into  interest; 
awakened  interest  must  next  arouse  desire;  and  finally 
the  definite  resolution  to  buy  must  be  induced  as  a  result 
of  all  that  has  gone  before.  There  is  no  getting  around 
these  facts.  No  man  ever  was  changed  from  an  indifferent 
listener  to  a  satisfied  purchaser  without  his  mind's  passing 
through  all  the  stages  of  attention,  interest,  desire,  and 
resolution. 

If  the  customer  will  not  listen  to  the  salesman,  the  sale  is 
blocked  at  the  start.  Countless  would-be  salesmen  fail 
because  of  their  inability  to  get  a  chance  to  tell  their  stories. 
The  sales  manuals  of  progressive  houses  are  full  of  hints 
to  help  the  salesmen  to  get  past  the  outer  guard  of  indif- 
ference and  hostility.  Tricks  are  tried,  schemes  con- 
cocted, and  deception  is  sometimes  practiced.  Many 
salesmen  think  that  any  means  is  fair  if  only  it  results 
in  getting  the  customer's  attention.  These  men  forget 
that  unfavorable  attention  is  worse  than  no  attention  at 
all.  There  are  plenty  of  legitimate  means  of  getting  a 
hearing.  Successful  business  has  no  place  for  vaudeville 
methods.  The  salesman  who  recognizes  the  importance 
of  dress,  courtesy,  speech,  and  manner  can  usually  gain 
an  audience.  He  does  not  seek  to  attract  attention  to 
himself;  his  purpose  is  to  center  attention  on  what  he 
has  to  sell.  The  recognition  of  this  distinction  will  help 
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solve  many  of  the  problems  that  confront  the  salesman 
in  the  first  stage  of  the  sale. 

THE  PERFECT  APPEAL 

Interest  is  attention  prolonged.  Once  attention  is 
gained  it  must  be  fed  with  a  constant  succession  of  new 
ideas;  otherwise  it  is  lost,  because  the  mind  rebels  at 
more  than  a  moment's  concentration  on  any  single  phase 
of  a  subject.  The  wise  salesman  never  allows  attention 
to  flag.  He  appeals  to  the  senses,  to  imagination,  and  to 
reason.  He  talks,  he  shows  his  goods,  he  lets  the  customer 
handle  them.  He  suggests  how  the  goods  will  serve  the 
customer,  and  excites  the  imagination  regarding  them. 
He  insinuates  the  idea  of  quality  and  meets  objections 
by  tactful  reasoning.  He  makes  each  new  idea  lead 
logically  to  the  next.  Clearness  and  frankness  characterize 
his  appeal.  The  customer  must  be  watched  carefully.  He 
must  be  induced  to  agree  with  each  step  as  it  is  taken; 
then  the  premises  must  be  established  that  will  lead  logi- 
cally to  the  conclusion  to  buy. 

Interest  is  best  aroused  when  the  salesman  consciously 
recognizes  the  great  human  motives  for  action.  He  must 
meet  the  buyer  on  the  common  ground  of  instincts,  and 
chiefly  the  ever-present  and  ever-powerful  instincts  of 
self-preservation,  comfort,  satisfaction,  and  pleasure.  Un- 
less he  can  shape  his  appeal  so  as  to  make  it  bring  a  response 
from  one  of  these  instinctive  desires,  he  is  not  likely  to 
arouse  the  kind  of  interest  that  will  push  the  sale  to  a 
successful  conclusion. 

Just  as  attention  prolonged  becomes  interest,  so  interest 
sufficiently  strengthened  becomes  desire.  When  we  are 
greatly  interested  in  a  thing  we  instinctively  want  to 
possess  it.  The  successful  salesman  uses  this  principle 
to  carry  the  sale  one  more  step  toward  the  signed  order. 
Desire  cannot  come  until  sufficient  interest  has  been 
aroused  to  make  the  customer  feel  that  the  ideas  the  sales- 
man presents  to  him  are  his  own.  The  customer  must 
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have  abandoned  all  opposition  to  the  salesman,  all  inatten- 
tion and  indifference;  he  must  be  following  the  presenta- 
tion closely.  The  appeal  must  have  reached  the  instincts 
at  which  the  salesman  is  aiming.  It  has  been  said  that 
real  interest  is  always  selfish  interest,  and  this  interest 
of  the  buyer  must  have  been  aroused  before  desire  can 
come. 

Even  the  desire  of  the  buyer,  however,  is  not  enough  to 
close  the  sale.  Many  men  want  many  things  that  they 
cannot  possess.  The  final  stage  is  the  determination  of 
the  customer  to  buy.  At  this  point  psychology  plays 
perhaps  its  greatest  part.  What  causes  determination  to 
buy?  What  constitutes  an  act  of  the  will?  What  can 
the  salesman  do  to  help  the  customer  to  decide?  There  are 
questions  that  call  for  a  careful  study  of  the  mind.  The 
salesman  who  really  sells  applies  the  answers  to  them 
every  time  he  makes  a  sale.  Often  he  works  intuitively, 
but  if  he  studies  and  knows  the  reasons  for  his  methods, 
he  is  far  better  equipped  to  avoid  mistakes  and  to  work 
in  a  straight  line  toward  his  goal. 

NAILING  A  DECISION 

Decisions  are  of  two  types — reasonable  and  impulsive. 
All  buyers  must  be  put  in  one  of  these  two  classes.  The 
reasonable  buyer  wants  reasons  why;  he  sifts  and  weighs 
evidence;  he  balances  arguments  for  and  against.  He 
cannot  be  hurried  into  a  decision;  he  must  have  time  to 
think  it  out.  The  salesman  must  be  prepared  for  this 
type  of  mind.  If  he  is  not  skilled  in  the  rules  of  reason- 
ing, he  loses  in  his  debate  with  the  customer. 

Some  salesmen  are  not  good  "closers."  They  can  carry 
the  sale  through  attention,  interest,  and  desire,  but  when 
they  try  to  force  a  decision  they  are  in  trouble.  They 
have  to  call  for  the  aid  of  the  skilled  "closer,"  who,  in 
some  large  organizations,  is  ready  to  help  them;  or,  if 
there  is  no  skiHed  "closer"  at  hand,  they  fail  in  the  sale, 
and  cease  to  be  salesmen.  Failures  to  close  are  often  due 
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to  two  causes :  either  the  salesman  is  unable  to  distinguish 
between  the  reasonable  and  the  impulsive  types  of  buyers, 
or  he  does  not  understand  the  art  of  reasoning,  with  which 
alone  the  reasonable  type  can  be  led  to  a  favorable  decision. 
Out  of  either  difficulty  the  study  of  psychology  offers  a 
way.  It  contains  a  mine  of  information  that  can  be  used 
to  solve  some  of  the  knottiest  problems  that  block  the  way 
to  a  decision  to  buy. 

The  impulsive  type  of  buyer,  like  the  reasonable  type, 
can  be  handled  only  by  the  man  who  knows  the  methods 
that  his  particular  case  calls  for.  The  impulsive  buyer 
does  not  do  much  reasoning.  He  does  not  need  reasons 
why;  he  needs  to  be  led.  When  pleasant  ideas  are  pre- 
sented to  him,  he  is  tempted  at  once  to  adopt  them.  He 
does  not  balance  arguments  for  and  against.  After  his 
desire  has  been  aroused  he  is  eager  to  have  his  objections 
to  purchase  broken  down,  and  he  welcomes  the  salesman's 
statements  that  accord  with  his  own  desires.  No  argument 
is  needed  in  his  case,  nor  reasoning,  simply  suggestion. 

Suggestion  is  a  word  much  in  evidence  in  sales  literature. 
Certainly  it  is  the  biggest  word  in  sales  psychology — the 
key  to  unlock  the  door  to  many  a  barred  sale;  for,  where 
there  is  one  buyer  to  be  reasoned  with,  there  are  ten  who 
respond  to  subtle  suggestions.  What  is  suggestion? 
Something  intangible  and  uncanny,  like  hypnotism?  Not 
at  all.  It  is  simply  the  entrance  into  the  buyer's  mind 
of  an  idea,  originated  by  outside  word  or  act,  which  tends 
to  produce  an  automatic  response.  The  salesman  says 
or  does  something;  the  buyer's  mind  accepts  the  idea; 
no  contrary  ideas  appear;  and  the  hand  of  the  buyer 
automatically  moves  toward  the  dotted  line  on  the  order 
blank.  That  is  suggestion — immensely  effective  and  im- 
mensely worth  while  for  the  salesman  to  study. 

SELLING  A  SCIENCE 

A  few  years  ago  salesmanship  was  not  looked  on  with 
much  favor  as  a  vocation.     The  man  who  could  manage 

30 
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a  factory  was  respected ;  the  man  who  could  sell  the  goods 
the  factory  produced  was  tolerated.  And  the  reason  for 
this  has  a  very  definite  bearing  on  our  subject.  To  pro- 
duce goods  required  study;  the  factory  manager  required 
training.  The  fact  that  he  had  been  through  a  period  of 
training  and  that  he  exercised  the  functions  of  his  position 
only  by  reason  of  his  ability  to  apply  the  principles  of  the 
science  of  management  and  of  production  brought  to  him 
that  social  respect  which  is  the  recognition  that  society 
always  accords  to  learning.  The  salesman,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  thought  to  exercise  no  art.  If  he  was  born  with 
the  knack  he  could  sell  goods,  and  if  he  was  not  born  with 
the  knack  he  could  not  be  a  salesman.  Selling  required 
no  training,  or  such  was  the  popular  opinion.  A  man 
could  not  learn  to  be  a  salesman,  and,  consequently,  if  he 
were  a  salesman,  his  being  so  argued  no  particular  mental 
ability.  As  a  result,  salesmanship  was  held  in  the  same 
low  regard  that  was  and  is  accorded  to  all  unlearned 
vocations. 

But  the  old  order  is  changing.  Wise  men  have  come 
to  see  the  fallacy  of  the  ancient  idea  of  salesmanship.  A 
few  investigators  have  led  the  way,  and  all  the  progres- 
sive business  world  is  following.  Salesmanship  can  be 
learned;  it  can  be  taught;  and  with  the  growing  recog- 
nition of  this  fact  is  coming  a  growing  respect  for  the 
great  vocation  that  keeps  the  wheels  of  commerce  re- 
volving, and  which  is  just  as  capable  of  scientific  analy- 
sis and  organization  as  any  other  activity  in  which  men 
engage. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  phenomenon  of  modern 
business  is  the  rapid  acceptance  of  the  new  idea  of  sales- 
manship; and  at  the  basis  of  this  new  idea  is  the  unques- 
tioned fact  that  selling  is  a  mental  process,  an  activity 
that  finds  most  of  its  guiding  rules  and  principles  in  a 
branch  of  human  knowledge  that  has  long  been  ridiculed 
by  practical  men.  Psychology  is  not  a  dry  laboratory- 
science.  It  is  very  much  alive,  and  it  has  a  very  practical 
message  for  the  man  who  sells  goods.  The  general  disre- 
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gard  of  this  fact  will  delay  the  advancing  respect  for  the 
business  of  selling;  the  general  acceptance  of  it  will  go  a 
long  way  toward  making  salesmanship  100  per  cent,  effi- 
cient and  toward  giving  to  salesmen  the  recognition  that 
the  importance  of  their  work  deserves. 


THE  RELATION  OF  LITERATURE  TO 
ADVERTISING  l 

JOHN  B.  OPDYCKE 

No  matter  what  our  own  ideas  are  of  the  relation  between  literature  and 
advertising,  we  want  to  know  another's  point  of  view.  Mr.  Opdycke's  way 
of  looking  at  their  relation  is  doubly  interesting  because  he  is  qualified  by 
education,  experience,  and  training  to  write  authoritatively  on  classical 
and  modern  literature  as  well  as  upon  business  English. 

FRA  ELBERTUS  once  Hubbardized  in  this  fashion:  "All 
advertising  is  literature;  all  literature  is  advertising."  It 
is  not  permitted  here  to  prove  this  dictum  fully,  but  it  is 
only  the  hour,  not  the  difficulty,  that  forbade.  Its  truth 
should  be  self-evident,  but  to  many  connected  with  high 
schools  it  is  not.  A  word  in  elaboration  cannot  be  resisted, 
therefore. 

Advertising  has  always  appropriated  the  best,  the  clever- 
est, the  most  salient  from  literature. 

Literature  has  likewise  plagiarized  from  advertising. 

Really,  literature  is  diluted  advertising,  very  forbiddingly 
diluted  sometimes — for  advertising  gets  read  and  literature 
doesn't,  always. 

Many  tunes,  when  literature  is  read,  it  is  the  name  of 
the  author  that  attracts,  or  the  conscience  of  the  reader 
that  forces,  not  by  any  means  always  the  literary  content 
of  the  book 

But  advertising  is  read  for  its  phrase-worthiness;  it  is 
anonymous;  it  is  literature  in  essence  or  extract,  undiluted, 
pure. 


1  Part  of  an  address  before  the  Educational  Section  of  the  Convention 
of  the  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World,  at  Philadelphia,  June, 
1916. 
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Every  bill-board  is  a  book  in  capsule;  every  book  is  re- 
ducible to  a  poster. 

Ours  is  a  tabloid  time  as  well  as  a  paradoxical  period. 
This  is  why  so  much  of  our  literature  is  so  "advertisy"  in 
tone  and  character;  why  so  much  of  our  sales  literature  is 
so  romantic  and  even  poetic!  There  has  been  a  growing 
together,  a  tendency  toward,  between  the  two,  all  uncon- 
scious and  coincidental,  doubtless. 

It  would  seem  as  if  "Kultur"  had  sent  an  angel  down; 
commerce,  a  mortal  up;  and  from  the  traffic  in  mid-air  there 
had  developed  a  new  tongue. 

This  similarity  between  the  English  of  Literature  and  the 
English  of  Advertising  and  Selling  is  startlingly  true  of  the 
present. 

There  has  been  a  concurrent  renaissance  in  literary  and 
business  expression  in  our  own  time,  born  and  bred  of  the 
restless,  nervous  character  of  our  life. 

The  spirit  of  an  age  was  never  more  highly  reflected  in  its 
expression  than  at  present.  Wilde,  Bennett,  Galsworthy, 
Shaw,  Chesterton,  O.  Henry — who  are  these  but  advertisers 
and  sellers?  Brisbane,  Hubbard,  Eaton,  Schulze,  Feland — 
who  are  these  but  modern  litterateurs? 

The  one  group  writes  about  people  and  problems;  the 
other  about  people  and  products. 

The  expression  of  the  one  group  has  pith,  point,  perfec- 
tion of  paradox,  staccato  lightness  of  touch,  exquisite  de- 
bauchery of  verbal  connotation,  and  crystal-clear  direct- 
ness; so  has  the  expression  of  the  other. 

The  one  is  as  dynamic,  as  porcupine,  as  " close-up"  (to 
use  a  photoplay  term)  as  the  other. 

And  all  of  these  writers  are  so  electrifying  that  one  cannot 
tell  for  the  life  of  him  whether  he  would  rather  write  ad- 
vertising as  Shaw  writes  literature,  or  literature  as  Shaw 
writes  advertising! 

Take  Wilde's  word  to  artists,  "Create  life,  don't  copy  it." 

Take  Shaw's  "tersity,"  placed  on  the  tongue  of  Napo- 
leon, "Be  everybody's  servant  under  cover  of  being 
everybody's  master." 
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Take  Chesterton's  quip,  "A  title  is  an  extinguisher;   a 
coronet,  a  hiding-place." 
Take  the  following  literary  adagraph  from  0.  Henry: 

There  is  a  hotel  on  Broadway  that  has  escaped  discovery  by  the 
summer-resort  promoters.  It  is  deep  and  wide  and  cool.  Its  rooms 
are  finished  in  dark  oak  of  a  low  temperature.  Home-made  breezes 
and  deep-green  shrubbery  give  it  the  delights  without  the  inconveniences 
of  the  Adirondacks.  One  can  mount  its  broad  staircases  or  glide 
dreamily  upward  in  its  elevators,  attended  by  guides  in  brass  buttons, 
with  a  serene  joy  that  Alpine  climbers  have  never  attained.  There  is  a 
chef  in  its  kitchen  who  will  prepare  for  you  brook  trout  better  than  the 
White  Mountains  ever  served,  sea  food  that  would  turn  Old  Point 
Comfort — by  Gad,  sah! — green  with  envy,  and  Maine  venison  that 
would  melt  the  official  heart  of  a  game  warden. 

Take  a  thousand  and  one  other  similar  lozenges  of  litera- 
ture of  this  very  time,  and  you  cannot  help  sensing  the 
smack  and  savor  of  the  stuff  that  advertising  is  made  of. 

They  are  exactly  the  same  in  quality  as  the  clever  ad- 
vertising and  sales  slogans,  so  persistently  around  and 
about  us  that  we  unconsciously  incorporate  them  into  our 
written  and  spoken  expression.  They  differ  only  in  motive 
and  position.  And  to  a  modified  degree  the  same  thing 
is  true  of  the  literary  and  the  commercial  expression  of 
every  period. 

It  is  a  far  call  from  the  epigram  of  Shakespeare  to  the 
pepigram  of  Hubbard,  yet,  were  the  clarion  sounded,  there 
would  be  a  well-deserved  shock  for  those  academic  agonizers 
who  in  high-brow  molto  fortissimo  condemn  advertising  and 
selling  as  conducive  to  down-at-heel  form  of  expression 
and  unidealistic  content  for  expression. 

Such  sales  literature,  for  instance,  as  "Character  and 
Cars,"  that  masterpiece  of  automobile  advertising  written 
by  Hubbard  for  Chalmers,  reads  quite  as  absorbingly  as 
much  literature.  The  management  of  the  subordinate 
sales  motif — the  automobligato — makes  it  a  subtle,  artistic, 
elusive  piece  of  work,  and  one  difficult  of  attainment. 

It  is  far  simpler  and  easier  to  write  a  straight  story,  cer- 
tainly, than  to  write  a  story  with  an  underlying  sales  ex- 
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position  and  argument  woven  in  and  through  and  about  it, 
that  must  serve  as  the  telling  and  the  selling  point  at  the 
same  time  that  it  entertains  and  instructs. 

The  straight,  simple  story  may  deceive  and  emotionalize; 
the  sales  story  must  achieve  and  commotionalize. 

To-day,  then,  it  is  realized  and  admitted  that  commer- 
cial English  is  literary,  and  vice  versa. 

To-day  the  copy- writer  who  turns  to  literature  for  assist- 
ance and  guidance  is  quite  as  wise  as  the  author  who  is 
not  too  proud  to  take  a  lesson  or  two  from  advertising  and 
salesmanship. 

Protruding  from  advertising  pages  everywhere  are  sta- 
lactites and  stalagmites  of  word  and  idea  that  point  pene- 
tratingly upward  and  downward,  forward  and  backward, 
into  literature. 

Embedded  in  all  literature  lie  rich  mines  of  advertising 
and  sales  expression  awaiting  discovery. 


TYPE-USE  IN  ADVERTISING1 
BENJAMIN  SHERBOW 

Mr.  Benjamin  Sherbow  of  New  York,  "Consulting  Specialist  in  Type- 
use"  and  the  author  of  "Making  Type  Work"  (The  Century  Company, 
1916),  delivered  the  address  which  is  here  reprinted  before  the  Graphic 
Arts  Association  at  the  Philadelphia  Advertising  Convention,  June,  1916. 
It  won  the  Higham  Medal  and  Cup  "for  the  most  constructive  paper  in  the 
fewest  words,  read  before  a  departmental  meeting."  The  simplicity  and 
directness  of  the  style,  as  well  as  the  message  itself,  make  this  little  essay 
suggestive  for  the  student  of  advertising  and  kUer-imting. 

WHEN  an  artist  makes  a  dummy  for  a  piece  of  adver- 
tising print  he  carefully  places  his  pictures  where  he  wants 
them,  and  he  carefully  places  his  decoration  where  he 
wants  it;  he  puts  in  his  color  where  he  wants  it. 

After  which,  if  by  chance  there  happens  to  be  an}'  space 
left,  he  washes  in  a  flat,  gray  tone,  here  and  there,  and 
labels  it  type. 

And  then  he  hopes  and  prays  that  the  printer  will  use  a 
nice,  flat,  gray  type  that  wiU  not  assert  itself  too  much 
but  will  fade  away  into  an  inoffensive  frame  or  filler — as 
the  case  may  be — for  his  pictures  and  decoration. 

Possibly  I  exaggerate.  In  fact,  I  know  that  I  do.  But 
I  am  wearied  unto  death  with  this  endless  talk  about  the 
gray  block  of  type  considered  merely  as  one  element  in  a 
decorative  scheme,  and  usually  the  least  important  element. 

To  me,  type  is  not  that. 

I  am  accustomed  to  think  of  type  as  something  to  be 
read — and  to  be  read  with  comfort  and  pleasure.  As  the 
carrier  of  thought,  type  is  to  me  something  vitally  alive. 


Reprinted  by  permission  of  Mr.  Sherbow. 
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When  an  advertiser,  therefore,  asks  me  to  put  words 
into  print,  I  take  it  for  granted  that  he  wants  to  get  those 
words  read. 

Now,  doesn't  that  sound  boresomely  obvious? 

And  yet  I  ask  you — how  much  advertising  print  really 
invites  reading?  A  lot  of  it,  no  doubt,  is  pretty  to  look  at. 
But  how  much  of  it  really  suggests  that  it  was  made  to 
be  read,  rather  than  made  to  be  looked  atf 

To  come  back,  then,  to  my  advertiser  who  wants  to  get 
his  business  message  read. 

If  he  knows  what  he  is  up  to,  I  take  it  that  he  isn't  in- 
terested a  bit  in  any  folderolly  decorative  scheme  that 
attempts  to  use  his  business  story  as  so  much  filler  for 
mortises. 

He  spends  his  good  money  for  printed  matter  as  a  help 
toward  putting  his  business  where  he  thinks  it  belongs. 
And  so  he  doesn't  want  those  vital  facts  about  his  busi- 
ness set  in  anaemic  type  and  printed  in  some  fade-away 
color  that  takes  a  good  pair  of  eyes  or  specs  to  read. 

I  don't  believe  that  he  is  particularly  keen  about  adver- 
tising print  of  the  sort  which  called  forth  the  following 
letter  from  a  reader  who  was  terribly  discouraged. 

DEAR  SIR, — I  have  your  booklet  before  me.  This  has  the  appearance 
of  being  an  interesting  booklet,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  read,  and  although 
I  took  it  home  to  read  at  my  leisure,  I  gave  up  the  task,  as  the  types, 
particularly  under  an  artificial  light,  refused  to  tell  their  story  without 
a  great  effort  on  my  part.  I  simply  gave  it  up." 

Keeping  in  mind,  then,  the  purpose  for  which  an  adver- 
tising message  is  put  into  print,  I  am  going  to  use  every 
bit  of  skill  I  can  command  to  get  that  message  read. 

Naturally,  I  am  not  going  to  let  any  considerations  about 
nice,  gray,  harmonious,  well-balanced  blocks  of  type  inter- 
fere with  my  purpose.  Nice,  gray,  harmonious,  well-bal- 
anced blocks  of  type — as  such — have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  case. 

I  want  my  type,  first  of  all,  to  look  as  if  it  had  something 
interesting  to  say. 
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I  don't  want  my  type  to  suggest  for  a  moment  that  it 
is  going  to  be  a  bit  of  a  job  to  read  it.  I  want  it  to  look, 
and  to  be,  very  easy  to  read. 

If  decoration  gets  in  my  way,  I  will  discard  it. 

If  a  picture  obstructs  the  simple  and  impressive  pre- 
sentation of  what  I  have  to  say,  I  will  put  it  aside. 

If  I  can  get  needed  emphasis  in  no  other  way  than  by 
the  use  of  bold  type,  I  will  use  as  much  of  it  as  is  required 
for  my  ends. 

And  not  until  I  have  made  my  type  command  attention, 
made  it  easy  to  read  and  easy  to  understand,  am  I  going 
to  consider  what  I  can  do  to  dress  it  so  that  it  will  be  as 
pleasant  as  possible  to  look  at. 

All  of  us  who  work  in  one  way  or  another  with  advertis- 
ing print  must  work  as  advertising  men — not  as  art  print- 
ers, not  as  decorators,  not  as  color  schemers. 

It  is  my  belief  that  we  make  entirely  too  many  pretty 
dummies  and  that  we  think  entirely  too  little  about  the 
typography  of  our  advertising  print. 

The  pretty  dummy  gets  the  job,  and  the  typography  of 
it  can  jolly  well  take  care  of  itself.  If  it  isn't  reeled  off  on 
the  machine,  why  then,  the  dub  comp  who  isn't  good 
enough  for  display  stuff  gets  it,  because  of  the  fond  belief, 
which  it  seems  impossible  to  kill,  that  anybody  can  set 
straight  matter. 

The  man  who  designs  advertising  print  should  ask  him- 
self this: 

What  must  this  piece  of  advertising  do? 

How  can  I  make  type  do  its  most  effective  work  in  help- 
ing the  reader  to  a  quick  understanding  of  the  advertising 
story? 

How  can  I  make  it  easy,  and  still  easier,  for  him? 

And  if  the  designer  attacks  his  job  in  this  spirit,  even 
though  his  skill  is  not  great,  he  will  go  farther  toward 
making  good  advertising  than  the  man  who  is  concerned 
merely  with  producing  the  fuss  and  feathers  miscalled 
"artistic  printing." 

We  must  get  a  more  sympathetic  understanding  of  what 
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the  advertiser  is  trying  to  accomplish.  Let  us  give  our 
best  thought  to  what  he  has  written  about  his  product  or 
service  and  then  plan  and  contrive  our  typography  so  that 
the  reader  will  be  able  to  grasp  with  the  least  amount  of 
tune  and  attention  what  is  being  said  to  htm. 

Let  us  use  only  types  of  simple,  vigorous  design,  easy 
to  read,  and  good  to  look  at,  in  such  sizes  and  with  such 
leading  as  will  make  our  print  most  inviting  to  the  eye. 

Let  us  give  more  tune  to  the  study  of  easy-to-read 
arrangements  of  type — to  those  valuable  aids  to  compre- 
hension that  make  print  easy  to  understand. 

Look  at  the  typography  of  the  dictionary  or  any  other 
first-class  work  of  reference. 

Look  at  our  best  schoolbooks. 

Look  at  the  skill  and  care  with  which  they  are  put  into 
type  so  that  we  may  readily  comprehend  their  text. 

How  many  of  our  catalogues  are  so  well  arranged?  They 
might  readily  be  if  we  gave  to  this  business  some  of  the 
time  that  is  now  used  to  produce  pretty  decoration  and 
marvelous  color-schemes. 

Don't  let's  play  tricks  with  type  that  make  the  reader 
wonder  what  we  are  up  to. 

Don't  let's,  willy-nilly,  force  our  type  into  arbitrary 
forms  that  it  pleases  us  to  admire,  but  that  add  nothing 
of  value  to  our  purpose. 

Don't  let's  look  longingly  at  fine  old  book  pages  and  try 
to  reproduce  them  in  steam-shovel  catalogues  unless  they 
belong  there. 

Let  us,  rather,  study  hard  the  sense  of  the  information 
or  argument  that  we  are  trying  to  convey  in  print,  and 
then  make  the  type  say  it  so  clearly,  so  simply,  and  so 
effectively,  that  it  will  be  read,  understood,  and  remem- 
bered. 

We  must  keep  in  mind  always  that  the  starting-point 
for  the  typographic  arrangement  of  any  piece  of  adver- 
tising is  the  advertising  idea  itself,  and  not  some  abstract 
effect  that  is  to  be  obtained. 

Nowadays,  when  I  am  asked  to  design  a  type-style  for 
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a  magazine  or  newspaper  advertisement  or  for  some 
printed  matter,  for  which  no  plan  has  yet  been  decided  on, 
and  for  which  no  text  has  been  prepared,  I  ask  the  client 
first  of  all  to  make  clear  to  himself  what  it  is  that  he  has 
to  say  before  he  interests  himself  in  the  physical  form  his 
advertising  message  is  to  take.  And  occasionally  he  is 
frankly  puzzled  at  my  absurd  notion  that  I  should  need  to 
know  very  much  about  what  the  advertisement  is  going 
to  say  hi  order  that  I  may  intelligently  design  a  type-style 
for  it. 

In  advertising  print,  typography  must  serve  the  adver- 
tising idea. 

It  must  furnish  the  quickest,  clearest,  cleanest  medium 
for  the  expression  of  ideas  and  the  conveying  of  information. 

It  must  not  seek  to  dazzle  by  a  display  of  dexterity  for 
its  own  sake. 

It  must  avoid  all  decided  eccentricities  of  arrangement 
that  obstruct  the  reader  and  hinder  the  clear  flow  of  the 
text,  because  that  will  injure  the  chances  of  the  advertise- 
ment to  get  itself  read. 

As  some  one  has  said : 

"When  an  idea  will  not  bear  a  simple  form  of  expression 
it  is  the  sign  for  rejecting  it." 


SALES-LETTER  EXPERIENCES  WITH  TWO 
MILLION  CUSTOMERS1 

C.  R.  WIERS 

Mr.  C.  R.  Wiers,  chief  correspondent  of  Larkin  &  Co.,  is  one  of  the 
"Big  Four"  instrumental  in  founding  the  Better  Letters  Association,  and 
is  author  of  "Hoiv  to  Write  a  Business  Letter"  and  several  articles  on  the 
work  of  a  correspondence  critic  and  on  commercial  correspondence.  But 
this  description  fails  to  assign  him  an  adequate  place  in  the  field  of  busi- 
ness letter-writing.  Broad  in  vision,  large  in  sympathy,  rich  in  enthusiasm 
and  optimism,  believing  and  living  the  doctrine  that  the  right  spirit,  the 
spirit  of  service,  contributes  more  to  the  success  of  a  correspondent  than 
any  other  single  factor,  he  makes  the  correspondence  of  the  house  he  represents 
show  an  understanding  of  men  and  women,  a  sympathy  with  their  ideas, 
ideals,  and  ambitions,  and  he  is  pointing  the  way  to  others  training  cor- 
respondents to  embody  in  letters  the  spirit  of  cheerful  service,  which  is 
becoming  the  "key  word"  of  modern  biisiness. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  should  be  a  living  embodiment  of 
the  kind  of  enthusiasm  that  enriches  and  inspires.  A  great 
engine  standing  silently  upon  the  track  may  represent  the 
genius  of  a  hundred  men,  but  it  requires  steam  to  move  its 
wheels.  What  steam  is  to  one  of  these  ponderous  pieces  of 
mechanism,  enthusiasm  is  to  a  man.  It's  the  driving 
power.  It's  the  vital  spark — the  Alpha  and  the  Omega  of 
all  worth-while  achievement. 

The  best  way  to  make  a  correspondent  enthusiastic  is 
to  let  him  serve  a  brief  apprenticeship  in  the  various  manu- 
facturing departments  before  he  writes  any  letters,  as  no 
man  can  impart  to  another  what  he  does  not  know  him- 
self. In  our  business  we  conduct  a  school  for  our  new 
correspondents,  in  which  we  teach  them  the  company's 

1  Reprinted  from  Printers'  Ink,  September  16,  1915(  by  permission  of  the 
publishers  and  of  Mr.  Wiers. 
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policy,  while  for  those  who  have  taken  up  actual  work  we 
hold  meetings  every  two  weeks,  when  we  have  written 
examinations,  talks  by  buyers  and  heads  of  departments, 
or  a  review  of  the  results  shown  by  our  Examining  Depart- 
ment. Outside  of  the  methods  already  mentioned,  we  try 
in  so  far  as  possible  to  get  our  correspondents  acquainted 
with  the  quality  of  our  products  by  using  them  in  their 
own  homes.  Our  plan  of  education  prevents  the  sending 
out  of  senseless  and  indifferent  letters,  although  there  are 
still  times  when  we  fail  to  hit  the  bull's-eye. 

A  short  time  ago,  while  examining  the  letters  of  one  of 
our  young  men  at  Peoria,  I  found  that  one  of  his  answers 
to  a  coffee  complaint  practically  agreed  with  the  customer's 
statement  that  it  was  no  good.  I  sent  for  the  young  man 
and  told  him  that  I  didn't  believe  he  liked  our  coffee.  He 
said  I  was  right.  I  asked  him  why,  only  to  receive  the 
answer  that  his  mother  had  used  it  about  a  year  previous 
with  such  poor  results  that  she  had  left  it  alone  ever  since. 
I  then  asked  him  if  he  were  positive  the  coffee  was  at  fault. 
"Yes,  sir,"  he  answered  most  emphatically,  adding  that 
his  mother  was  an  expert  in  preparing  coffee.  That  night 
the  young  man  took  another  can  home,  with  the  suggestion 
that  his  mother  subject  it  to  a  more  careful  test.  Two 
days  later  he  reported  that  the  results  were  fine.  On  the 
strength  of  his  report  he  was  given  an  opportunity  to  write 
another  letter  on  the  same  complaint. 

KNOWING  THE  SUBJECT  IN  HAND 

The  difference  was  like  that  between  daylight  and  dark- 
ness. His  first  letter  was  a  huge  joke,  because  he  didn't 
know  what  he  was  talking  about,  and  as  such  it  was  on  a 
par  with  thousands  of  other  letters  sent  out  daily  from 
business  offices  all  over  this  country.  His  second  letter 
did  hnii  credit,  because  the  knowledge  he  had  acquired  of 
our  coffee  by  subjecting  it  to  an  intelligent  test  enabled 
him  to  write  in  a  way  that  would  convince  and  enthuse 
any  person  susceptible  to  reason. 
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The  correspondent  should  be  a  diligent  student  of  human 
nature.  To  understand  human  nature,  to  be  able  to  read 
men,  their  moods,  their  temperaments,  their  intensity,  to 
discover  their  vanity,  their  vulnerable  points,  their  Likes 
and  dislikes,  are  every  bit  as  necessary  to  the  man  who 
seeks  to  serve  the  public  advantageously,  as  paint  and 
brush  and  canvas  are  to  the  artist. 

A  young  woman  in  our  office  wanted  to  be  excused  one 
night  when  we  were  to  work  overtime.  She  applied  to  her 
chief  clerk  for  the  necessary  permission,  giving  as  her  excuse 
that  she  wanted  to  go  to  a  ball.  The  chief  clerk  turned  her 
down  by  proposing  a  compromise.  She  appealed  to  one 
higher  in  authority  and  said  that  she  wanted  to  be  excused 
in  order  to  get  uptown  in  time  to  have  her  hair  dressed. 
Consent  was  immediately  given,  with  the  understanding 
that  she  was  to  tell  her  chief  clerk  and  also  be  on  the  job 
the  next  morning.  She  refused  to  see  her  chief  clerk  again, 
stating  that  he  wouldn't  appreciate  her  reason. 

That  chief  clerk  is  typical  of  many  inhuman  men  who 
are  trying  to  deal  with  people  either  verbally  or  upon  the 
written  sheet.  He  had  his  ideas  about  things  in  general 
and  he  thought  that  everybody  should  conform  to  them. 
Not  an  easy  job  as  you  will  concede.  No  man  can  get 
a  response  from  others  unless  he  aims  to  sympathize  with 
the  things  that  are  pleasing  to  those  he  seeks  to  influence. 

For  more  proof  of  this  let  me  tell  you  about  a  New 
Hampshire  woman  who  received  a  baby-carriage  from  us 
in  a  damaged  condition.  She  complained  promptly,  only 
to  be  told  in  answer  that  if  she  would  have  her  freight  bill 
indorsed  and  return  the  damaged  carriage,  we  would  send 
another.  She  answered,  saying  that  if  she  returned  the 
carriage,  which  wasn't  useless  by  any  means,  she  would 
not  have  anything  in  which  to  transport  her  baby.  For 
that  reason  she  believed  it  would  be  a  good  idea,  so  long 
as  she  had  paid  for  a  perfect  carriage,  for  us  to  send  a 
brand-new  one  and  she  would  return  the  damaged  one 
upon  the  arrival  of  the  new  one.  We  complied  with  her 
request  and  also  changed  our  entire  policy  of  replacing 
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damaged  articles.  Customers  can  teach  all  of  us  many 
things  that  are  decidedly  worth  while.  We  should  listen 
to  their  teachings  because  in  the  last  analysis  the  customer 
is  the  supreme  boss  of  any  business.  The  more  we  seek 
to  understand  a  customer  and  the  more  we  try  to  do  what 
he  wants  done,  within  the  bounds  of  reason,  the  more 
generously  will  he  respond  to  our  appeals. 

Again,  the  correspondent  must  work  his  imagination 
overtime  and  also  do  a  lot  of  dreaming.  The  man  who  can 
get  away  from  the  boundaries  of  his  own  little  world  into 
the  world  of  the  other  man  can  be  relied  upon  to  write 
letters  that  will  be  big  and  broad  and  gracious  from  start 
to  finish. 

DELIBERATION  IN  WRITING 

The  good  correspondent  will  have  his  every  move 
dominated  by  a  helpful  spirit.  Few  men  seem  to  believe 
when  they  start  to  compose  a  letter  that  it  must  be  truly 
helpful  from  start  to  finish.  The  average  letter-writer  gets 
an  idea  at  eight-thirty  and  then  seeks  to  have  it  whipped 
into  shape  to  convert  the  multitude  at  nine-thirty.  Gerald 
Stanley  Lee,  in  his  admirable  book  on  "Crowds,"  was  right 
when  he  said  that  "  Christ  was  crucified  because  the  crowd 
was  in  a  hurry."  The  public  is  being  crucified  every  day 
because  our  modern  commercialism  craves  the  shekels  and 
these  in  a  hurry,  no  matter  what  may  happen  in  the  opera- 
tion. A  letter  has  no  permanent  value  to  it  unless  it  is 
written  deliberately,  with  the  idea  of  helping  the  person 
addressed. 

To  get  an  order  for  something  from  some  person  who 
can  ill  afford  the  expenditure  is  of  no  credit  to  the  one  who 
gets  it  unless  the  purchase  confers  a  real  benefit.  To 
influence  somebody  else  to  do  this  or  that  and  then  stand 
all  puffed  up,  asking  others  to  behold  your  achievement, 
is  a  hundred  miles  from  being  creditable,  unless  the  per- 
formance actually  represents  a  signal  contribution  to  real 
character. 

By  way  of  illustrating  this  point  I  quote  below  the  sub- 
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stance  of  a  letter  which  brought  the  desired  result  from  a 
teacher,  who,  by  reason  of  losing  his  home  by  fire,  asked 
us  to  cancel  his  unpaid  account  of  $32 : 

Frankly,  we  do  not  consider  it  right  to  cancel  your  unpaid  account 
of  December  3,  nor  do  we  believe  you  do  yourself  full  justice  in  making 
such  a  request.  As  we  see  it,  you  will  be  a  whole  lot  better  off  by  simply 
making  up  your  mind  that  some  day  or  other  not  too  far  distant  you 
will  pay  for  all  the  goods  we  shipped  to  you  in  December. 

You  know  that  as  a  teacher  you  have  often  found  it  necessary  to 
review  the  lives  of  some  of  those  who  have  made  a  place  for  themselves 
in  the  world's  history.  You  have  observed  that  some  of  our  greatest 
men — Columbus,  Washington,  Lincoln,  Garfield,  Roosevelt,  Wana- 
maker,  Girard,  Stevenson,  Fulton  and  any  number  of  others — were  con- 
fronted at  one  time  or  another  in  their  lives  with  emergencies  that  seemed 
almost  insurmountable.  To  the  credit  of  these  men,  though,  they 
never  gave  up.  No  one  of  them  ever  tried  to  shift  the  responsibility 
which  was  rightly  his. 

In  the  light  of  these  arguments,  the  truth  of  which  you  must  admit, 
do  you  not  see  that  you  would  simply  weaken  yourself  if  you  were  to 
give  up  at  this  time,  when  you  really  should  marshal  the  best  that's 
in  you?  We  would  be  unfriendly  to  you  if  we  permitted  any  such 
thing.  We  would  also  show  a  lack  of  confidence  in  your  ability  to 
make  good  if  we  did  not  make  you  a  counter-proposition  such  as  will 
help  you  to  pay  your  bill  and  also  face  the  world  with  an  absolutely 
clear  conscience. 

PAPER  AND  PRINTING 

The  next  in  line  in  the  making  of  a  distinctive  letter 
is  the  paper  and  printing.  Cheap  paper  and  a  correspond- 
ing grade  of  envelopes  are  indicative  of  a  cheap  house. 
They  retard  sales  and  invariably  create  an  unfavorable 
impression.  And  because  they  are  not  conducive  to  good 
results  every  firm  with  a  desire  to  get  the  most  out 
of  its  letter-writing  should  be  scrupulously  careful  to 
use  only  the  best  paper  and  envelopes  obtainable.  White 
paper,  linen  or  otherwise,  if  of  high-grade  stock,  combines 
quality,  dignity  and  individuality,  and  is,  therefore,  recom- 
mended above  all  others.  Closely  associated  with  the 
paper  is  the  printing  and  lithographing,  which,  if  neglected 
or  overdone,  will  destroy  the  purpose  of  the  letter  and  make 
the  firm  back  of  it  an  object  of  ridicule. 

31 
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To  forestall  any  such  thing,  how  should  a  letter-head  be 
prepared?  First  of  all,  shun  the  circus-poster  style  as 
you  would  the  ravages  of  a  cyclone,  and  aim  to  explain 
your  business  in  a  few  words,  with  the  aid  of  neat  and 
simple  type.  Eliminate  all  deception.  Don't  reproduce 
a  ten-story  building  when  your  whole  establishment  occu- 
pies only  one  room  in  it.  Don't  show  a  view  of  your  factory 
buildings  spread  all  over  Christendom,  when  they  utilize 
only  a  corner  lot  of  a  small  block.  Don't  print  on  your 
letter  that  it  is -from  some  particular  department,  that  it 
was  dictated  by  "A,"  examined  by  "B,"  and  checked  by 
"C,"  when  your  whole  outfit  consists  of  only  one  depart- 
ment and  one  clerk.  The  absolute  truth  on  your  letter- 
head, both  in  word  and  picture,  will  always  look  better 
and  carry  more  genuine  conviction  than  a  fancy  mass  of 
lithographed  lies  and  exaggerations. 

Let  us  consider  some  of  the  features  that  should  be 
conspicuous  in  the  letter  itself.  There  is  the  matter  of 
brevity. 

This  one  subject  alone  is  being  preached  indiscriminately 
from  the  alleys  and  housetops  until  to-day  an  impression 
has  been  created  that  a  letter  with  some  length  to  it  must 
inevitably  result  in  failure.  Brief  letters  are  all  right  when 
they  are  in  order,  but  mighty  bad  when  the  case  deserves 
something  else.  Business  managers  should  recognize  this, 
even  though  they  are  afflicted  with  the  habit  of  hanging 
neat  little  cards  all  over  the  office  with  the  preachment  on 
them — "Be  Brief."  Trivial  matters,  such  as  acknowl- 
edgments, require  only  a  few  lines,  while  facts  bearing 
upon  sales  and  complaints  should  never  be  placed  before  a 
customer  sparingly.  And  in  no  instance  should  a  customer 
ever  get  a  brief  letter  because  you  look  upon  his  request  or 
complaint  as  insignificant,  or  because  he  has  said  something 
that,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  makes  you  angry.  Letter- 
writers  often  become  so  smitten  on  themselves  or  the  great- 
ness of  their  house  as  to  believe  that  things  small  to  them 
must  be  small  to  the  customer.  The  truth  is  that  what 
may  seem  small  to  you  is  often  big  to  him.  His  perspec- 
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tive  is  the  one  to  which  your  letter  should  always  be 
addressed.  His  questions,  complaints,  or  whatever  they 
may  be,  deserve  to  be  treated  seriously.  His  criticisms, 
even  though  brutal,  should  always  be  answered  with  the 
utmost  courtesy.  The  points  made  by  him  should  all  be 
covered  in  detail,  so  that  he  will  be  convinced  that  you 
are  not  a  dodger,  nor  a  man  who  gives  him  tune  and  energy 
grudgingly. 

In  the  case  of  complaints,  the  correct  handling  of  which 
determines  much  of  the  success  of  any  business,  you  will 
find  that  in  a  general  way  they  resolve  themselves  into  two 
classes — (1)  actual  trouble;  (2)  inability  of  customer  to 
use  an  article  intelligently. 

Trouble  cases  deserve  a  thorough  and  liberal  proposal 
for  immediate  adjustment.  The  letters  bearing  upon  them 
should  be  clear,  short,  sympathetic,  and  courteous,  but 
strictly  to  the  point.  A  man  who  is  in  trouble  must  be 
helped  out  of  it  quickly.  Quite  the  opposite  is  the  case 
where  it  becomes  necessary  to  educate  patiently  a  customer 
who  hasn't  been  able  to  use  something  bought  of  you  on 
account  of  its  complications.  He  is  entitled  to  a  technical 
description,  together  with  detailed  instructions,  and  last,  but 
not  least  by  any  means,  to  an  assurance  that  you  want  him 
to  write  again  provided  he  has  any  further  trouble.  You 
could  not  do  justice  to  such  a  man  in  a  short  letter. 

BKEVITY  ESSENTIAL — AND  YET  NOT  Too  MUCH  OF  IT 

The  art  of  writing  a  brief  letter  should  be  rigidly  culti- 
vated, but  if  brevity  is  overdone,  the  finished  product  is 
sure  to  be  curt  and  inexpressive.  The  result  is  an  offended 
or  dissatisfied  customer,  and  a  man  or  woman  in  that  frame 
of  mind  can  do  more  harm  to  the  square  inch  than  any 
other  animal  that  has  ever  been  brought  into  captivity. 

An  idea  quite  prevalent  nowadays  is  that  the  best  plan  to 
convert  the  other  fellow  to  our  way  of  thinking  is  to  tickle 
him  constantly  with  a  goodly  supply  of  fancy  bait  put  out 
in  the  form  of  pretty  but  insincere  sentences.  Of  such 
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a  man  it  can  be  aptly  said  that  he  is  playing  a  losing  game. 
You  cannot  compose  a  masterful  letter  with  the  power  to 
produce  the  kind  of  results  that  endure  unless  your  thoughts 
are  strongly  fortified  by  sincerity  and  truthfulness.  This 
does  not  mean  that  praise  is  to  be  banished  from  the  busi- 
ness letter,  nor  does  it  even  intimate  that  the  kindly  word 
of  sympathy  or  encouragement  is  ever  to  be  forgotten.  It 
simply  suggests  that  whatever  you  say  to  the  man  who 
may  be  five  hundred  miles  distant  should  be  an  earnest 
heart  throb — an  honest,  manly  expression  of  just  how  you 
feel  toward  him  and  what  you  can  and  will  do  for  him. 
In  a  word,  a  letter  is  never  at  its  best  unless  it  manifests  an 
intensely  human  interest  in  the  one  to  whom  it  is  addressed. 
Put  people  instead  of  meaningless  generalities  or  mummi- 
fied expressions  to  the  front  and  you  will  be  on  the  road 
that  is  paved  with  good  results.  By  way  of  emphasizing 
this  thought  I  cannot  do  anything  better  than  to  quote 
from  a  timely  article  by  Mr.  Cottingham,  president  of  the 
Sherwin-Williams  Company: 

The  great  factor  in  selling  is  the  human  factor,  and  not  the  things 
we  sell.  The  things  must  be  right,  of  course;  but  it's  people  who  buy 
and  use  the  things,  and,  therefore,  it's  people  whom  we  must  interest 
and  deal  with  in  getting  rid  of  things. 

Too  many  business  men  are  paying  too  much  attention  to  the  things 
they  make  and  not  enough  attention  to  the  people  who  make  them, 
the  people  who  sell  them,  and  the  people  who  use  them.  It's  not  things 
that  make  life — it's  people.  It's  not  things  that  make  business,  it's 
people — people  with  red  blood  in  their  veins,  men  and  women  with 
hearts  and  feelings  and  aims  and  ambitions — men  and  women  sus- 
ceptible to  encouragement  and  sympathy  and  training  and  discipline. 

The  sales  department  must  recognize  this  difference  between  things 
and  people.  It  must  understand  the  importance  of  the  human  factor. 
It  touches  all  sides  of  the  sales  proposition. 

CONCESSIONS  AND  ARGUMENTS 

When  you  are  making  an  allowance  or  any  other  con- 
cession, see  to  it  that  your  advice  concerning  it  is  couched 
in  the  most  cheerful  terms  and  put  in  the  first  paragraph 
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of  your  letter.  After  you  have  complied  with  the  wishes 
of  a  customer  he  naturally  feels  good  and  is  in  a  receptive 
mood  to  accept  favorably  what  you  may  care  to  say  by 
way  of  explanation  or  suggestion  for  the  future.  I  can 
best  emphasize  this  point  by  referring  to  a  long  letter  I 
received  a  short  time  ago  in  answer  to  a  request  that  I 
have  nine  good  razor  blades  sent  me  in  exchange  for  nine 
bad  ones;  at  least  I  considered  them  bad  because  they 
reminded  me  of  files.  My  opinion  in  the  matter,  right  or 
wrong,  was  worthy  of  much  consideration,  as  is  the  opinion 
of  the  user  of  any  article.  The  firm,  in  replacing  these 
blades,  began  its  letter  with  a  nine-line  paragraph  boasting 
of  their  fairness,  then  added  several  more  explanatory  para- 
graphs, while  in  the  last  paragraph  I  was  informed  in  one 
line  that  nine  other  blades  had  been  sent  to  me.  You 
will  see  that  if  the  replacement  advice,  in  which  I  was 
most  interested,  had  appeared  in  clear-cut  terms  in  the 
first  paragraph  of  the  letter  the  remainder  would  not  have 
lost  its  force. 

On  this  same  point  let  me  tell  you  that  it  doesn't  pay 
to  argue  with  a  customer,  as  he  is  the  one  who  keeps  your 
establishment  going.  Argument  with  him  cannot  produce 
anything  but  dissatisfaction  and  antagonism.  You  cannot 
get  every  man  to  do  business  as  you  would  do  it.  If  you 
could,  there  wouldn't  be  anything  attractive  in  the  game 
of  business.  So  take  it  for  granted  that  your  customer 
is  doing  things  according  to  the  light  given  him,  and, 
whether  he  is  whimsical  in  method  or  repulsive  in  per- 
sonality, extend  him  the  best  your  time  and  talents  will 
permit.  If  you  happen  to  be  dealing  with  a  woman  who 
has  many  things  to  say,  pleasant  or  otherwise,  let  her  say 
them  without  unfavorable  comment  from  you,  as  to-mor- 
row she  is  unlikely  to  forget  something  unpleasant  from 
you.  If  a  customer  wants  his  money  back,  send  it  to  him 
quickly,  and  be  sure  that  whatever  you  say  about  the  refund 
has  no  strings  attached  to  it.  If  you  are  asked  to  accom- 
modate a  customer  in  a  way  entirely  foreign  to  your  com- 
plicated system,  take  care  of  him  first  and  let  the  system 
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come  trailing  along  afterward.  An  Irish  washerwoman 
complained  recently  to  our  Philadelphia  branch  about 
being  short  ten  bars  of  laundry  soap.  The  clerk  in  charge 
thought  he  would  defend  us  the  best  he  could  by  explaining 
at  some  length  our  methods  for  packing,  checking,  etc., 
while  the  washerwoman  patiently  listened.  After  he  had 
finished  she  said,  "Yis,  but  how  about  me  tin  bars  of 
soap?"  She  wanted  soap  and  not  system. 

EXTENT  OF  RESPONSIBILITY  TO  CUSTOMERS 

It's  no  uncommon  thing  in  all  offices  to  receive  complaint 
about  some  article  or  articles  shipped  a  number  of  years 
ago.  We  cannot  eliminate  delayed  complaints  because 
some  men  were  born  with  the  slow  habit  and  will  continue 
to  be  hitched  to  it  until  Gabriel  blows  his  trumpet.  The 
sensible  adjuster  makes  proper  allowance  for  people  of  such 
a  type  and  in  adjusting  their  complaints  forgets  the  delay 
and  deals  with  the  facts.  The  question  of  whether  one's 
responsibility  toward  a  sale  ends  after  a  term  of  years 
should  have  little,  if  any,  influence.  I  doubt  if  there  are 
many  men,  no  matter  how  gifted,  who  can  tell  with  any 
reasonable  degree  of  accuracy  as  to  when  responsibility 
ends.  If  you  were  to  press  me  for  an  opinion  I  should  say 
that  it  never  ends.  In  our  business  we  occasionally  get 
complaints  about  goods  shipped  five  or  six  years  ago  and 
sometimes  longer.  The  persons  making  them  are,  as  a 
rule,  conscientious  in  their  belief  that  they  have  a  real 
grievance  entitled  to  adjustment  in  accordance  with  their 
wishes.  They  expect  us  to  take  them  seriously  instead  of 
criticizing  them  for  not  complaining  promptly.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  only  way  to  handle  such  people  is  to  help 
them,  and  this  we  always  do,  unless  their  propositions  are 
totally  absurd. 

Only  a  few  days  ago  we  received  a  complaint  from  a 
customer  who  said  that  a  set  of  dishes  she  bought  eight 
years  ago  began  to  craze  soon  after  she  received  them,  with 
the  result  that  she  became  so  disgusted  as  to  desert  us  in 
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favor  of  a  competitor.  We  learned  of  this  grievance 
through  a  follow-up  letter  sent  out  by  our  advertising  de- 
partment, and  immediately  proposed  to  her  that  she  have 
the  set  securely  packed  and  returned  to  us,  by  freight,  when 
we  would  gladly  exchange  it  at  our  expense  for  another  set. 
She  complied  with  our  request  and  also  accompanied  the 
bill  of  lading  with  a  fifteen-dollar  order.  The  set  of  dishes 
upon  its  return  showed  that  the  woman  was  right.  Her 
reason  for  delaying  the  complaint  we  never  found  out, 
although  we  believe  she  thought  a  bunco  game  had  been 
worked  upon  her  and  accordingly  dropped  us  like  a  hot 
potato.  On  another  occasion  a  woman  claimed  that  she 
had  returned  first  a  rug  and  then  a  dress  to  us  without 
receiving  anything  in  exchange.  We  wrote  her  repeated 
letters  to  find  out  when  these  articles  were  originally 
ordered,  and  when  and  by  whom  they  were  returned. 
Our  efforts  did  not  avail  anything,  but  still  the  woman 
persisted  that  she  had  a  case.  Finally  we  took  the  ground 
that  where  there  was  so  much  smoke  there  must  be  a 
little  fire,  and  duplicated  both  the  dress  and  the  rug,  only 
to  receive  by  return  mail  a  twenty-three  dollar  order. 

I  could  go  on  and  cite  cases  like  these  indefinitely,  but 
believe  the  two  mentioned  will  serve  to  prove  my  point 
—that  it's  worth  while  to  adjust  old  complaints  strictly 
on  a  customer's  word,  even  though  you  may  not  have  a 
scrap  of  paper  to  prove  the  right  or  wrong  of  the  claim. 
A  satisfied  customer  at  any  reasonable  price  is  an  invest- 
ment that  always  brings  an  ever-increasing  dividend. 

Bear  in  mind  that  when  a  letter  leaves  you  it  is  gone 
forever.  If  it  shows  evidence  of  a  big  man,  it  will  posi- 
tively do  you  some  good.  If  it  shows  evidence  of  a  little 
man,  it  will  surely  do  you  great  harm.  Comparatively  few 
business  men  fully  comprehend  the  influence  of  the  average 
letter.  Little  do  they  realize  that  in  thousands  of  cases  it 
circulates  widely  beyond  the  person  addressed.  Seldom 
do  they  stop  to  consider  that  a  letter,  properly  worded, 
may  represent  the  persuasion  of  a  salesman,  the  thought- 
fulness  of  a  friend,  the  wisdom  of  a  counselor, 


ARE  THERE  RULES  FOR  WRITING  A  SALES- 
LETTER?  » 

J.  H.  PICKEN 

This  article  presents  some  definite  rules,  based  on  sound  psychology  and 
extensive  analysis,  as  to  what  to  do  and  what  not  to  do  in  selling.  The 
writer  is  unusually  well  prepared  to  make  such  an  investigation,  for  he  is 
engaged  in  selling  by  mail,  is  a  trained  psychologist,  and  is  a  lecturer  on 
commercial  correspondence  at  Northwestern  University. 

Is  good  letter-writing  a  science?  Are  there  definite  prin- 
ciples underlying  it  which  can  be  stated  and  put  into 
practice?  Or,  when  a  letter  fails,  does  it  fail  merely  be- 
cause of  the  whim  and  caprice  of  the  people  to  whom  it 
was  sent?  And  if  it  succeeds,  does  it  owe  its  success  merely 
to  the  same  capricious  motives,  which  cannot  be  measured? 

A  study — recently  completed — of  tabulated  returns  from 
nearly  forty  million  pieces  of  sales-literature  (letters,  cir- 
culars, folders,  and  booklets)  seems  to  offer  convincing 
proof  that  there  are  certain  fundamental  principles  which 
successful  sales-literature  follows.  These  principles  have 
been  analyzed  and  reduced  to  rules.  The  rules  them- 
selves are  stated  in  this  article. 

The  fact  that  these  rules  have  been  worked  out  from  a 
careful  study  of  nearly  forty  million  pieces  of  sales-litera- 
ture— both  successful  and  unsuccessful — is  in  itself  proof 
that  these  rules  are  not  mere  flash-in-the-pan  statements 
of  supposed  principles.  But  a  still  further  test  has  been 
applied — a  psychological  and  highly  scientific  test.  The 
test  proves  that  the  rules  are  basic,  because  each  one  of 
them,  independent  of  the  others,  may  be  so  deduced  from 

1  Reprinted  from  System,  September,  1916,  by  permission  of  A.  W.  Shaw 
Company,  Wabash  Avenue  and  Madison  Street,  Chicago. 
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one  central  psychological  process — the  psycho-physical  re- 
action, as  it  is  called.  The  full  meaning  of  these  terms, 
and  the  psychological  problems  involved,  will  be  clearly 
explained  as  soon  as  the  rules  themselves  are  given. 

SOME  FACTS  TO  BEAR  IN  MIND  IN  APPLYING  THE  RULES 

First  of  all,  bear  in  mind  that  the  study  of  the  forty 
million  pieces  shows  that  sales-literature,  when  it  is  written 
in  accordance  with  these  rules,  is  invariably  more  effective 
than  when  it  ignores  them  or  fails  to  take  them  properly 
into  account.  The  same  is  true  of  collection  and  adjust- 
ment letters,  and  very  largely  of  advertising  in  general, 
for  after  all  these  are  only  specialized  forms  of  sales- 
literature. 

It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  sales-literature  written 
even  with  expert  application  of  these  principles  of  corre- 
spondence will  invariably  be  successful.  The  most  that 
can  be  said  for  such  literature  is  that  it  has  a  good  fighting 
chance.  Under  normal  conditions,  and  to  well-chosen 
trade  prospects,  it  will  succeed.  Under  adverse  condi- 
tions, such  as  the  outbreak  of  war  or  any  more  or  less 
transient  social  excitement,  failure  may  result. 

Furthermore,  a  letter  or  advertisement  may  succeed 
even  though  it  contradicts  one  or  more  of  these  principles. 
But  this  fact  does  not  shake  the  principles  themselves. 
Such  a  letter  would  be  more  successful  if  its  faults  had 
been  corrected.  This  truth  has  been  proved  by  experi- 
ments. 

THESE  ARE  THE  Six  RULES  FOR  GOOD  SALES-LETTERS 

The  rules,  which  apply  rather  to  the  thought  than  to 
the  way  in  which  the  thought  is  expressed,  are  six  in  num- 
ber. Any  one  who  has  to  judge  the  value  of  a  business 
letter  before  it  is  mailed  will  find  in  them  tools  far  more 
significant  than  his  own  individual  preferences  or  dislikes. 

1.  Never  assert  in  any  way  in  your  letter  that  which  is 
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debatable  or  untrue.  In  other  words,  never  give  the  pros- 
pect a  chance  to  argue,  to  doubt  you,  or  to  say  "no."  Every 
sentence  and  every  paragraph  are  to  be  so  written  that  the 
prospect  must  admit  their  truth.  There  is  a  danger,  for 
instance,  in  saying  "You  are  a  busy  man,"  or  "You  have 
seen  our  letters."  You  do  not  know  these  facts  for  cer- 
tain. You  can  get  around  the  difficulty  by  adding  "doubt- 
less" or  a  similar  qualifying  phrase,  which  makes  your 
sentence  absolutely  true. 

The  significance  of  this  principle  will  probably  not 
become  entirely  clear,  however,  until  we  come  later  to  the 
underlying  psychology  of  the  matter.  The  same  is  true, 
in  part,  of  the  five  rules  following. 

2.  Never  check  or  interrupt  the  steady  flow  of  your 
prospect's  thought.     An  ambiguous  statement,  or  a  state- 
ment that  has  not  been  introduced  logically  earlier  in  your 
letter,  does  just  this.     Do  not  allow  these  "breaks"  in 
your  letter.     In  the  opening  paragraphs,  express  or  imply 
everything  that  the  letter  as  a  whole  is  to  contain — every 
idea  it  is  going  to  convey  to  the  prospect's  mind. 

3.  Make  your  letters  easy  to  read.    A  Western  sales 
office  shortens  this  statement,  and  says,  "Use  a  whip." 
The  idea  is  simple  in  practice,  because  all  you  have  to  do 
is  to  break  your  letter  up  into  many  paragraphs,  separat- 
ing long  or  tedious  paragraphs  with  contrasting  short  and 
easy  ones. 

How  CAN  You  MAKE  YOUE  LETTERS.  LOOK  EASY  TO 

READ? 

But  take  care  to  have  these  short  paragraphs  packed 
with  significant  meaning.  When  an  engineer  is  con- 
structing an  automobile  road  up  a  hill,  he  does  not  usually 
make  just  a  single  gradual  incline.  First  he  has  a  rather 
steep  incline,  then  a  flatter  incline,  in  order  that  the  driver 
may  let  his  machine  gather  new  momentum  for  the  next 
steep  incline;  and  so  on  to  the  top. 

Solid  type  on  a  page  is,  to  the  average  reader,  like  a 
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single  long  incline  to  the  motorist.  Short  paragraphs, 
on  the  other  hand,  serve  as  rests  and  keep  the  reader's 
interest  alive  and  active. 

4.  In  every  letter,  give  or  imply  all  the  facts  about  your 
proposition  that  the  reader  could  possibly  want  to  know. 
Perhaps  a  better  way  to  put  this  rule  would  be:    make 
clear,  either  by  what  you  actually  say  or  by  what  you 
imply,  every  service  that  your  proposition  is  capable  of 
rendering  the  prospect. 

In  practice,  it  usually  works  out  that  the  prospect  is 
satisfied  after  he  is  sold  on  some  one  point  which  happens  to 
interest  him  most,  all  the  other  points  being  more  or  less 
distinctly  grouped  and  valued  equally  with  this  one  satis- 
factory point  in  his  mind. 

Slogans  in  advertising  often  illustrate  this  rule.  Take, 
for  example,  "The  Prudential  has  the  strength  of  Gibral- 
tar." This  slogan  makes  a  direct  assertion.  But,  in  addi- 
tion, it  indirectly  implies  that  the  concern  in  question  has 
all  the  virtues  of  any  other  concern.  The  complete  asser- 
tion is,  perhaps,  "The  Prudential  has  all  that  the  prospect 
could  possibly  find  in  any  other  company,  and  in  addition 
it  has  the  strength  of  Gibraltar." 

This,  at  least,  is  the  effect  on  the  reader.  So  the  slogan 
sets  forth,  partly  expressed  and  partly  implied,  the  full 
service  toward  which  its  promoters  strive. 

It  is  precisely  in  this  sense  that  the  fourth  rule  is  to  be 
understood.  In  a  letter,  the  host  of  particular  services 
that  the  proposition  will  render  the  prospect  can,  in  a 
similar  way,  be  grouped  in  larger  and  larger  classes,  until 
a  paragraph  or  a  sentence,  or  even  a  single  word,  will 
connote  all  of  them. 

5.  Avoid  confusing  the  prospect  by  presenting  to  him  a 
series  of  propositions  from  which  he  must  make  a  selection. 
Avoid  choice  offers,  in  other  words.     The  reason  for  this 
rule  is  a  matter  of  psychology  and  will  be  discussed  later. 
Meanwhile,  there  is  one  qualification  to  the  rule:    there 
may  be  cases  where  the  writer  will  find  he  must  make  such 
offers. 
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It  remains  generally  true,  nevertheless,  that  an  appeal 
made  on  one  issue  alone  is  more  effective  than  an  appeal 
where  the  prospect  has  to  make  a  choice.  This  can  be 
proved  by  any  one  who  cares  to  experiment.  The  way 
to  avoid  choice  offers  is  a  "list  problem" — divide  your 
prospects  rather  than  your  offer. 

A  POSITIVE  BENEFIT  DESCRIBED  IN  YOUR  LETTER  WILL 
USUALLY  INCREASE  ITS  "PULL" 

6.  Make  your  letter  portray  advantages  to  be  gained, 
instead  of  evils  to  be  avoided.  Be  positive,  rather  than 
negative.  In  the  business  world  it  is  perhaps  easier  to 
threaten  and  scold  than  to  be  constructive,  just  as  it 
sometimes  is  in  the  nursery.  But  the  best  results  come 
when  you  think  out  some  positive  benefit  your  prospect 
will  receive  when  he  does  what  you  want  him  to  do. 

These,  then,  are  the  six  principles.  They  cover  the 
important  aspects  of  letter-writing.  An  explanation  of 
the  psychological  processes  on  which  they  rest  will  help 
make  them  clear. 

The  underlying  principle  from  which  the  six  principles 
may  be  deduced — a  principle  which  every  letter-writer 
will  do  well  to  keep  in  mind,  is  called  the  psycho-physical 
process  or  reaction. 

In  practice,  to  be  sure,  every  sale,  collection  or  adjust- 
ment, from  the  point  of  view  of  the  prospect,  is  a  complex 
process  involving  possibly  hundreds  of  subsidiary  psycho- 
physical  reactions;  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  that. 
It  is  enough  to  regard  each  one  of  these  series  of  processes 
only  as  a  simple  combination  of  three  elements: 

(a)  Nervous  currents  running  into  the  brain  (stimulus). 

(6)  Brain  excitations. 

(c)  Nervous  currents  running  out  from  the  brain  (dis- 
charges) . 

All  this  is  physiological.  There  is,  in  addition,  the  con- 
sciousness which  accompanies  the  brain  excitation  but  is 
not  a  part  of  it. 
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To  touch  a  hot  object,  for  example,  to  feel  the  heat,  the 
pain,  and  to  withdraw  the  hand,  is  a  psycho-physical 
reaction.  So  also  is  the  experience  of  seeing  an  object, 
and  recognizing  it  as  a  book  or  a  picture.  So  also,  even 
if  in  a  much  more  complex  form,  is  the  act  of  receiving, 
opening,  reading,  and  answering  or  throwing  away  a  sales- 
letter.  This  last  action,  to  repeat,  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a 
whole  series  of  psycho-physical  reactions;  but  for  the  pres- 
ent purpose  it  may  be  considered  a  single,  simple  process. 

Now,  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  the  simple,  every-day 
necessity  of  writing  sales-letters  that  will  get  orders?  Just 
this.  It  follows  that  every  word  and  sentence  in  your 
letter,  circular,  or  advertisement,  should  seek,  first,  to 
start  one  of  these  psycho-physical  processes;  second,  to 
build  it  up  slowly  and  carefully  by  degrees  until  the  brain 
excitation  is  sufficient  to  break  over  and  permit  the  third 
element  in  the  process  to  result  in  a  discharge  in  favor  of 
your  proposition. 

When  that  happens  a  sales-letter  results  in  a  sale;  a 
collection-letter  brings  a  remittance,  or  at  least  a  response; 
an  adjustment-letter  successfully  handles  a  complaint. 

So  it  is  successful  strategy  to  put  into  the  sales-letter 
whatever  will  hasten  the  development,  and  increase  the 
extent,  of  this  favorable  brain-excitation  (and  the  corre- 
sponding mental  ideas  and  feelings).  On  the  other  hand, 
bad  salesmanship  puts  into  the  letter  something  that  hin- 
ders this  favorable  psycho-physical  process,  or  cuts  off 
such  a  development  entirely. 

This,  then,  is  the  psychological  background.  Some  peo- 
ple balk  at  the  word  "  psychology."  They  apparently 
believe  that  big  words  hide  little  ideas,  and  theory  forgets 
practice.  Well,  let  us  see  what  these  psychological  princi- 
ples have  to  do  with  the  six  rules  given  above;  how  they 
help  the  development  of  something  like  a  real  science  of 
business  correspondence;  and  how,  finally,  such  science 
will  help  you  and  me  to  write  letters  that  bring  a  higher 
percentage  of  returns. 

Take  the  first  rule.    It  asserts,  you  will  remember,  that 
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under  no  conditions  should  your  letter  contain  a  state- 
ment which  the  prospect  can  deny.  One  apparent  excep- 
tion to  this  is  the  case  where  the  correspondent  may  feel 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  assert  something  which  his 
prospect  might  deny.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  whole 
letter,  making  such  an  assertion  may  be  all  right.  This 
is  especially  true  if  you  can  make  several  assertions  which 
the  prospect  must  admit,  leading  up  with  them  logically 
to  the  assertion  which  you  fear  your  prospect  may  deny. 
Then  if  he  does  deny  it,  he  must  confess  himself  at  fault 
in  having  admitted  the  previous  assertions.  A  strong  close 
may  often  be  developed  by  such  handling. 

Leaving  this  question  aside,  however,  what  happens — 
psychologically — when  a  prospect  comes  across  a  sentence 
or  assertion  that  is  not  convincing?  At  once  there  arises 
in  his  mind  a  conflict,  which  is  in  reality  an  antagonistic 
psycho-physical  process.  The  very  existence  of  such  a 
process,  however  slight,  is  a  detriment  to  the  letter's 
chances;  it  hinders  the  development  and  completion  of 
the  first  favorable  process. 

Only  one  idea  can  occupy  the  prospect's  attention  at 
any  one  instant,  and  when  two  or  more  ideas  are  pressing 
they  pull  against  one  another.  The  stronger  the  antago- 
nistic process  is,  the  less  opportunity  is  there  for  the  sales- 
letter  to  succeed.  In  psychological  terms,  the  favorable 
process  is  crowded  out;  no  " discharge"  is  possible.  In 
every-day  terms,  the  prospect  does  not  mail  the  order 
you  want  him  to. 

This  is  the  reason  why  the  letter-writer  must  use  extreme 
care  to  put  in  the  mind  of  the  prospect  only  such  ideas  as 
he  wants  to  have  there,  and  why  he  must  guard  against 
letting  in  ideas  which  are  opposed  to  his  purpose.  The 
prospect  is  only  too  liable  to  let  these  suggestions  jump 
into  his  consciousness,  without  your  suggesting  them.  As 
an  apparently  harmless  phrase  often  has  an  unsuspected 
"kick"  to  it,  the  importance  of  choosing  writers  who  are 
naturally  tactful,  and  then  training  them  to  know  the 
view-point  of  their  readers,  is  evident. 
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GOOD  LETTERS  KEEP  THE  PROSPECT'S  MIND  AIMED  AT 
THE  FINAL  THOUGHT 

To  keep  out  of  the  reader's  brain  any  process  other 
than  the  one  you  wish  to  foster  is  not  enough,  how- 
ever, to  advance  this  desirable  process.  The  ideas  in 
the  letter  must  actively  excite  his  brain  in  the  desired 
direction. 

So  you  must  put  into  your  letter  as  much  "meat"  or 
" stuff"  or  " punch"  as  possible.  If  these  word-images 
are  properly  chosen,  they  will  pull  up  hosts  of  other 
associated  images.  These  are  all  valuable  in  building  up 
the  favorable  process  toward  the  point  of  discharge. 

There  may  be  danger  here,  however.  To  guard  against 
it,  the  second  rule  of  correspondence  comes  into  play. 
That  rule,  you  recall,  is  not  to  allow  " breaks"  in  your 
letter. 

By  "break"  is  meant  any  unusual  phraseology  which 
stops  the  prospect's  flow  of  thought,  or  any  new  thought 
or  idea  which  is  unexpected  because  it  has  not  been  implied 
earlier  in  the  letter.  It  is  obvious  that  when  such  a  break 
occurs,  the  mental  process  you  have  been  striving  to  build 
up  in  your  prospect's  mind  is  broken  down,  and  a  new 
process  has  to  be  built  up.  In  other  words,  you  have  to 
start  all  over  again  to  sell  the  prospect,  if  you  make  a 
break  of  this  kind.  Naturally,  this  works  against  your 
success.  It  is  like  throwing  water  on  a  fire  you  are  trying 
to  make  burn. 

The  first  two  rules  are  negative.  They  point  out  grave 
dangers  that  always  confront  correspondents.  They  indi- 
cate the  means  that  may  be  used  to  avoid  retarding  the 
psycho-physical  process  that  is  to  terminate  in  the  sale, 
the  collection,  or  the  adjustment. 

What  are  the  positive  things  that  help  the  process  along — 
accelerate  its  development?  The  third  rule  is  the  answer: 
"Use  a  whip." 

This  principle  should  be  understood  in  a  double  sense. 
On  the  one  hand,  it  has  to  do  with  the  physical  struc- 
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ture  of  the  letter.  The  letter  ought  to  look  easy  to 
read.  It  should  be  so  worded  and  paragraphed  that  it 
is  easy  to  read,  for  solid  type  is  uninviting  and  hard  on 
the  eyes. 

But  there  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  psychological  as  well 
as  a  physiological  reason  for  the  rule.  In  exactly  the 
same  way  that  a  whip  stirs  you  up  if  you  are  hit  by  it, 
so  the  thought  in  your  letter  ought  to  stir  up  your  prospect's 
mind.  And  snappy  paragraphs  always  have  this  definite 
value  if  they  summarize  what  has  gone  before,  and  prepare 
for  what  is  coming.  They  are  psychological ' '  level  grades  " 
like  those  that  help  the  motorist  on  a  steep  hill — a  kind  of 
mental  breathing  place.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  the 
most  successful  letters  out  of  the  forty  million  had  these 
" whips"  in  the  largest  number. 

It  may  be  added,  in  passing,  that  the  psychological 
"whip"  can  be  present  in  a  letter  even  if  the  short,  sharp 
paragraphs  are  not  used. 

WHY  IT  OFTEN  PAYS  TO  MENTION  A  NUMBER  OF  FAVOR- 
ABLE SELLING  POINTS 

The  fourth  rule,  like  the  third,  is  positive.  I  will  repeat 
it  for  the  sake  of  clearness:  In  every  letter  give  or  imply 
all  the  facts  about  your  proposition  that  the  reader  could 
possibly  want  to  know. 

The  idea,  of  course,  is  to  make  the  amount  of  favorable 
brain  excitement,  and  the  mental  excitement  as  well,  as 
large  as  possible.  The  more  excitement  there  is,  re- 
member, the  greater  is  the  likelihood  of  the  favorable 
discharge  you  wish  for.  In  other  words,  if  you  get  your 
man  all  worked  up,  you  are  more  likely  to  receive  the 
order. 

So,  if  you  get  the  interest  of  a  prospect  at  all,  the  greater 
the  number  of  favorable  points  you  can  bring  to  his  atten- 
tion the  better.  The  limit  of  this  policy,  plainly,  is  the 
complete  service  your  proposition  can  render.  So  this 
fourth  principle  is  not  merely  helpful — it  is  basic. 
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In  this  connection  there  are  a  few  incidental  helps  for 
correspondents  which  are  perhaps  worth  noting  here. 
For  example,  whatever  serves  most  to  develop  imagery 
helps  your  letter.  Nouns,  therefore — as  many  of  them  as 
possible — are  good.  They  represent  objects  or  things, 
and  these  always  induce  images. 

The  right  use  of  adjectives  helps  also.  Adjectives  can 
always  be  used  to  qualify  nouns,  or  to  give  the  meaning 
a  novel  twist  or  limitation.  Indeed,  one  successful  cor- 
respondent says,  "It's  adjectives  that  put  the  punch  in  a 
letter." 

Repetition  is  a  third  means.  Judicious  restatement  of 
any  thought,  if  not  carried  to  the  point  of  weariness,  is 
effective.  Especially  valuable  is  it  when  prospects  are 
likely  to  be  skeptical  about  your  proposition.  In  loaning 
money,  or  in  selling  bonds  or  real  estate,  for  example,  or 
whenever  an  important  point  has  to  be  emphasized,  this 
rule  applies. 

Regarding  the  fifth  rule,  it  has  already  been  pointed  out 
that  it  may  not  always  be  possible  to  avoid  offers  involving 
a  -choice.  Take  the  catalogues  which  mail-order  houses 
use,  for  example.  Many  of  the  articles  listed  could  not 
be  advertised  separately,  because  of  the  relatively  great 
expense.  This  is  one  case  where  it  is  not  possible  to  follow 
the  rule  literally. 

But  in  general  the  rule  proves  true,  psychologically. 
Only  one  process  can  occupy  the  prospect's  attention  at 
one  time.  It  obviously  follows  that  a  choice  proposition 
requires  consideration  first  of  one  offer  and  at  a  later 
moment  of  the  other.  In  order,  therefore,  to  consider 
two  or  more  propositions  the  prospect  must  continually 
be  shifting  his  attention. 

Furthermore,  when  the  final  moment  of  choice  comes, 
and  the  prospect  weighs  the  various  propositions  you  have 
put  up  to  him,  a  new  law  of  psychology  comes  into  play. 
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This  law  brings  out  the  fact  that  neither  idea  can  become 
so  clear  and  strong  as  either  one  of  them  might  become 
by  itself.  The  rule  has  been  proved  in  practice  as  well  as 
in  psychology,  for  sales-propositions  with  choices  and  with- 
out choices  have  been  tried  out,  and — other  things  being 
equal — the  choice  offer  never  does  so  well  as  one  allowing 
no  choice. 

The  last  rule  is  slightly  different  ^om  the  others.  You 
will  recall  that  it  suggests  portraying  in  your  letter  advan- 
tages which  the  prospect  will  secure  if  he  takes  up  with 
your  proposition,  rather  than  portraying  evils  he  will  avoid. 

Psychologically,  what  is  the  reason  for  this  rule?  A 
complete  explanation  would  call  for  a  lot  of  technical 
phraseology)  but  a  brief  outline  will  suffice.  Feelings,  as 
well  as  mental  images,  are  correlated  to  brain  states.  And, 
roughly  speaking,  pleasant  feelings  occur  when  the  nervous 
currents  running  out  of  the  brain  discharge  into  the  mus- 
tles  of  the  body  which  cause  the  limbs  to  open  or  extend 
— the  extensor  muscles.  Unpleasant  feelings  occur  when 
the  nervous  currents  discharge  into  the  flexor  muscles — 
the  muscles  which  cause  the  limbs  to  close. 

WHY  IT  PAYS  TO  MAKE  YOUR  LETTERS  POSITIVE  RATHER 
THAN  NEGATIVE 

E very-day  illustrations  of  this  fact  are  numerous.  "The 
glad  hand,"  for  example,  is  an  open  hand — open  because 
the  nervous  discharges  are  going  into  the  extensor  muscles. 
On  the  other  hand,  clenched  fists,  a  drawn  face,  and  a 
crouching  figure,  are  almost  certain  signs  of  the  opposite 
kind  of  feelings. 

In  general,  these  two  kinds  of  feeling  denote,  respec- 
tively, the  two  attitudes  which  we  call  positive  and  nega- 
tive. And  a  positive  letter  is  one  that  induces  pleasant 
feelings;  a  negative  letter  one  that  induces  unpleasant 
feelings. 

The  positive  letter  pictures  desirable  things  which  may 
be  secured  by  the  action  suggested  in  the  letter.  The 
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negative  letter  speaks  only  of  undesirable  things,  which 
are  to  be  avoided.  Good  salesmen,  perhaps  unconsciously, 
know  it  pays  to  be  positive.  Before  they  try  to  sell  a 
man  they  make  an  effort  to  get  him  in  good  humor. 

The  whole  point,  of  course,  is  simply  that  when  you 
work  from  the  negative  angle  you  encounter  resistance,  due 
to  the  contracting  attitude,  which  you  have  to  overcome 
before  any  favorable  action  is  possible. 

And,  of  course,  writing  a  check  or  signing  an  order  is  a 
favorable  action,  accomplished  only  when  the  attitude  is 
positive  and  discharges  are  going  into  the  extensor  muscles. 
Forcing  an  order  from  a  man,  of  course,  might  be  an  ex- 
ception. But  you  cannot  force  orders  by  mail — they  must 
be  earned  by  carefully-built  persuasion. 

So  much  for  the  six  rules  of  good  letter-writing  and  their 
psychological  background.  Each  man,  of  course,  will 
state  the  rules  in  his  own  way.  Perhaps  the  whole  subject 
simmers  down  to  the  old  proverb,  "Don't  rub  a  cat's  fur 
the  wrong  way";  and  its  corollary,  "If  you  want  the  cat 
to  purr,  rub  his  fur  the  right  way."  The  six  rules  serve 
as  guides  that  show  which  way  to  rub. 


CO-OPERATING  WITH  THE  SALESMAN  COVER- 
ING THE  TERRITORY  FOR  THE  FIRST  TIME * 


The  chapter  which  is  here  reproduced  from  Mr.  Hoyt's  "Scientific  Sales 
Management"  discusses  an  important  function  of  the  sales  letter,  that  of 
preparing  the  way  of  the  salesman,  who  is  expected  to  clinch  the  order.  It 
wiU  also  give  the  inexperienced  some  idea  of  how  a  sales  campaign  may  be 
conducted. 

IT  is  my  idea  to  be  quite  specific  in  showing  the  applica- 
tion of  the  principles  of  Scientific  Sales  Management.  In 
so  doing  I  shall  encounter  the  opposition  of  some  readers, 
who  will  say  that  the  things  illustrated  are  different  from 
their  business.  Nevertheless,  the  principles  are  the  same, 
and,  if  slightly  changed,  may  be  applied  to  any  business. 

Let  us  consider  the  methods  to  be  employed  on  a  terri- 
tory which  is  to  be  covered  for  the  first  time.  Whether 
the  salesman  is  to  sell  a  specialty  or  a  staple  makes  little 
difference.  The  preliminary  work  should  be  the  same. 
The  amount  of  money  which  might  wisely  be  spent  in  sales- 
co-operation  per  possible  customer,  is  determined  to  some 
degree  by  the  average  selling  price  of  the  specialty,  or  if  a 
staple,  by  the  average  sales  to  a  new  customer  during  six 
months  to  a  year.  It  is  my  practice  to  figure  what  the 
profits  would  be  from  selling  only  one  per  cent,  of  the  list 
of  possible  customers  and  then  to  spend  that  amount  of 
money  on  sales  co-operation. 

Assume  that  we  have  an  article  the  average  sale  of  which 
will  be  $75,  or  if  it  is  a  staple,  on  which  the  average  business 
for  six  months  will  amount  to  $75.  Also  grant  that  $25 

1  Reprinted  from  Scientific  Sales  Management  by  permission  of  George  B. 
Woolson  Co.  and  of  Mr.  Hoyt. 
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is  the  profit  on  such  sale  or  amount  of  sales.  If  the  total 
sales  are  larger,  or  if  the  total  profits  are  larger,  the  amount 
to  be  spent  on  the  sales  co-operation  can  be  increased. 
The  principles  shown  by  this  example  will  fit  in  any  case. 

First,  look  over  the  territory  and  find  out  how  many 
possibilities  there  are.  By  possibilities  I  mean  people 
who  ought  to  buy  your  goods  and  who  would  buy  your 
goods  if  they  could  be  properly  educated.  For  instance, 
if  you  sell  grocers,  printers,  or  haberdashers,  the  possi- 
bilities are  the  names  of  those  who  have  ratings  satisfactory 
to  you  as  they  appear  in  the  mercantile  agency  book. 
You  will  be  surprised,  probably,  to  find  how  many  possible 
buyers  of  your  goods  there  are  in  a  territory.  Arrange 
these  names  by  states  and  towns.  Two  thousand  names 
is  about  the  right  number  to  use  in  an  economical  way. 
If  you  take  less  than  two  thousand  names,  the  printing 
and  various  fixed  charges  make  the  unit  cost  too  high.  A 
list  of  five  thousand  would  be  even  better  from  the  point 
of  economy  than  two  thosand. 

Do  not  start  your  salesmen  into  the  territory  until  con- 
siderable preliminary  work  has  been  done.  With  the  con- 
ditions mentioned  above,  I  would  recommend  sending 
six  preliminary  pieces  of  printed  matter  to  this  list  of  two 
thousand  possibilities.  This  means  that  you  will  spend 
about  twenty-five  cents  on  each  name. 

For  the  first  piece  I  would  send  a  letter  under  a  two  cent 
stamp.  This  will  help  to  verify  quickly  the  correctness 
of  your  list.  The  wisdom  of  having  this  letter,  which  is 
an  imitation  typewritten  letter  done  in  first  class  style,  is 
obvious.  Do  not  accept  any  poor  matching  in  of  salutation 
or  poor  printing.  If  you  cannot  secure  the  effect  in  any 
other  way,  have  the  letters  written  by  a  first  class  typist. 
This  will  pay,  but  you  ought  to  secure  imitation  type- 
written letters  which  will  be  equally  effective. 

Make  this  first  letter  a  direct  play  for  inquiries.  You 
will  need  these  inquiries  for  your  salesmen.  In  some 
sorts  of  business  you  can  secure  actual  orders  by  mail, 
but  this  is  not  the  chief  object  of  your  work  now. 
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Do  not  make  the  letter  artificial;  be  natural.  Write 
just  as  you  would  write  a  letter  which  was  going  to  one 
man.  Better  still,  write  it  just  as  you  would  talk  to  a 
possibility.  If  the  salesman  talked  to  the  trade  as  some 
letters  are  -written,  he  would  be  ordered  out  of  the  store. 
I  give  below  two  examples  of  what  might  be  called  good, 
natural  letters.  The  sporting  goods  letter  is  sent  out  as 
an  imitation  typewritten  letter  and  it  brings  answers 
from  fully  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  names  to  which  it  is  sent. 

Three  years  ago  I  didn't  suppose  that  I  would  be  specializing  on 
Sporting  Goods  propositions.  A  little  accident  is  responsible. 

One  evening  the  telephone  bell  rang,  and  I  was  requested  to  go  to 
Hartford,  Conn,  to  meet  Mr.  Hiram  P.  Maxim,  the  inventor  of  the 
Maxim  Gun  Silencer.  As  a  result,  Mr.  Maxim  and  I  became  good  friends 
and  I  have  done  a  great  deal  of  business  for  him.  In  connection  with  his 
work  I  have  "rubbed  up"  against  many  Sporting  Goods  propositions. 

One  day  one  of  my  New  York  solicitors  told  me  that  Mr.  Powhatan 
R.  Robinson,  president  of  the  New  York  Sporting  Goods  Company, 
had  seen  some  of  my  printed  matter  and  had  been  good  enough  to  say 
he  Liked  it.  Months  after  that  I  called  on  Mr.  Robinson.  As  a  result, 
1  began  some  interesting  work  for  the  New  York  Sporting  Goods  Com- 
pany. Incidentally,  I  became  rather  well  acquainted  with  several  of 
the  representatives  of  "Outdoor"  papers. 

Such  men  as  Mr.  Maxim  and  Mr.  Robinson  have  from  time  to  time 
introduced  me  to  manufacturers  of  Sporting  Goods.  Result:  we  are 
paying  considerable  attention  to  Sporting  Goods. 

I  want  a  chance  to  talk  to  you  about  your  business — about  your  sales 
and  your  advertising. 

I  am  not  merely  an  advertising  agent;  I  do  a  lot  of  things  besides 
placing  advertising. 

I  am  not  looking  for  enormous  appropriations,  but  for  propositions 
that  have  possibilities  in  them. 

You  might  drop  a  line  to  Mr.  Maxim  and  Mr.  Robinson  and  ask  a 
few  questions. 

Would  you  be  willing  to  meet  me  in  your  office,  or  at  either  my  New 
York  or  New  Haven  office? 

Will  you  put  your  time  against  mine?  Neither  of  us  will  be  obligated 
by  this  arrangement. 

Respectfully, 

P.  S. — I  have  just  published  a  book  called  "A  Little  Talk  on  Sales- 
men." If  you  employ  salesmen  you  will  be  interested  in  it.  I  will 
send  it  to  you  if  you  wish. 
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DEAR  SIR, — Down  at  the  end  of  our  store  is  a  showcase — you  may 
remember  it;  we  kept  hammers  there.  Now  we've  moved  the  hammers 
because  we've  found  a  more  interesting  lot  of  stuff  for  the  case. 

One  day  a  man  remarked  that  no  one  in  town  kept  a  good  line  of  golf 
clubs.  The  gray  matter  began  to  work  and  we  made  inquiries.  We 
found  the  man  was  wrong— the  best  golf  clubs  in  the  country  were  made 
right  in  New  Haven,  but  you  had  to  hike  'way  out  to  Mill  Rock  to  buy 
them. 

You  did,  but  you  don't  now. 

We've  filled  that  case  full  of  some  of  the  finest  clubs  you  ever  toted 
over  the  links.  They're  made  by  Robert  Pryde,  of  course,  and  most 
golfers  hereabouts  swear  by  Pryde's  clubs.  If  you  ever  saw  him  make 
one  you'd  know  why.  He  balances  and  swings  and  otherwise  tests 
every  club  as  though  his  reputation  depended  on  that  particular  club — 
and  so  it  does.  That's  what  has  made  his  reputation. 

We  sell  these  at  the  same  prices  Mr.  Pryde  charges  for  them  and  we 
can  have  him  build  special  clubs  to  suit  your  physical  or  mental  makeup 
if  our  stock  patterns  don't. 

We  also  carry  most  of  the  popular  Golf  Balls  and  a  good  line  of 
Caddy  Bags,  both  in  canvas  and  leather. 

Besides  the  golf  stuff  we've  added  a  big  line  of  Tennis  and  Base  Ball 
Goods — but  that's  another  story. 

Yours  for  sport, 

You  will  receive  quite  a  few  answers,  depending  on  your 
proposition  and  your  letter.  Do  not  expect  too  many. 
If  you  receive  2  per  cent,  of  answers,  or  forty  letters,  the 
work  will  justify  itself.  If  you  receive  1  per  cent.,  the  work 
will  easily  pay  for  itself. 

Next  prepare  four  good  mail  pieces.  Print  them  in 
first  class  shape  in  two  colors.  Have  each  piece  carry  an 
attached  reply  postal  or  a  loose  postal.  Send  the  pieces 
out  at  intervals  of  one,  two,  or  four  weeks,  according  to 
the  nature  of  your  proposition. 

For  the  sixth  mailing  we  might  use  a  letter  or  another 
printed  folder.  In  this  last  piece  make  a  particularly 
strong  play  for  inquiries.  Lay  stress  on  salesman  who 
can  call  if  asked,  and  who  will  be  in  the  vicinity  soon, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 

You  have  now  sent  out  six  pieces  to  two  thousand  names. 
The  total  cost  of  this  work  ought  not  to  exceed  twenty- 
five  cents  per  name,  or  $500.  If  you  have  received  only 
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1  per  cent,  of  answers,  you  have  one  hundred  and  twenty 
answers.  The  figure  is  too  low,  but  it  is  made  so  pur- 
posely. Out  of  these  one  hundred  and  twenty  inquiries 
your  salesman  or  your  correspondence  must  sell  twenty 
average  orders  to  secure  back  the  cost  of  the  publicity. 
For  the  sake  of  argument  just  assume  that  twenty  orders 
are  secured. 

Then  you  have  in  your  hands  one  hundred  inquiries 
which  cost  you  nothing  and  which  will  be  used  by  your 
salesmen.  In  addition,  and  more  important,  you  have 
1,880  people,  from  whom  you  have  heard  nothing.  They 
are,  however,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  ready  for  a  sales- 
man's call. 

In  the  meantime,  that  is,  during  the  time  the  pieces 
have  been  going  out,  the  inquiries  which  have  been  received 
may  have  been  followed  up  by  a  salesman,  particularly 
if  they  are  from  towns  where  traveling  is  not  too  expensive. 
But  now,  at  the  end  of  the  mailing,  you  are  ready  for 
some  vigorous  work.  Divide  your  mailing  list  into  parts 
and  give  it  to  the  different  salesmen.  Hand  the  inquiries 
to  the  men  who  are  to  visit  the  towns  from  which  the 
inquiries  came. 

The  fact  that  only  one  hundred  and  twenty l  have  replied 
makes  no  difference  to  the  salesman.  It  is  his  duty  to 
call  on  the  inquirers,  but  most  important  of  all,  he  is  now 
to  call  in  a  regular  way  on  all  the  list.  He  is  to  mail 
back  to  headquarters  reports  of  each  call,  returning  the 
pages  of  his  mailing  list  as  he  finishes  with  it. 

Recall  that  every  name  on  that  list  has  received  six 
pieces  of  printed  matter  telling  about  your  proposition. 
Until  now  this  has  been  new  territory  for  you.  Until  now, 
to  a  large  degree,  nobody  has  ever  heard  of  your  proposi- 
tion. Under  the  old  method  of  management  you  would 
send  the  salesman  to  do  the  introductory  work.  Now 
he  has  at  least  a  dozen  who  have  written  in  asking  for 
information.  Then,  more  important  than  that,  he  has 

1  The  estimate  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  inquiries  is  far  too  low.  On  many 
propositions  I  have  seen  five  per  cent,  of  inquiries  from  the  first  piece. 
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two  thousand  names  of  firms  who  have  been  receiving 
letters  and  mail  pieces. 

The  use  of  this  mailing  list  as  handed  out  to  the  salesmen 
is  most  valuable.  Sometimes  I  have  had  trouble  to 
secure  the  consent  of  the  management  to  hand  this  list 
to  salesmen.  It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  the  men  cover 
the  territory  much  more  thoroughly  when  they  are  given 
actual  addresses  to  which  they  are  expected  to  go.  Of 
course  they  will  discover  names  of  impossible  buyers, 
or  people  who  are  out  of  business,  but  in  the  long  run  they 
will  secure  many  orders  from  people  on  whom  they  would 
not  call  if  they  did  not  have  the  list  and  instructions.  I 
have  seen  this  proved  a  great  many  times. 

Another  great  advantage  of  having  the  salesmen  call 
on  this  mailing  list  is  in  connection  with  the  reports  which 
they  are  to  send  back.  One  thing  they  are  supposed  to 
report,  so  far  as  they  are  able  to  learn,  is  the  names  of  the 
men  who  decide  on  or  buy  your  particular  product. 

This  is  most  useful  for  subsequent  mail  work.  The 
salesmen's  reports  should  be  concise,  but  they  should  give 
enough  information  to  enable  the  correspondents  at  head- 
quarters to  use  them.  Often  after  a  salesman's  call  a  sale 
can  be  closed  by  subsequent  correspondence  from  head- 
quarters if  sufficient  data  come  in  systematically  from  the 
salesman. 

I  generally  arrange  the  mailing  list  by  towns,  using  sheets 
of  paper  8  3/2  x  11,  on  which  only  one  town  appears.  If 
the  town  is  large,  it  may  require  several  sheets  of  paper, 
but  there  are  never  two  towns  put  on  the  same  sheet.  The 
salesman  is  furnished  with  the  mailing  list  on  these  sheets 
of  paper  bound  in  a  binder.  Then,  as  the  salesman  finishes 
with  the  town,  he  mails  in  these  town-sheets  with  his  notes 
written  on  the  sheets  themselves.  At  the  home  office 
these  reports  and  mailing  lists  are  bound.  They  make 
an  excellent  record  of  each  salesman's  work  and  of  the 
conditions  in  each  town  or  locality.  They  are  most  use- 
ful for  the  next  trip  of  the  same  salesman  or  of  another 
man, 
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To  illustrate  some  of  the  things  about  such  work,  I  am 
giving  here  the  case  of  an  office-appliance  campaign.  In 
this  instance  the  manufacturers  were  going  into  a  new 
territory — employing  specialty  salesmen. 

The  selling  price  of  this  device  was  about  three  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars.  The  company  was  just  starting  to  sell 
its  product.  In  its  employ  were  about  half  a  dozen  sales- 
men who  were  calling  with  more  or  less  regularity  on  the 
possible  trade  hi  one  State.  Sales  were  being  made,  but 
not  in  profitable  quantities.  Some  advertising  was  being 
done  in  newspapers,  but  it  was  of  a  very  ordinary  char- 
acter. It  didn't  make  any  marked  favorable  impression. 
It  certainly  hadn't  secured  any  results. 

I  asked  the  secretary  of  the  company  if  he  thought  that 
there  were  firms  in  existence  to  whom  the  use  of  this 
machine  was  commercially  practical,  and  even  necessary. 
I  asked  him  if  he  thought  these  people  would  see  the  need 
of  this  machine  provided  they  were  properly  educated  or 
shown.  His  answer  being  favorable,  I  suggested  that  we 
spend  the  sum  of  fifty  cents  on  each  of  a  group  of  such 
firms,  he  and  his  assistants  to  select  the  firms  which  he 
considered  fair  possibilities. 

I  showed  him  that  we  could  go  twelve  times  for  fifty 
cents,  all  expenses  included,  to  each  name,  telling  about 
the  good  points  of  his  device.  We  selected  a  list  of  two 
thousand  names,  and  arranged  to  put  out  mail  pieces  every 
two  weeks  until  the  twelve  pieces  had  gone  out,  covering  a 
period  of  twenty-four  weeks. 

The  various  selling-points  of  the  machine  were  divided 
into  twelve  parts,  one  part  being  treated  in  each  piece. 
With  some  of  the  mailing  pieces  we  inclosed  samples  of 
work  done  on  the  machine. 

Answers  were  received  in  fair  quantities  from  every 
piece.  We  figured  out  just  what  we  had  to  do  in  order  to 
secure  the  publicity  for  nothing.  The  profit  on  the 
machine  was  about  one  hundred  dollars.  If  we  were  to 
spend  one  thousand  dollars  we  had  to  sell  ten  machines  to 
break  even. 
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In  order  to  be  conservative  we  estimated  that  we  would 
receive  only  one  per  cent,  of  answers  each  time,  or  twenty 
answers  per  mailing,  or  two  hundred  and  forty  answers  as 
a  result  of  going  out  twelve  times. 

I  asked  the  secretary  or  sales  manager,  if  he  received 
two  hundred  and  forty  answers  or  inquiries,  whether  or 
not  he  considered  their  sales  force  strong  enough  to  sell  at 
least  ten  of  them.  He  readily  agreed  that  this  could  be 
done.  Although  I  had  predicted  only  one  per  cent,  of 
answers,  or  twenty  answers  per  time,  we  really  received 
as  high  as  sixty  answers  from  some  of  the  pieces.  Some 
pieces  pulled  much  better  than  others. 

In  accordance  with  my  estimate  of  receiving  two  hun- 
dred and  forty  answers,  and  the  assurance  of  the  sales  de- 
partment that  they  could  sell  ten  of  them,  we  had  then 
two  hundred  and  thirty  inquiries  left  which  hadn't  cost  us 
any  money.  The  value  of  these  inquiries  was  something. 
In  their  particular  business  I  think  they  were  worth  at 
least  five  dollars  each.  I  suggested,  however,  in  consider- 
ing this  proposition,  that  we  decide  they  were  not  worth 
anything,  and  see  what  else  we  had. 

We  then  had  seventeen  hundred  and  sixty  firms  who  had 
never  answered  at  all,  but  who  had  heard  from  us  every 
two  weeks  for  twelve  times.  It  was  agreed  that  the  sales 
force  would  be  furnished  with  copies  of  the  mailing  list 
and  that  they  would  call  on  all  these  firms  who  hadn't 
answered. 

This  whole  thing  was  most  successful.  By  the  tune 
that  we  had  been  through  about  six  pieces,  the  company 
arranged  with  me  to  make  up  another  list  of  approximately 
nine  thousand  names,  to  whom  we  sent  the  same  twelve 
pieces.  Many  interesting  things  were  brought  out  in  this 
work. 

For  instance,  I  recollect  that  in  making  up  the  mailing 
list  I  put  on  about  five  names  from  one  town.  The  sales- 
man had  said  that  there  were  no  good  possibilities  left  in 
that  particular  town.  Yet  before  we  had  put  out  four 
pieces  we  had  an  inquiry  from  one  firm  in  that  town.  A 
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machine  was  placed  on  trial,  and  a  sale  made  in  thirty 
days.  Nevertheless,  the  sales  report  of  the  salesman  who 
covered  that  town  showed  that  he  didn't  consider  this 
particular  firm  as  even  a  possibility. 

On  our  second  series  we  went  into  New  York  City  and 
received  from  the  first  piece  a  great  many  answers.  A 
meeting  of  the  salesmen  was  held  shortly  after  that  and  I 
had  these  answers  with  me.  One  was  from  one  of  the 
largest  department  stores  in  New  York.  I  asked  the  sales- 
man if  he  had  ever  called  on  this  firm.  He  told  me  that 
he  had  been  there  three  times  and  had  not  been  able  to 
get  in  to  the  right  man.  Then  I  asked  what  had  happened 
since  the  answer  was  received,  and  he  informed  me  that 
he  had  called  and  been  admitted,  and  that  a  machine  was 
then  on  trial. 

In  our  second  piece  we  used  a  phrase  which  had  never 
appeared  before  or  since  in  any  other  printed  matter  put 
out  by  the  company.  We  spoke  in  this  piece  about  the 
Yankee  who  had  invented  this  machine.  We  called  it 
"The  Story  of  the  Yankee  and  his  Invention."  Two  men 
spoke  of  having  called  on  concerns  in  New  York,  and  on 
sending  in  their  cards,  and  having  been  admitted,  they 
were  greeted  with  the  phrase,  "Oh,  yes,  that  is  the  Yankee's 
machine." 

There  are  numerous  concerns  manufacturing  devices 
which  sell  from  twenty-five  dollars  upward.  These  firms 
often  consider  too  early  the  advisability  of  doing  national 
advertising.  If  they  intend  to  advertise,  it  would  be  much 
better  if  they  used  local  newspapers.  Then  they  should 
supplement  this  work  with  something  similar  to  what  is 
mentioned  above.  In  this  way,  instead  of  having  inquiries 
at  the  rate  of  one  from  a  town,  they  will  have  a  large 
number  of  inquiries  from  each  town,  which  inquiries  can 
be  profitably  worked  by  the  salesmen. 
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